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PREFACE. 


Iv many respects every commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul must traverse the same ground, and pursue 
the same plan. But, partly as a justification of enter- 
ing afresh on a field so often trodden, partly as an ex- 
planation of the design of this work, it may be advisable 
briefly to state the peculiarities of the Apostle’s argument 
generally, and of these two Epistles in particular, which 
T have endeavoured to bear in mind: 

Unlike the style of reeular treatises, the language 
of St. Paul’s Epistles partakes in an eminent degree of 
the roughness and abruptness of the most familiar let- 
ters, whilst it also labours with the fervour and vehe- 
mence of the most impassioned oratory. Dictated for 
the most part, not written, his Epistles partake of the 
character of speeches rather than of compositions. He is 
in them the speaking Prophet, not the silent Scribe. He 
almost always conceives himself as ‘“‘ present in spirit ;” 
as ‘‘ speaking ” to his readers face to face; his Epistle, in 
_ his mind, becomes himself; and through it he appears 
among them as Elijah before Ahab, as himself before 
Felix. Every sentence is aimed at some special object — 
is influenced by some immediate impulse —is lit up 
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by some personal joy, or darkened by some personal 
sorrow or apprehension. For this reason it is neces- — 
sary, beyond what is required in ordinary writings, to 
keep constantly before us both the Apostle and his 
readers; what they expected from him, what he expected 
from them, and what was the mood or association 
with which he dictated, not merely the Epistle in 
general, but, so far as we can ascertain, each particular 
portion. 

Further, the Apostle’s style is of that irregular and — 
complex kind which often requires an analysis of every 
particle of a sentence, in order to exhibit its structure 
and purpose. In some respects its outward aspect closely 
resembles that of two men, very different from each 
other and from him — Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell. 
In all three there is a disproportion between thought — 
and language, the thought straining the language till 
it cracks in the process—a shipwreck of grammar — 
and logic, as the sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out | 
of and into each other, often to the utter entangle- — 
ment of the argument which is framed out of them. 
In the case of St. Paul, there are also peculiar forms of 
speech, which he finds it impossible to resist, and which 
whilst, from their frequent recurrence, they help to ex- 
plain each other, almost always act with disturbing 
force on the sentences in which they occur. Such, 
for example, is his habit of balancing two parts of a 
sentence against each other — the joint product, as it 
were, of the Hebrew parallelism and the Greek syllo- 
gism or dilemma. Or again, the unexpected burst 
into doxology or solemn asseveration. Or the appro- 
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priation of the arguments of those against whom, or for 
whom he is pleading, to his own person — the “ trans- 
ferring” to himself “in a figure” what properly belongs 
to others. Or the long digressions, almost after the 
manner of Herodotus, suggested by a word —a remi- 
niscence —an apprehension. Or the sudden rise into 
successive stages of flight, through the various stages 
of spiritual life, not halting till he reaches the throne of 
God. 

Yet further, it has been attempted to follow out, not 
only the train of argument and the construction of 
sentences, but the image presented by each separate 
word. Never was there a truer description of any style 
than that which Luther gives of the style of the 
Apostle: “The words of St. Paul are not dead words ; 
they are living creatures, and have hands and feet.” 
Each word has, as it were, a law, a life, a force of its 
own. It has grown up under the shade of some ad- 
Jacent argument, or it has been tinged with the colour- 
ing of its Hebrew original, or of some neighbouring pas- 
sage in the version of the Seventy, or has been animated 
with a vigour before unknown, through the Christian 
and Apostolical use to which it is now for the first time 
applied. And it propagates itself through new sen- 
tences, words, paragraphs, chapters grown out of it as 
out of some prolific seed of the natural world. 

Yet again, the arguments and words of the Apostle, 
unlike those of common writers, have furnished mate- 
rials for systems, for opinions, for doctrines, for prac- 
tices — sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly deduced 
from them — but still so far connected with them, that 
the image of the Apostolical Epistles can never be com- 
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plete, unless we note the associations with which the 
lapse of many centuries has invested them. 

And, finally, there is hardly any considerable section 
of either of these two Epistles (but especially of the 
first) that has not exercised some important influence, 
or contained some important lesson, for all the future 
history of mankind — some truth, which is here for the 
first time clearly set forth—some duty, which is here 
most energetically urged — some trait of the Apostle’s 
character, which is here most completely illustrated. 

On the other hand, I have made no attempt to go be- 
yond this. To enumerate the conflicting interpretations 
of each passage, except where the various interpretations 
themselves are necessary to represent the meaning or 
complete the history of the passage—to frame new 
systems from the text of the Apostle — or to justify 
and attack existing systems by his language — would be 
to divert the reader's attention from the one object 
which is intended to be presented to him. Such a 
course will, perhaps, disappoint some readers; but it is 
a course which may safely be left to vindicate itself. Not 
only must we remember, according to the old saying, 
that the Scripture is its own best interpreter; but also 
that, by being left to interpret itself, it actually yields 
new instruction which else would be lost or over- 
looked. ‘To any one who thus carefully endeavours to 
reproduce ‘‘the argument, the whole argument, and 
nothing but the argument” of the Apostle, the page, 
which before seemed dead and colourless, will be lit 
up at once by living pictures — by the lights and 
shades of many trains of complex thought, which 
belong strictly to its history, and can only be arrived 
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at through a study of its history. Words and ideas 
which have often been confined to the use of par- 
ticular sections or parties of the Church, when seen 
in their original meaning and connexion recover their 
independence, and seem to have once more a long 
race to run through the mouths of many generations. 
The direct, practical, personal application which the 
Apostle’s arguments had, at the time when they were 
originally used, if at first sight it might seem to lhmit 
the universality of their meaning, on second thoughts 
opens, deepens, and widens their application a hundred- 
fold, in proportion as we see the close connexion which 
they had with the practical life of man. 

Thus much would apply to most, if not to all, of the 
Pauline Epistles. The two Epistles to Corinth have a 
special interest of their own. In the first place, they 
are, in one word, the historical Epistles. The First 
Epistle to Corinth gives a clearer insight than any 
other portion of the New Testament into the institu- 
tions, feelings, opinions of the Church of the earlier period 
of the Apostolic age. Written, with the exception of the 
two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and, so far as we know, first of any of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is in every sense the 
earliest chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The Second Epistle, though possessing less of general 
interest, is yet the most important document in relation 
to the history of the Apostle himself. No other portions 
of the New Testament throw an equal amount of light 
at once on his personal character and feelings and on the 
facts of his life. The illustrations which the First Epistle 
furnishes on the general history of the Apostolical 
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Church, the Second Epistle furnishes on the biography 
of St. Paul. Both these lessons it has been the purpose 
of the following pages to draw out as fully as possible. 
It may be further remarked, that the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians disclose a remarkable passage in the 
Apostle’s life, as a distinct whole. The incidents, on 
which the two letters turn, have a continuous interest— 
a beginning, middle, and end of their own. Something 
of the same kind may be seen in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, and also in the four Epistles of the 
Roman Imprisonment. But in none can we trace so 
clearly, as in the two successive addresses to Corinth, 
the fluctuations of feeling —the change of plan — the 
effect produced by the tidings from his converts on the 
Apostle — by the conduct and words of the Apostle on 
his converts. Writers of fiction sometimes tell their 
story through epistolary correspondence. ‘The story of 
the real life of the Apostle is told through the medium 
of the two letters to the Corinthians; and it has been 
here attempted to present that story in its different 
aspects, as it is gradually unrolled before our eyes. 


The arrangement, which has been planned with a 
view to these several points, is as follows: 

Each Epistle, and each Section of each Epistle, is 
prefaced by a statement of the circumstances necessary 
to render intelligible the position which the Apostle 
takes up. Each Section, wherever the case admits of 
such a distribution, is followed by a statement of the 
results, either in Christian history or Christian truth, 
which that section has contributed to establish. In 
some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th Chapters 
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of the First Epistle, these remarks have necessarily as- 
sumed the form of distinct Essays on the several sub- 
jects of the Apostolical Eucharist and worship, and the 
gifts of the Spirit. But, as a general rule, they are con- 
fined to the especial object of each particular argument. 

To each Section is appended a Paraphrase of its con- 
tents, in the hope of bringing out more clearly the 
meaning of the whole passage, even at the necessary cost 
of diluting, and, it may be feared, at times lowering the 
dignity and simplicity of the original. 

Inthe Notes, already perhaps too diffuse, I have, as a 
general rule, given only such quotations as seemed ab- 
solutely needed to establish the points in question; and 
have also excluded all reference to individual commen- 
tators. It will, of course, be understood that, so far as they 
were known to me, they have all been consulted; and 
it is hoped that no interpretation of a passage has been 
rejected or adopted, without due consideration of the 
arguments that have been urged for or against it. The 
only cases where special explanations or annotations are 
mentioned, are either where the interpretations have in 
themselves a distinct historical value, as representatives 
of great schools of theology, or where, as often in the. 
case of Bengel, the wisdom or beauty of their expres- 
sion demands a distinct record or; finally, where the 
works referred to are repertories of quotations from 
Jewish or classical authors, as in the case of Wetstein, 
Schittgen, Lightfoot, and Heydenreich.* 


1 Most of the commentaries on the Epistles to the Corinthians are con- 
tained in the great collections, ancient and modern, of annotations on the 
New Testament. The special writers on these two Epistles are few in 
number, — Heydenreich, Billroth, Osiander, Meyer, and Reiche, in Ger- 
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The genuineness of these Epistles has never been 
disputed; and, as the internal evidence is a sufficient 
guarantee of that genuineness without any external 
support, it is needless to say more on this subject than 
to point out the great interest attaching to two abso- 
lutely undisputed documents of such importance to 
the history of the period. Whatever facts or statements 
are proved by these Epistles, will be accepted as proved 
by the severest criticism that has ever been applied to 
any ancient remains of whatever kind. 

The Text is that which Lachmann has published as 
the nearest approach to the authentic text of the three 
first centuries. The grounds for preferring his text to 
any other are elsewhere stated.'’ It may be enough 
here to observe, that whilst, on the one hand, the differ- 
ences between this and the Received Text very rarely 
affect the sense, on the other hand, they maierially in- 
crease the force and simplicity of the style; and it 
is this consideration which to one unskilled in MSS. 
is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. There 
is a rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, 
a vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible 
impression of primitive originality, analogous to that 
which is produced by an ancient edifice compared 
with a modern imitation. 

The variations in the Received Text? are inserted at the 
foot of the Text, with the exception of such as are of 


many, are the most important. To these I would add a MS. commentary 
on a large portion of these Epistles by Mr. Price, to which I had the advan- 
tage of aecess several years ago, when I first undertook this work. 

' See Mr. Jowett’s Preface to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

* The only important variations are those in 1 Cor. vii. 5. 33., ix. 135., 
xo, 3. x0. ol. s 2 Core x. 12. x0. I: 
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perpetual recurrence (such as odrw for odrws, and éorly 
for éori, before vowels). In the Commentary they are 
noticed only in cases either where the authority is 
nearly equal, or where they suggest some general remark. 
The deviations between Lachmann’s first and second 
editions, which are trifling, are distinctly mentioned 
whenever they occur, as well as any cases in which I 
have ventured to prefer another reading to that which 
he has adopted. 

For the sake of understanding the occasional refer- 
ences to the MSS., as well as with the view of giving in a 
concise form the basis of the Text which has been 
followed, it may be as well to extract from the pre- 
faces of Wetstein, Tischendorf, and Mr. Alford, in their 
respective editions of the New Testament, the names 
of the chief MSS. on which the Greek text of the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians is founded. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are contained, 
with more or less completeness, in eleven uncial MSS., 
written between the 4th and 9th Centuries. 


Date. 
The 5th century. A. (the Alexandrine), in the British Museum. 
Omitting 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6., éxiorevoa 
+ €& E0v. 
The 5th century. JB. (the Vatican), at Rome. 


The 5th century. (CC. (of Ephrem), at Paris. Omitting 1 Cor. i. 
1. 2., HlavAoc . . « ipe@y., Vil. 18—ix. 6., xiii. 8 
—xv. 40. 


The 6th century. DD, (so called from an erroneous supposition of 
its being a continuation of Beza’s MS. D.). 
Claromontanus (from the Monastery of Cler- 
mont, near Beauvais), at Paris. It has been 
touched by several hands, whose corrections 
are marked D!. D2. D*. 


Xli 


The 6th century. E, 
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(once at St. Germain’s, and hence called 
“‘Sangermanensis,” now) at St. Petersburg. 
A faulty copy of D. 


The 10th century. F, (Augiensis, so called from the Monastery 


The 9th century. G 


The 6th century. H. 


The 7th century. EF’. 


The 9th century. J 


of Reichenau (“ Augia major” or “ Dives”) 
in Switzerland), at Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Omitting 1 Cor. iii. 8—16., 6 gure¥wy . . Tov 
Seov. 


Boernerianus (so called from its first owner, 
Professor Boerner, of Dresden), at Dresden. 
Omitting 1 Cor. vi. 7—14. ijdn pév... duva- 
pews avrov. 


Coislinianus (so called from its first pos- 
sessor Bishop Coislin, of Metz), at Paris. A 
mere fragment, only containing eleven verses 
of the First Epistle (x. 22—xi., 29., x1. 
9—16.). 


Coislinianus 1. (so called from the same 
bishop), at St. Germain’s. A fragment only 
containing two verses of the First Epistle 
(vii. 39., xi. 29.), and three of the Second 
(lig 18. xe es Klee). 


. Angelicus Romanus (so called from Car- 


dinal Angelo Mai), at Rome. With this 
most of the readings of the Received Text 
agree, 


The 9th century. K. Mosquensis (at Moscow). Omitting 1 Cor. 


i. 1—vi. 13., Tatdoc... . ravrny Kai. 1 Cor. 
vill. 7—14., twee O&.. . aréOaver. 


These Epistles are apparently contained in all the 


ancient versions; 


though, of some (the Persian and 


the Anglo-Saxon), only that portion which contains 
the Gospels (excluding, therefore, St. Paul’s Epistles) 
has been published. 
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Of the cursive MSS., between the 9th and 15th 
century, there are 300 containing St. Paul’s Epistles, 
all of them, doubtless, with these two Epistles. The 
proportion of this number to that of other parts of the — 
New Testament is midway, there being 500 of the 
Gospels, 200 of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and 100 
of the Apocalypse.1 There are, besides, 150 Lectionaries 
(2. e. extract-books) of the Gospels, and 60 of the Acts 
and Epistles. 


At the close of the Second Epistle I have subjoined 
two Appendices : First, the apocryphal correspondence 
between the Corinthians and St. Paul, preserved as 
canonical in the Armenian Church. Secondly, a brief 
account of the Authorized English Version of the two 
canonical Epistles, with such corrections and arrange- 
ments as may serve to place the sense and structure 
of the Epistles in a clearer form before the English 
reader. 


1 Tischendorf, Preef. p. Ixxv. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


CormntH, at the time of the Christian era, was very 
different from the city of which we read in the narra- 
tives of Thucydides and Xenophon. The supremacy 
which had been enjoyed at earlier periods of Greek 
history by Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, in turn, 
had, in the last stages of that eventful drama, come 
round to Corinth, often before the ally and rival, but 
never till the last years of its independent existence the 
superior, of the other Grecian commonwealths. When 
the native vigour of the other states of Greece had been 
broken by the general submission to Alexander and his 
successors', Corinth rose at once to that eminence to 
which the strength of her position as the key of the 
Peloponnesus, and the convenience of her central situa- 
tion for purposes of communication and commerce, 
would always have secured for her, had it not been for 


‘ An excellent description of the state of Corinth at this period is to be 
found in Leake’s Morea, vol. iii. c. 28. Compare also the quotations from 
classical authors in Wetstein’s Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1.; the Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. Howson, vol. i. 
part vr. ch. xil., and the article “Corinthus” in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography. 
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the accidental circumstances which, in various modes, 
had hitherto transferred her natural right to others. 
Accordingly, the last glory of the Martinmas summer of 
Greece, in the days of the Achzan League, was shed, 
not on Athens, Sparta, or Thebes, but on Corinth.! 
Here it was that the nominal independence of Greece 
was proclaimed by Flaminius. Here also descended the 
final blow by which that show of freedom was destroyed 
by Mummius. The greatness of the closing history of 
Corinth is best attested by the greatness of its fall. 
The triumph of Mummius was the most magnificent 
which the temple of Capitoline Jove had ever witnessed. 
As a storehouse of Grecian art and civilisation, it seems 
to have been held equal to Athens itself. It was 
in this respect to the rest of the world what Rome 
isnow. For months and years it became the quarry 
from which the proud patricians who dwelt on the Es- 
quiline, or at Baie, adorned their villas with mar- 
bles, paintings, and statues. The mass of gold, and 
silver, and bronze melted down in the general confla- 
gration, was so great that the rich material which was 
formed from it was currently known in the empire 
under the name of “Corinthian brass.” A still stronger 
proof was furnished of the importance of the city in 
the precautions which the conquerors took against its 
again becoming the centre of that national life of which 
it had been the last home. The inhabitants were en- 
tirely disarmed, and, for a hundred years, it was lite- 
rally a city of ruins. 

It was doubtless the recollection of its greatness in 
the last days of Greece, as well as the natural ad- 
vantages of its situation, that caused Julius Cesar to 


1“Corinthus totius Grecie lumen.”—Cic. Pro Leg. Man. 5. “ Achaiz 
caput, Greecie decus.”—Florus, ii. 16. 1. 
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select it as the site of his Grecian colony (B.c. 46), 
according to his well-known policy of re-animating the 
social activity of the different provinces by rousing, so 
far as it was safe, the dormant elements of national 
spirit. New Corinth accordingly became, like its pre- 
decessor, only by a more direct and formal acknow- 
ledgment, the capital of the whole of the southern 
division of the Roman province of Greece, known by 
the name of “‘ Achewa;” in other words, inasmuch as 
this southern division comprehended the whole country 
south of Thessaly, and as the northern division of 
‘Macedonia ” had never imbibed thoroughly the spirit 
of Grecian culture, the capital of Greece itself. 

Such was the position of Corinth, which drew the 
steps of the Apostle to its walls, and which lends a pe- 
culiar interest to the two Epistles addressed to its 
inhabitants. When labouring there, he was labouring 
not merely for Corinth, but for the great people of 
which it was now the representative; the Epistles 
which he wrote to the Christians of Corinth were 
in fact (as is implied in the opening! of the Second) 
Epistles to the whole Greek nation ; including within 
their range not merely Corinth the capital, but 
Athens the university, of Greece; and addressed not 
only to those who had listened to him in the house 
of Justus and Gaius or the synagogue of Crispus, but 
to those who had heard him beneath the shade of the 
Acropolis or on the rock-hewn seats of the Areopagus. 
Most of his Epistles, although addressed to Gentile 
churches, are addressed either to churches in which 
the Jewish element is predominant, or under circum- 
stances which render his notice of it predominant. 


19 Cor.i.1. ‘The church of God which is at Corinth, with all the 
saints which are in all Achaia.” 
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The Epistles to Corinth, —perhaps it would be safer to 
say the first Epistle to Corinth,—alone of the larger 
Epistles, addresses itself to a church where the Gentile 
clement is stronger than the Jewish; or, at least, where 
Christianity is expressly exhibited in its relation to the 
feelings, customs, and difficulties, not of Jewish, but of 
Gentile Christians. The importance with which these 
Epistles are thus invested is evident. It is true that 
Greece was now a. subject-province without life or 
energy of its own, and that Grecian religion and 
philosophy were very different from what they were 
in the days of Pericles: the illustrations of these 
Epistles have to be sought not from Plato but from 
Plutarch, not from Sophocles but from Menander, 
not from the unadulterated purity of Athenian taste 
and knowledge, but from the mixed populations and 
mixed belief of a degenerate race, bound together under 
the sway of the pro-consul Gallio, whose inspirations, even 
if derived from his brother Seneca, must have been a poor 
exchange for the enlightened energy which directed the 
counsels of such men as Periander, Pisistratus, or even 
Demetrius of Phalerum. Still with every drawback, 
we are here, and (as far as the Epistles are concerned) 
here only, allowed to witness the earliest conflict of 
Christianity with the culture and the vices of the 
ancient classical world: here we have an insight, it 
may be only by glimpses, into the principles! which 
reculated the Apostle’s choice or rejection of the 
customs of that vast fabric of heathen society, which 
was then emphatically called ‘the world;” here we 
trace the mode in which he combated? the false pride, 


1 See 1 Cor. v. 1—10., vi. 1. 10. 12., vii. 12—24., viii. 1—13., ix. 2A Doh 
20, 21., xi. 2—16. The grounds of these allusions, and of all which follow, 
will be explained in the Notes on the Epistles. 

2 See i. 17., ti 4. 18—23., iv. 7—13., weds 192290 seq ad 
1—15., 23 - 33., xii. xiv. xv. 35—41, 
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the false knowledge, the false liberality, the false free- 
dom, the false display, the false philosophy to which an 
intellectual age, especially in a declining nation, is con- 
stantly liable; here more than any where else in his 
writings his allusions and illustrations are borrowed not 
merely from Jewish customs and feelings, but from 
the literature, the amusements, the education, the wor- 
ship of Greece and of Rome.’ It is the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, as it were, in his own peculiar sphere,—in 
the midst of questions evoked by his own peculiar 
mission, — watching over churches of his own creation ; 
“if not an Apostle to others, doubtless to them,” ?— not 
pulling down, but building up,— feeling that on the 
success of his work then, the whole success and value 
of his past and future work depended. ‘The seal of 
his Apostleship were they in the Lord.’? 

It is important to bear in mind this general character 
of the Epistles to the Corinthians, and of the Church 
of Corinth, irrespectively of the minuter details into 
which we may now descend, in order to illustrate 
more particularly the peculiar circumstances under 
which the two Epistles, but especially the first, were 
written. It is not necessary to describe at length the 
outward aspect which the city of Corinth presented at the 
time of St. Paul. Its natural features are well known. 
From the summit of the Acrocorinthus, or huge rocky 
hill, at the foot of which the town was situated, and on 
the top of which was the ancient as now the modern 
citadel, the eye takes in at a glance, what is slowly con- 
veyed by books, the whole secret of its importance as 
in classical, so also in sacred history. To the right and 


1 See ii. 12, 13., iv. 9. 13., ix. 24—27., xi. 14., xu. 12—26., xv. 31. 
ery COKeit) 14 Gavan Os 
#\ Cor. ix. 2. 3 Tbid. 
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to the left extend the winding shores of the “double 
sea,” whose blue waters, threading their way through 
islands and promontories innumerable, open to east and 
west the communication which made it once and again 
the natural resting place in the Apostle’s journeys. 
From that little bay at Cenchree he was to take his de- 
parture for Ephesus and Jerusalem; up the course of 
that western gulf lay the direct route to Rome and to 
the far West, which even. now he hoped to follow, and 
along which, at his second visit, he sent his Epistle 
to the Romans. In front lie the hills of northern 
Greece, and, on the coast of Attica, discerned by the 
glitter of its crown of temples, the Acropolis of Athens, 
the last scene of St. Paul’s preaching before he crossed 
the Saronic gulf. Behind rise the mountains of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the highlands of Greece; into their remote 
fastnesses there was no call for the Apostle to enter ; 
and accordingly, in the city which guards their entrance, 
we see, in all probability, the southernmost point of 
his future travels. What was the appearance of the 
city itself we know to a certain extent from the de- 
tailed description of it by Pausanias one hundred years 
later. At present one Doric temple alone remains of 
all the splendid edifices then standing; but the imme- 
diate vicinity presents various features to which the 
Apostle’s allusions have given an immortal interest. 
The level plain, and the broken gullies of the isthmus, 
are still clothed with the low pine, which can still be 
identified by its modern name (zwvx7) 1, from whose 
branches of emerald green were woven the garlands 
for the Isthmian games, contrasted by the Apostle? 
with the unfading crown of the Christian combatant. 
In its eastern declivities are to be seen the vestiges of 


* See Sibthorpe’s Flora Greca, vol. x. p. 89., plate 949. 4.1 ‘Cor..ix. 20. 
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that “‘stadium”,! in which all ran with such energy 
as to be taken as the example of Christian self- 
denial and exertion; and of that “theatre” or ‘‘am- 
phitheatre”* which conveyed to the Corinthians a 
lively image of what those sufferings were which 
are compared to “the fighting with beasts”* or to 
“the spectacle to the world, to angels and to men,” 
the Apostles “being set forth as the last in the file 
of combatants appointed unto death.”* We have 
but to restore those now desolate spots with the long 
avenues of statues and the white marble seats on the 
grassy slope of the hill and the temples, whose beauty 
made the name of Corinthian buildings (Ephyrez edes) 
proverbial for magnificence, and which, standing 
as they did in their ancient glory amidst the new 
streets erected by Casar on the ruins left by Mum- 
mius, may well have suggested the comparison of the 
‘“‘gold, silver, and precious marbles,” surviving the 
conflagration in which all meaner edifices of wood 
and thatch had perished °,—-and we shall have 
a sufficient conception of the outward objects which r 
caught the Apostle’s eye in his arrival and re- 
sidence at Corinth. It is not so easy to imagine 
the internal as the external aspect of the city. That 
it was again a flourishing town is clear, though 
probably inferior in population and grandeur to what 
it had been before its destruction. The commerce 
which had been suspended during its century of deso- 
lation, had now had nearly another century to recover 
itself; and the attempt of Nero to dig a canal through 


1 1 Cor. ix. 24. 2 1 Cor. iv. 9. *iCor. xv. 52. 4 1Cor. iv. 9. 
5 1 Cor. iii. 12. See Paus. Cor. i. 3., ii. 7, Heydenreich, Prolegom. in 
Ep. I. ad Cor. p. vil. 
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the isthmus, very nearly about the time of the Epistle, 
shows the importance attached to it as an emporium 
between the East and West. The Isthmian games, 
too, which even during the time of its desertion had 
still been celebrated under the charge of the neigh- 
bouring state of Sicyon, attracted many strangers to 
the spot every alternate year, and were still continued 
even down to the time of Julian.!. Though no doubt less 
remarkable for its wealth than in its earlier days, it must 
have been conspicuous, as is implied in various passages in 
these Epistles?, amongst the poverty-stricken towns of 
the rest of Greece; and Horace mentions the proverb 
“Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum,” as if it 
were still applicable in his time.? With the confluence 
of strangers and of commerce, which entitled it to the 
appellation of the Venice of antiquity, was associated 
the luxury and licentiousness which gave the name of 
Corinth an infamous notoriety’; and which, connected 
as they were in the case of the Temple of Aphrodite 
with religious rites, sufficiently explains the denunci- 
ations of sensuality to which the Apostle gives utter- 
ance in these Epistles’ more frequently and elaborately 
than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was celebrated 
for maintaining the character of a highly polished and 
literary society, such as (even without taking into ac- 


1 Paus. Cor. 2. Libanius, D. xxv. 

21 Mor, tv. $.,0XVi.) 2.5.2 Cor. vitiy 2.10.5 ix, 2:,5-—1 1. 

5 Lucian introduces Merichus as rév mobo, roy rdvu Tovcoy, TOY EK 
K opiv@ou, tov modXag OAKadac ExovTa,—od aveluoec "Aptoréac, TAovatoc Kal adroc 
ov.—Dial. Mort. xi. 1. See also the passages from Aristides and Alciphron, 
quoted by Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

4 In the words KopwfidZecPar, KopwOia xépa, &e. Tt is needless to refer 
more particularly to the numerous passages quoted at length in Wetstein 
on 1 Cor. i. 2., from Aristophanes, Plato, Cicero, Strabo, Dion Chrysostomus, 
Athenus, Lucian, and Eustathius. 

5 1 Cor. v. L, vi. 9—20., x. 7, 8.; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. 
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count its connection with Greek civilisation generally) 
furnishes a natural basis for much both of the praise 
and blame, with which the first Epistle abounds in 
regard to intellectual gifts! “ At Corinth, you would 
learn and hear even from inanimate objects,” so said a 
Greek teacher within a century from this time; “so great 
are the treasures of literature in every direction, where- 
ever you do but glance, both in the streets themselves 
and in the colonnades; not to speak of the gymnasia 
and schools, and the general spirit of instruction and 
inquiry.” 2 

Thus far it was merely the type of a Greek com- 
mercial city, such as might have existed in the earlier 
ages of Grecian history. But the elements of which 
its population was composed were, in great part, such 
as Periander would have been startled to find under 
the shadow of his ancient citadel. Without interpreting 
too strictly the expressions of Pausanias and Strabo’, it 
is clear that the greater part of the settlement of Julius 
Cxsar consisted not of Greeks, but of foreigners, and 
those chiefly freedmen. With this agrees the fact that 
of the Corinthian names which occur in the New Testa- 
ment*, Erastus, Phoebe, and Sosthenes are the only 
names of purely Greek origin, and of these the last was 
a Jew; whereas Gaius (or Caius), Quartus, Fortunatus, 
Achaicus, Crispus, Justus, are mostly such as indicate 
either a Roman or a servile origin. It is also probable 
that the much closer intercourse between Greece and 
the East, which had been brought about by the con- 


1 1 Cor. i. 22—ii. 16., 1. 4, 5., iv. 7, 8., viii. 1., x. 15., xiii. 1—9., xv. 35. 

2 Arist. in Neptun. p. 23., in Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

3 Paus. Cor. 2.: Kopw@or olxovow ovceig Tév apxaiwy—émroto 6& aTo- 
oradéiyteg UTO ‘Pwpaiwy. Strabo, vill. 520. A.: woduy dé xpdvoy tpynpoc 
peivaca 1) KopiGog avedio0n wadtww dro Kaicapog tov Oeov bid Tiy evpiray 
émroukove TrEemWavToc Tou amedevdepikou yévouvc mAEicTOVE. 


“1 Cor. i. 2. 14. 16., xvi.; 17 Rom. xvi. 21—23.; Acts, xvii. 8. 17. 
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quests of Alexander, would make itself especially felt 
in a commercial city like Corinth. The ‘“ Orontes” 
(to use the expression of Juvenal) could certainly have 
mixed its waters with those of Pirene before it was fi- 
nally blended with the Tiber. And at this moment there 
was a reflux of the Jewish population from Rome back 
towards the East, in consequence of the decree of exile 
lately published by the Emperor Claudius.1. A Jewish 
synagogue existed with its rulers, and it is evident 
that the Apostle’s converts were familiar with the phra- 
scology of the Old Testament. Situated as it was half- 
way between Rome and Ephesus, men of all nations 
seem to have been constantly passing and repassing to 
one and the other through Corinth. Aquila of Pontus 
with his wife Priscilla are heard of now at Rome?, 
now at Corinth’, now at Ephesus.t Phebe of Cenchrezx 
goes without difficulty from Corinth to Rome.’ Fortu- 
natus, Achaicus, and Stephanas went from Corinth to 
visit the Apostle at Ephesus.® 

Such was the city of Corinth at the time when the 
Apostle entered its walls. From the wealthy and 
luxurious inhabitants themselves that visit could have 
attracted but little attention. A solitary Eastern tra- 
veller (for St. Paul was alone’ when he arrived) 
would be lost at once in the constant ebb and flow of 
strangers crossing each other at the Isthmus. But by 
the Apostle his arrival must have been regarded as of 
supreme importance. It was the climax, so to speak, 
of the second, and, in some respects, the greatest of his 
journeys. On his previous voyage he had been accom- 
panied by Barnabas and Mark, both closely connected 
with the parent Church of Jerusalem, and Barnabas 
possessed of an authority, outwardly at least, hardly 


1 Acts, xviii. 2. 2 Rom. xvi. 4. 3 Acts, xviii. 5. <1 Cor? xvi: 
> Rom. xvi. 1. GC WiCorsxvie 172 * 1 Thess. ui. 1. 
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inferior to his own. Now, for the first time, he had 
left Antioch completely independent; Silas and Timo- 
theus were subordinate to him, not he in any sense to 
them, —the world was all before him where to choose, 
—and he was evidently determined to press on as far 
as the horizon of his hopes extended. Those hopes 
were indeed even then confined to Asia Minor; but 
when thrice overruled by preternatural intimations}, 
he at last took the resolution— memorable for all time 
—of crossing over into Europe. How far his plan was 
deliberately formed and carried out, it is impossible to 
determine accurately. But it would seem as if, from 
the first, he had resolved to reach Corinth. The whole 
tone of the narrative is that of an onward march, and, 
although his departure from most of the Macedonian 
cities was hastened by the violence of the Jewish resi- 
dents, it is obvious that he was proceeding gradually 
southward, and when he arrived at Athens, he paused 
there, not as a final resting-place, but merely to wait 
for Silas and Timotheus?’, and at last, impatient of the 
delay *, took his departure and arrived at Corinth. 
Here was the capital of Achaia,—and beyond this, so 
far as we know, he never advanced. Here, not for a 
short period of three weeks (as mostly heretofore), but 
for a time, hitherto unparalleled in his journeys, of a 
year and a half, he found his first Gentile home. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length on the details 
of his preaching, further than as they illustrate his 
general conduct and the allusions of these Epistles. 
Here, as elsewhere, it was to his own countrymen that 
he first turned. It was apparently the absence of a 
Jewish synagogue at Athens, as a basis of operation, 
that made his sojourn there so intolerable to him.* The 





Pacis, xvi. 6, 7.10, 2 Acts, xvii. 15. $ 1 Thess. i. 1. 4 Tb. 
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house of Aquila and Priscilla, always, it would seem’, 
open to strangers, provided him with an abode at Co- 
rinth; and there, in company with them, according to 
the rule which he had already adopted in Macedonia? 
he maintained himself by manual labour in the trade of 
tent-making, which he had learned in his childhood in 
his native city, where it was extensively practised; it 
would seem from his frequent allusions to it that his 
appearance at Corinth in this capacity left a deep and 
lasting impression. For some weeks he taught in the 
synagogue, apparently as a Jew; warned, perhaps, by 
his experience in the northern cities of the danger of 
exciting an opposition from them before he had esta- 
blished a firm footing in this place. But on the arrival 
of his two companions from Macedonia, probably with 
the tidings of the zeal of the Thessalonian Christians, 
which incited him to write to them his two earliest 
Epistles, he could no longer restrain himself,—“ he was 
pressed in the spirit,” —and “ testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was the Messiah.”? Instantly the same hostile 
demonstrations, the same burst of invective’, which he 
had encountered at Thessalonica and Berea, broke out 
in Corinth also. But he was now determined to stand 
his ground; and instead of giving way to the storm, 
and leaving the place, he fulfilled the precept of the 
Gospel®, partly in the letter, partly in the spirit, — he 
stood up in the synagogue, and in the face of his indig- 
nant countrymen, shook out from his robes the dust 
not of the city, where he determined now more than 
ever to remain, but of the synagogue, which he was 
determined now finally to abandon, and leaving the 
responsibility on themselves, declared his intention of 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 19.; Rom. xvi. 5. 41 Thess. it, 9. 3 Acts, xviii. 5. 
* Ayrirasoopévwr, BAaopnuotytwy. Acts, xvii. 6. 5 Matt. x. 14. 
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“ going henceforth to the Gentiles.” He had not far 
“to go.”! Hard by the synagogue itself, was the 
house of a proselyte, Justus, which he turned im- 
mediately (so to speak) into a rival synagogue; and 
there, with a congregation, partly of the Jews who 
were struck by his teaching, amongst whom was to be 
reckoned Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, whom he 
baptized with his own hands, partly of the ever-increas- 
ing number of Gentile converts, amongst whom the 
household of Stephanas were the earliest,—he “ sat,” 
after the manner of the Rabbis, and taught with un- 
abated fervour “ the Cross of Christ.”? One further 
interruption he sustained from the hostility of his 
countrymen, headed, as it would seem, by Sosthenes, 
the successor of Crispus; but this was bafiled by the 
imperturbable indifference of the proconsul Gallio, who, 
in accordance with the principles of the Roman law, 
as well as with the philosophical calmness of his own 
disposition, positively refused to hear a case which 
appeared to him not to fall within his jurisdiction.® 
How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
life is evident from the mention of the vision which ap- 
peared to him apparently on the night of his expulsion 
from the synagogue, in which “ the Lord exhorted” him 
to lay aside all fear, and to speak boldly, — with the 
comfort so well known from the promise to the original 
Apostles, “Iam with thee;” and the declaration that 
the reward of his labour would be great, “ for I have 
much people in this city.”* Such a consolation was 
only vouchsafed to the Apostle, so far as we know, thrice 
besides; once in the Temple at Jerusalem, shortly after 


1 Tlopedoopar, Acts, xviil. 6. 2 WaCors ip 2e 

5 See the description of his character in the quotations in Wetstein on 
Acts, xviii. 12. 

* Acts, xviii. 10. 
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his conversion, once in the fortress of Antonia, and 
once in the terror of the shipwreck. The language 
used in the vision of itself implies both the anxiety 
under which he laboured, and the importance of his 
not giving way to it, as though he felt that le was now 
entering on a new and untried sphere, and needed 
especial support to sustain him through it. 

That the result justified the experiment is known to 
us from the first Epistle. To a degenerate state of 
society, such as that which existed in the capital of 
Greece at that time,—with a worn-out creed, which con- 
sisted rather in a superstitious apprehension? of un- 
seen powers than in any firm belief of an overruling 
Providence, — with a worn-out philosophy, which had 
sunk from the sublime aspirations of Plato and the 
practical wisdom of Aristotle, into the subtleties of the 
later Stoics or Epicureans,—with a worn-out character, 
in which little but the worst parts of the Greek mind 
survived, it is easy to conceive that the appearance of a 
man thoroughly convinced of the truth of his belief, 
dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but on simple facts, 
and with a sagacity and penetration which even the 
most worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been 
as life from the dead. There were some converts? doubt- 
less from the wealthier citizens, but the chief impression 
was produced on the lower orders of society; “not many 
mighty, not many noble, not many wise,’ but slaves 
and artisans were the class from which the Christian 
society at Corinth was mainly formed.* Through all 

1 Acts, xxii. 17., xxiii. 11., xxvii. 23. 

2 See the sketch of Paganism, in the First Chapter of Neander’s History 
of the Christian Church. 

3 So Erastus, the Treasurer of the city (Rom. xvi. 23. otxdvopoc rig 
zédewc), and Crispus, the President of the Jewish Synagogue (Acts, xviii. 8.; 
1 Cor. i. 14.), are mentioned by name. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 22., vii. 30, 31., 
and xvi. 2.; 2 Cor. ix. 7.10. 

41 Cor: 1. 26, 
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these converts ran the same electric shock; they were 
a distinct body, separate from their countrymen and 
neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the 
most remarkable outward proof of the reality of their 
conversion ; not, indeed, by their altered lives, for in 
this respect they were often greatly deficient ; but by 
the sudden display of gifts of all kinds, such as they 
had either not possessed before or possessed only in a 
much lower degree. To the Apostle himself they looked 
with a veneration which must have been long unknown 
to any Grecian heart. No other Christian teacher had 
as yet interfered with his paramount claim over them ; 
he was “their father,”! and by his precepts” they en- 
deavoured to regulate the whole course of their lives. 

It was after eighteen months’ residence amongst such 
a congregation at Corinth that the Apostle took his 
departure from the port of Cenchres for Ephesus, where, 
after a short interval spent in Judea, he finally took 
up his residence for three years.? Here he followed 
nearly the same plan as that which he had adopted at 
Corinth, first trying to establish his footing in the 
synagogue, and then erecting a separate school or syna- 
gogue in the house of one of his converts. It was 
towards the end of this period that he received accounts 
from Corinth which greatly agitated him. The Corin- 
thian Church, like almost all the Greek and Asiatic 
churches, combined two distinct elements; first, that 
consisting either of Jews or of proselytes, formed from 
_the class to which the Apostle first addressed himself, 
and therefore exercising considerable influence over the 
whole body of which it was the nucleus; secondly, the 
mass of Gentile converts which sprang up during 


Be Wor. iv4 [4eolde.) 2) Conexie 2. 2 Mapacocerc. 1 Cor. xi. 2. 
5 Acts, xx. 31. 
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the later stages of the Apostle’s preaching, and which 
at Corinth, from the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, must have much outnumbered the others.’ 
During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth, the jealousy and 
hostility which naturally existed between these two 
sections of the church had apparently lain dormant ; 
but, when he was removed, their animosities, encou- 
raged no doubt by the factious and disputatious spirit 
so inveterate in the Greek race, burst forth, and the 
Christian community was divided into various parties, 
formed, as far as can be ascertained by the various 
crossings of these two main divisions, amongst each 
other. The Gentile party was considerably in the as- 
cendant, both from their superior numbers, and also 
from the as yet undiminished influence of the personal 
character and authority of St. Paul. But whether it 
was that the Jewish party suddenly recovered their 
strength after the Apostle’s departure, or that Peter 
and “the brethren of the Lord,”? or teachers preaching 
in their name, had visited Corinth in the interval, it is 


certain that they’ had gained sufficient ground to call _ 


themselves by a distinct name, and to impugn St. Paul’s 
authority, first covertly*, and then, a few months later, 
openly and vehemently.’ In the interval between St. 
Paul’s first and second visit to Ephesus, the Corin- 
thian Church had also received the instructions of the 
great Alexandrian teacher Apollos, who had been sent 
thither by Aquila and Priscilla, and his name also had 
become a rallying point for one section of the Church, 
—probably that which hung half-way between the ex- 
treme Jewish and the extreme Gentile party. Apollos 


1 See 1 Cor. xii. 2. = 1 Cor: axes 

5 The more detailed representation of this party is reserved for the Notes 
on | Cor, i. 10., and the Introduction to the Second Epistle. 

4 1 Cor. ix. 1—5. ° 2 Cor. x.—xii. 
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himself had left Corinth and returned to Ephesus’, but 
his partisans still continued to foment the factious, and 
apparently were, after those who attached themselves 
to Paul, the most important in the place. To the evils 
of animosity and violence between the different teachers 
which this party spirit naturally engendered, was added 
the tendency of the Gentile faction to carry their views 
of Christian freedom to the extreme of licence. The 
profligacy which disgraced the heathen population of 
Corinth was not only practised, but openly avowed 
and gloried in, by some of the advocates of Christian 
liberty. The disputes were carried to such a pitch, 
and the boundaries between the heathen and Christian 
parts of the community were so little regarded, that 
lawsuits between Christians were brought into the 
Roman and Greek courts of justice.* The sacrificial 
feasts were attended without scruple even when held in 
the colonnades of the temples.t | The Christians of Co- 
rinth were disturbed by the women throwing off the 
head-dress which the customs of Greece and of the East 
required®; the most solemn ordinance of Christian bro- 
therhood was turned into the disorderly and careless 
festivity of a Grecian banquet.° And even the better 
points of their character, which had formed the basis of 
the Apostle’s commendations and of their own advance 
in Christian knowledge and power, had been pushed to 
excess or extravagance. The strong taste for intellectual 
_ speculation, which three centuries of political servitude 
had not been able to subdue in the Greek mind, led 
them to attach an undue importance to those points 
in their teachers, or in Christianity itself, which most 
nearly resembled the rhetorical display or the logical 
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subtleties in which the sophists and rhetoricians of later 
Greece indulged: hence apparently the slight put by 
some on the simplicity of the preaching of Paul’; hence 
the exaltation of purely intellectual excellences, and 
(as in the case of the Crucifixion of Christ, and the 
general Resurrection) the exaggeration of purely in- 
tellectual difficulties?; hence, in some instances, an 
adoption of the extreme view of some of the old phi- 
losophers, regarding an entire separation from the 
world as necessary*®; hence an over-estimate of those 
preternatural gifts which tended to astonish and excite, 
and an unjust depreciation of those which tended only 
to instruction and to improvement.* These views, 
combined with an overweening consciousness of the 
important position which the Corinthian congregation 
held in the Christian world as the most highly 
favoured of all the Gentile churches, led also to 
a pride and self-satisfaction which not only induced 
them to look down on all other Christian bodies’, 
but also soured in the hearts of individuals the milk 
of human kindness, and extinguished the light of 
Christian love which ought to have been the charac- 
teristic mark of every Christian society.6 With these 
dangers, which, as proceeding chiefly from the Gentile 


element in Corinth, affected the larger part of the com- — 


munity, were united others from the opposite quarter. 
The Jewish part of the Church, always liable to be 
influenced by their unconverted countrymen, was not 
likely to amalgamate easily with men who carried their 
views of liberty to such an excess as was popular with 
the Gentile Christians at Corinth; and, although at 
present they were not sufficiently powerful to make 
ii, 15. 2 17, WBS eT s wii i, xv./85. 3 vii, 1—5. 
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their influence generally felt, yet their exaggerated 
scruples on the subject of sacrificial feasts', and of 
mixed marriages, increased the difficulties of the Gen- 
tile believers?; and amongst themselves there were 
already mutterings of discontent and suspicion against 
the Apostle, which foreboded the storm that was to 
break out a few months later against his character 
and authority.® 

It is not to be supposed that St. Paul was unpre- 
pared for such intelligence. The germs of the evil 
must have been sufficiently apparent while he was still 
at Corinth, and the constant communication between 
that city and Ephesus must have brought him con- 
tinual information of the state of the Corinthian Church; 
and it would appear* that he had sent Timotheus, 
his favourite pupil, who most fully entered into the 
Apostle’s feelings, to recall to them the image of his 
teaching and life, which he knew from report was in 
danger of losing its hold upon their recollections ; and 
probably also (though this is not expressly stated) 
to communicate to them the intention which he had 
then formed, of leaving Ephesus at the beginning 
of the spring, crossing the Aigean Sea to Greece, and 
paying two visits to Corinth,—one immediately on 
his landing, and a second later on in the year, after 
seeing the Churches in Macedonia. Timotheus was ac- 
companied by Erastus’, in all probability the same as 
the treasurer of Corinth, who would then be in a posi- 
tion to recommend him to the Corinthian congregation, 
having perhaps himself brought from Corinth some 
tidings of their disorders. But°, after the departure 


1 vill. 1—12. 2 xii, 12—16. 3 ix. ]—8. 
Seine li Acts, xIxe 22. , © Acts, xix. 92)-)Rom. xvi. 23.; 2 Tim. iy. 20: 
6 Tt is assumed throughout these pages that there were no visits of St. Paul 
to Corinth besides those mentioned in Acts, xviii. 1., xx. 2., and no Epistles, 
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of these two men, the rumours became still darker, — 
and two points in particular seem to have determined 
the Apostle to take some strong measures to check 
the growing evil. One was the information which he 
received from the household— probably the slaves— of 
Chloe —whether resident at Corinth or at Ephesus 
it is difficult to say, but certainly well known to the 
Corinthian Christians— that the factions at Corinth 
had reached a formidable height‘, and that their dis- 
putes had descended even into social life and into the 
privacy of Christian communion.” The other, and more 
alarming, was the fact of an incestuous marriage, scan- 
dalous even to the heathen, of a man with his father’s 
wife.’ This, combined with the general accounts of 
their state, was sufficient to induce the Apostle to send 
at once to Corinth without waiting for the announce- 
ment of the arrival of Timotheus, to insist upon the 
expulsion of the offender from the Christian community *, ' 
and then to delay his own visit to Corinth till after 
his visit to Macedonia, so as to leave time for his in- 
junctions and his warnings to have their proper effect.? 

The circumstances of the Apostle himself at this 
conjuncture were such as to render the reception of 
such men pecuharly trying. Whilst the Corinthian 
Christians had been thus indulging their own specula- 
tions and passions, and absorbed in the contemplation 
of themselves and of their greatness and dignity, — 
he had for three years been continuing his arduous 
labours in a city hardly less important than Corinth 
itself— the capital, in fact, of Asia Minor, as Corinth 
was of Greece. In Ephesus he had supported himself, 


except the two now extant in the New Testament. The grounds for this 
assumption will appear in the notes on 2 Cor. ii, 1.; 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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as in Greece, with his own hands}, and devoted himself, 
with all the fervour of his impassioned character, to the 
superintendence of the Church?; he had, moreover, been 
recently exposed to great personal danger®, whether the 
expressions which he uses relate to a literal combat 
in the Amphitheatre, or to the tumult of Demetrius.‘ 
His labours, too, had evidently extended from Ephesus 
to the cities in the adjacent district; and it was pro- 
bably in some of these journeys that he underwent 
those hardships of which he speaks as recent, “ perils 
from the robbers” in the neighbouring mountains, 
who afterwards seized on a later Apostle in the same 
vicinity °— “ perils from the river-torrents” which so 
characterise the winter-travels of all those regions.® 

It may therefore easily be conceived that the Apostle 
would seize the first opportunity for the expression of 
his own wounded feelings, and of his sense of the sin 
of his converts. Such an opportunity presented itself 
in the arrival at Ephesus of three trustworthy members 
of the Corinthian Church, Fortunatus, Achaicus, and 
Stephanas’, bearing an Epistle from tee portion of 
their body (at this time by far the largest) which 
sincerely reverenced the Apostle’s authority, asking 
for a solution of various questions which their internal 
disputes had suggested, —on the subject of marriage, 
of the sacrificial feasts, and of spiritual gifts*, and 
containing also assurances of their general adherence 
to his precepts. A reply to these questions re- 
quired a detailed letter from himself—and this at 
once afforded an occasion for the outpouring of the 
sorrow and indignation uppermost in his heart, and 





1 Acts, xx. 34. 2 Ab. 31. 3 1 Cor. xv. 30—32. 
4 Acts, xix. 21—41. 5 Euseb. H. E. iii. 23. 
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to which he felt that he must give vent before he 
could proceed to the calm consideration of their dif- 
ficulties. The combination of these circumstances 
rendered it the most important emergency in which 
(so far as we know) he had ever been called, up to 
this time, to express himself in writing. Whether the 
Epistle to the Galatians was composed before or after 
this period, it is impossible to determine. But great 
as were the principles involved in that controversy, 
the situation of the Churches in Galatia — in secluded 
villages in the heart of Asia Minor — bears no com- 
parison with the situation of a congregation placed in 
the eyes of the whole civilised world in the capital of 
Greece. That congregation in which the Apostle had — 
laboured with unusual exertions and apparently with 
unusual success, was torn by factions, and polluted by 
excesses, which would bring disgrace on the Christian 
name, and break up the very foundations of Chris- 
tian society. The feelings of St. Francis, in fore- 
boding the corruptions of his Order — of Luther, on 
hearing of the insurrection of the peasants of Suabia, 
or the enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster— afford 
a faint image of the Apostle’s position in dealing with 
the first great moral degeneracy of the Gentile Churches. 
But if the importance of the crisis demanded the utmost 
energy, so also it demanded the utmost wisdom. Of 
all the Epistles, perhaps there is not one so syste- 
matically arranged, or in which the successive steps of 
the Apostle’s mind are so clearly marked, as this, — 
and we can therefore unfold, with more than usual con- 
fidence, the process of its composition. 

The Apostle was at Ephesus. It is perhaps too 
much to presume that any traces of the scenes from 
which he wrote can be traceable in his Epistle; nor 
are the features of that city. so marked as those of 
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Corinth. Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the 
theatre, still visible in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, 
which rises, with two or three other isolated hills, 
from the level plain on which the greater part of the 
city stood, may have suggested or confirmed the allu- 
sions (already mentioned) to the athletic and dramatic 
spectacles of Greece. And the magnificent pile of the 
Temple of Artemis, which overhung the harbour, must 
have presented to him, even in a more lively form than 
his recollections of Athens and Corinth, the splendour 
and the emptiness of the Pagan worship of that age. 

The Epistle was sent from Ephesus or from some 
spot in the neighbourhood of Ephesus", at the close of 
the three years spent there by the Apostle’, but whether 
before or after the tumult of Demetrius is uncertain. 
It must have been written in the spring, as Pentecost is 
spoken of as not far distant®; and, if so, the allusions 
it contains to the Jewish passover* become more appro- 
priate. The precise date after the Christian era can 
only be fixed by a general determination of the chro- 
nology of the Acts. For practical purposes it is, how- 
ever, sufficient to say that it must have been twenty 
or thirty years after his conversion. 

It was written, we must remember, with the excep- 
tion of the few last lines, not by the Apostle’s own 
hand, but by an amanuensis’?; and it was written, 
not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes 
also — whether the successor of Crispus, as president of 
the Corinthian synagogue ®, or another of the same name, 
cannot be determined. At any rate, it is evident from 
the mention of his name in this conjunction, that he 
must have been a man of great consideration, and well 
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known to the Corinthian Church. This, then, is the 
eroup which we must conceive as present, if not through- 
out, at least at the opening, of the Epistle. There is 
Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, but with 
his powers of body and mind still unbroken, although 
bearing traces! of his constant and recent hardships ; 
his eyes at times streaming with tears of grief and 
indignation ?; the scribe, catching the words from his 
lips and recording them on the parchment scroll ° 
which lay unrolled before him. Possibly Sosthenes was 
himself the scribe, and, if so, we may conceive him not 
only transcribing, but also bearing his part in the 
Epistle, at times with signs of acquiescence and appro- 
bation, at times, it may be, interposing to remind the 
Apostle of some forgotten fact, as of the baptism of 
the household of Stephanas‘, or of some possible mis- 
apprehension of what he had dictated. 

First, with that union of courtesy and sagacity which 
forms so characteristic a feature in all his addresses, 
come the expressions of the strong thankfulness and 
hope, excited by all that was really encouraging in the 
rapid progress of the Corinthian Church, such as would 
assure them that the censures which were to follow 
proceeded from no indiscriminate censoriousness on the 
part of their loving and beloved Apostle.? 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the state- 
ment of his complaints against them.® First, he 
touches the most obvious evil—that of the Factions’, 
which he pursues through its several digressions. Then, 
after a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, 
of the mission of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming 
to Corinth *, he proceeds to the case of the Incestuous 
4, Gal. vi. 17..;.2Cor. xi. 27. 2 2 Cori 4e 


5 See 3 John, 13. + See i. 16. > i,1—9. 
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marriage’, which forms in fact the chief practical occa- 
sion of his address, and is accompanied by the solemn 
and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an offender 
from the Christian society. This subject, like that of 
the factions, is followed out through the various thoughts 
near or remote which it suggests —in part, perhaps, in 
a note or appendix subsequently added.* 

Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for 
censure, he proceeds to answer in detail the questions 
contained in their letter. This letter we may con- 
ceive him to have unrolled before him, in order to 
glance at each of their difficulties, as he turns to their 
objections, sometimes quoting their very words, some- 
times re-stating them in his own language.? Of 
these, the first relates to the subject of Marriage °, 
and there he is careful to point out that his advice rests 
solely on his own authority, not, as usually, on the ex- 
press command of Christ. The second relates to the 
subject of the Sacrificial Feasts’; in discussing which 
his mind is for a moment drawn aside from the im- 
mediate object of the Epistle by the recollection of 
that darker enemy which, in the now increasing Jewish 
faction, aimed its insinuations at his character and 
authority.2 The third point in the letter of the 
Corinthians was a profession of adherence to his pre- 
cepts for the regulation of their assemblies’, in con- 
nection with which they had a question to propose 
to him regarding the spiritual gifts.*° But before the 
Apostle would answer this, he was reminded of the 
complaints, which he seems to have heard from other 

quarters, of the conduct of the women in the Christian 
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Assemblies’, and of the factious spirit which had dis- 
turbed even the privacy of social life and the solemnity 
of the Lord’s Supper”; and it is not till he has dis- 
posed of these that he returns to the question of the 
Gifts.? It is in the discussion of this question that he 
bursts forth into the fervent description of Christian 
Love which, as it meets all the various difficulties and 
complaints in the whole course of the Epistle, must be 
regarded as the climax and turning-point of the whole. 

Whether the doubts respecting a future Resurrection 
had been communicated in their letter or from some 
other source, it is impossible to determine. The subject 
from its greatness stands alone, and has all the complete- 
ness of a distinct composition, in its beginning, middle, 
and end.? : 

With this the Epistle, properly speaking, terminated. 
But there still remained the time and mode of its trans- 
mission. Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who 
had brought the letter from Corinth, though intending 
ultimately to return thither, were at present at Ephesus, 
apparently with the intention of remaining some time 
longer.® Timotheus, who would otherwise have been a 
natural messenger, had just departed.’ Apollos, whose 
connection with Corinth and presence at Ephesus would 
have enabled him to undertake the duty, naturally held 
back from visiting a city where his name had been made 
the watchword of a party.* But there was a little band 
of Christians to whom had been deputed the charge of 
collecting contributions, under the Apostle’s sanction, 
for the Christian poor in Judza.? These men were now 
at Ephesus; and Titus,— one of St. Paul’s Gentile con- 
verts, — apparently from some personal interest in the 
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welfare of the Corinthian Christians, begged to be 
allowed to accompany them to Corinth, whither they 
were proceeding immediately to prepare the collection 
which the Apostle, on his subsequent arrival, was to 
carry or send on to Jerusalem.'! Such precautions show 
the critical position in which the Apostle felt himself 
placed in regard to the Corinthian Church. But, al- 
though the closing words of the Epistle relate to the 
matters of external business with which these precau- 
tions were connected, it is only by implication that his 
feelings are perceived; and the Epistle is conducted 
(with the exception of one severe expression which 
seems to betray the anxiety and indignation working 
within”) with the usual calmness and gentleness of the 
Apostle’s parting salutations.’ 

The immediate effects of the First Epistle must 
be reserved for the Introduction to the Second; but 
the reverence with which it was regarded in the next 
generation may be inferred from the language in which 
it is alluded to in the Epistle of Clement to the same 
Church about fifty years later. ‘“‘ Take up the Epistle 
[evidently the First Epistle] of the blessed Paul, the 
Apostle; what was that he first wrote to you in the 
beginning of the Gospel ? Of a truth, it was under 
the guidance of the Spirit that he warned you in his 
Epistle, concerning himself, and Cephas, and Apollos, 
because of your then also having made parties.” * 


1 2 Cor. viii. 17.; 1 Cor. xvi. 1—5., and the Notes on xvi. 12. 
P Xvi. 22. 3 xvi. 1—24. 4 Clem. Ep. 1. ch, xlvii. 
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1. KAnTOs atoctoXos. The 
two words together are only 
used here, and in Rom. i. 1. 
dua Jednwatos Jzov is used 
here, and 2 Cor. i. 1., Eph. i. 
ies: Col. i3.1. 

«© Sosthenes” is possibly the 
ruler of the synagogue in Acts, 
vill. I/.: at any rate, a 
Christian well known to the 
Corinthians; as is implied, 
both by the manner in which 
he is mentioned in the Epistle, 
whether as the companion or 
amanuensis of the Apostle, and 
also by the addition 6 adeAdos, 
“the brother,” i. e. “ the person 
well known to the Christian 
brotherhood.” Compare the 
same expression applied to Ti- 
motheus, Col. i. 1.; to Quar- 
busy) hom. xvi. 23.; and a 
similar use of it in 2 Cor. viii. 
18. Eusebius (H. E. I. 12.) 
makes him one of the Seventy 
Disciples. 
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2. 7H exkrAnola. Here, as in 
all the Churches founded by 
himself, he addresses the ac- 
tual assembly or congregation 
of Christians; an expression 
which, in those with whom he 
was not personally acquainted, 
as) im WOM. a, se (Ole ie oe 
and, perhaps, Eph. i. 2., is 
omitted. 

nylLag Lsvols » KANTOLS 
aytots. Observe here, 1. The 
inversion of the usual order 
of xdjows (“ calling,” “ con- 
version,” “ justification”) and 
aylacwos (* holiness,” ‘ sanc- 
tification”) is an instance of 
the freedom of the Apostle’s 
language; 2. The application 
of these words to the Corin- 
thian Church generally, in 
spite of the sins and irrrecula- 
rities which prevailed amongst 
many of its members, is an in- 
stance of the manner in which 
the Apostle invests the Chris- 
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tian society with its ideal, as 
distinct from its actual, at- 
tributes. 

avy TacL Tots eTlKaXoUpEVoLS 
—rpov. This may be, 1. “I 
address not only the Christians 
of Corinth, but those of Achza 
generally,” as in 2 Cor. i. 1.; 
2. “J address not only the na- 
tives of Corinth, but the nu- 
merous strangers who are pass- 
ing to and fro through it ;” but 
rather, 3. ‘* I address and sa- 
‘lute not only you, but all 
Christians throughout the 
world.” This last sense seems 
required by the emphasis of 
the latter part of the sentence, 
év Tavtl ToT@, and avTav Kal 
nev, t.e., “in other parts of 
the world besides your own, 
Heis the Lord of all of them, 
no less than of me and of you.” 
ETLKANOUMEVOLS TO OVOMA T. 
kupiov 7pov Il. y., is the usual 
phrase expressing the relation 
of Christians to our Lord; 
somewhat more precise than 
the Hebrew MWA NIP of 
which it is the translation in 
the LXX., inasmuch as it 
expresses not so much the 


general idea of worship or 
praise, as of calling to aid. 
Comp. Acts; 1. 21.,1x. 14.912 
vil. 59.; Rom.x. 13,14.. 24m 
li. 22., and as illustrated by 
popular use, Kaicapa érixa- 
AsicGat (“ to appeal to the 
emperor”); Acts, xxv. 11. 12. 
&c. It implies the conscious- 
ness of Christ as Lord, but 
especially as Saviour and De- 
liverer. 

5. émdouticOnts, “ye were 
enriched,” ze. “at the time 
of your conversion, when the 
favour of God was bestowed 
upon you,” referring to the 
words 7) yapite dobzion. 

6. To waptvpiov. The testi- 
mony borne to Christ by 
the preaching of Paul was 
confirmed by the gifts which 
followed on their conversion. 
Compare “The seal of my 
Apostleship are ye in the 
Mord,” ,1x...2: 

7. This refers to those gifts 
of insight into the unseen 
world, which were to sustain 
them in their expectation of 
the time when the veil of this 
outer world should be with- 
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drawn (amoxaduyw) and 
Christ Himself revealed to 
their eyes.* 

8. « And this hope will not 
be baffled, for He who has 
begun a good work in you will 
continue it to the end.” ds 
refers (not to Christ, but) to 
God. (1.) For cai BeBawoe 
evidently refers back to é8e8a- 
won in 6. (2.) & T. ayepa 
r I. y. would else be zg 
nuepaavtov. (3.) 6 Jeds is the 
general subject of the whole 
sentence, and therefore re- 
peated in verse 9. For the 


* Comp. Tit. ii 


sense, compare Phil. i. 6.: 
« Being confident of this very 
thing that He who hath be- 
gun a good work in you will 
continue it till the day of 
Jesus Christ.” The assurance 
that all will in the end be well 
with God’s servants is implied 
in the very notion of religious 
faith. The more we look upon 
ourselves as dependent beings, 
the more impossible does it 
seem that God should ever 
loosen the link which con- 
nects us himself. 


lide. Ehil ii 20! 
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PARAPHRASE I. 1-9. —“‘ Pauz, whose mission to be an 
Apostle rests on the will of God Himself, and Sosthenes 
united with him in Christian brotherhood, send their 
usual Christian greeting to the Corinthian congregation, 
as well as to all other believers, who are equally with them 
worshippers of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ My first feelings are thankfulness for the manifold 
gifts of knowledge and teaching given to you at your 
conversion, and hope that God will continue the good 
work which He has thus begun.” 


~~ 


THE praise here bestowed upon the Corinthian Church, 
though not greater than that with which the Epistles to 
the Romans, Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians 
are opened, is remarkable in this instance as being ad- 
dressed to a Church which, in the course of the two 
Epistles, is thought deserving of severe censures. But in 
considering this it may be observed: (1.) That the praise 
there bestowed on faith and holiness is here almost con- 
fined to gifts such as knowledge and wisdom, which were 
obviously not incompatible with the moral degradation 
into which some of the members of the Church had 
fallen. (2.) That it isin accordance with the Apostle’s 
usual manner to seize, in the first instance, on some 
point of sympathy and congratulation, not merely from 
a prudential policy, but from natural courtesy and gene- 
rosity. It is a trait well illustrated by all his speeches 
in the Acts. Perhaps the opening of the Epistle to the 
Galatians is the only exception. (3.) That it is in ac- 
cordance with the general style of Scripture to present 
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strongly the ideal of the whole, without describing the 
defects and sins of the parts. The visible society of 
Christians was to the Apostles, in spite of its many im- 
perfections, the representation of Messiah’s kingdom 
upon earth. ‘ Ye are a royal Priesthood,” “a peculiar 
people.” * 

And thus, although the Christian congregation in each 
city or country was distinct from the heathen commu- 
nity in which it was situated, it yet so far partook of 
the character of what is now called a national Church, 
that it was, as it were, the Christian representative of 
that community. A Christian of Corinth or Ephesus 
might travel backwards and forwards from one to the 
other; but, however great were the disorders of the 
one or the excellencies of the other, he did not cease 
to be a member of the Corinthian or Ephesian Church, 
unless he actually ceased to be a permanent resident in 
the city of Corinth or of Ephesus, as the case might be. 


= 1 Pet. u- 9: 


WOL. I. D 
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The first great division of the Epistle, i. 10—vi. 20., 
is based on the information which the Apostle had re- 
ceived from Corinth. And of this information, the 
first and most pressing subject was, that which related 
to the Factions. 
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(A.) CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS. 
J. 10—VI. 20. 


(I.) THE FACTIONS. 
I. 10—IV. 21. 


In the ensuing section we have the earliest account of 
ecclesiastical party —of that spirit which has in subse- 
quent ages been proverbially the bane of the Christian 
Church. But, though in principle the same, in form it 
is so different. from the divisions of later times, that a 
clear statement of the difference is necessary to prevent 
confusion. 

In the first place, it is to be observed, that the word 
“schism” (cyicpc), here for the first time! applied to 
a moral division, has not the meaning which it has ac- 
quired in later times, of a separation from a society, 
but is always used fora division within a society. These 
factions or “schisms,” therefore, in the Corinthian 
Church, must not be considered as dissentient bodies 
outside the pale of the rest of the community, but as 
recognised parties of which the community itself was 
composed—corresponding not to such divisions as are 
caused by the existence of Protestant Churches outside 
the Church dependent on the See of Rome, or Dissent- 
ing Churches outside the Established Church of England, 
or Maronite and Nestorian Churches outside the Greek 

1 Tn classical writings it is always applied to actual rents of stone, gar- 
ments, nets, or the like, as in Matt. ix. 16.; Mark, ii. 21. The only other 
passages in the New Testament where it is used in the sense of “ discord,” as 
here, are in St. John’s Gospel (John, vii. 43., ix. 16., x. 19.). The classical 


word for which cyiopa is a substitute is ardor. 
D2 
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Church, but to internal divisions, such as are occasioned 
by the conflicts between the several religious or monastic 
orders in the Greek and Roman Churches, or between 
political and theological parties in the nations of north- 
ern Europe. 

In the second place, the grounds of dissension were 
wholly different from any with which we are familiar. 
They were, doubtless, aggravated in Corinth by the con- 
flux of various elements which was to be found in the 
chief commercial city of the ancient world, and by the 
tendency to faction, which had long characterised the 
Greek race, and was formerly known by the name of 
orao1s, and stigmatised as the peculiar disease (vécog) of 
the old Greek commonwealths. But the especial occasion 
was the same which was to be found in all the Apos- 
tolical Churches, and which has never since been found 
in any. At no subsequent period have Christian com- 
munities been agitated as all then were by the rivalry 
and animosity of the Jewish and Gentile converts. 
Jewish converts to Christianity there have been in later 
ages, but in such small numbers, and with so little dis- 
tinction in their character, that their influence, as such, 
on the rest of the community has been almost nothing. 
In the first century it was just the reverse. Even in 
Corinth, the most exclusively Gentile of all the primitive 
Churches, they formed the basis of the community; and 
the difficulty of reconciling their scruples and meeting 
their prejudices was one of the chief tasks which the 
founder of the Church had to fulfil. We must conceive 
two bodies brought into the closest connection with 
each other, and taught to look upon each other as bro- 
thers and friends, of whom one part, in the present 
instance the more numerous, had but recently relin- 
quished the worship of Grecian Divinities; and to 
whom acts of gross immorality still appeared either 
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innocent or indifferent, and the future life something, 
if not incredible, at least difficult to be believed, — 
whilst the other part, comprising the most earnest and 
energetic portion of the society, consisted of men, Jews 
either by birth or by religion, who still retained all the 
Jewish rites of circumcision, of the Sabbath, of absti- 
nence from particular kinds of food, and of attendance 
at the Jewish festivals. It is obvious at once that no 
equal degree of contrariety has ever since been found 
within the bosom of the same religious society. In 
large nations, it is true, that the differences between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics may amount in some 
instances nearly to the same pitch; but in such cases 
the fusion has not been attempted, and the two bodies 
have lived apart, if not in open separation, from each 
other. 

In the third place, the professed watchwords of these 
parties were the names, not of any subordinate teachers, 
but of the Apostles themselves and their immediate 
followers, —“ I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Cephas, I 
of Christ.” 

It has sometimes been doubted whether these were 
the designations actually used by the Corinthian parties. 
“These things,” says the Apostle, “I have in a figure 
transferred (petecxynpatica) to myself and Apollos for 
your sakes,” as if,—so it has been said,—he had used 
the names of himself and Apollos instead of the real 
names of unknown leaders, in order either to avoid 
mixing himself up in their party disputes, or to im- 
press more forcibly upon them the futility of these 
rival claims, which even in himself and Apollos would 
be out of place, much more in those who really made 
them. But even if the general tenor of that passage! 
refers principally to the subordinate teachers in the 

aE Corsiv. 6: 
D3 
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Corinthian Church, there still would be nothing in it 
to interfere with the literal meaning of the other pas- 
sages', which mention the names not only of Paul and 
Apollos, but of Cephas, and naturally imply that, what- 
ever might be the claims or rivalries of particular 
leaders of the respective parties, those were the names 
to which all parties and leaders alike appealed. The 
Apostle, therefore, only means, that instead of speaking 
of the factions generally, especially of the rival faction 
calling itself by the name of Cephas, he had confined 
himself to those which called themselves after his name 
and that of Apollos, in order to show that his censure 
was aimed, not against his Judaising opponents merely, 
but against the factious spirit itself, by which those who 
claimed to be his partisans were no less animated than 
those who claimed to be his enemies. Such appears to 
have been the course adopted also in i. 13—16., where he 
immediately selects the party which said, “‘I am of Paul,” 
as the chief instance of the sin common to them all. 
When from the fact that such parties existed we come 
to consider what they were and in what their differences 
consisted, the scanty information which we possess for- 
bids us to advance anything with certainty beyond the 
most general statement. That they followed the great 
division of Jew and Gentile which ran through all the 
Churches of this period, and that the adherents of the 
former ranged themselves under the name of Cephas, 
and those of the latter under Paul, will hardly be 
doubted ; and, if so, it would seem probable that the 
party of Paul was in the ascendant during the period 
of the First Epistle, which chiefly attacks such sins as 
would belong to the Gentile portion of the community, 
and the party of Cephas during the period of the Se- 
cond Epistle, which expressly attacks a formidable body 
PE Corsrel ents 22: 
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of Judaisers. And the connection of these latter with 
Cephas is further confirmed by the appeals which they 
would seem to have made to his example and authority, 
in the only passage where their presence is certainly in- 
dicated in the First Epistle!, and in the stress laid by 
St. Paul on the error of St. Peter in his address to a 
similar party in Galatia.? 

What might be the relation of the followers of Paul 
to those of Apollos, it is now perhaps impossible to de- 
termine. That they were on the whole homogeneous, 
may be inferred both from the connection of Apollos 
with the disciples of Paul in the Acts®, and from the 
constant union of their names in this Epistle.* The 
only other certain indications furnished to us are those 
contained in the contrast of the expressions “ planting” 
and “watering,” ‘laying the foundation” and “ build- 
ing,” which, so far as they go, agree with the account 
in the Acts, speaking of the effects of the mission of 
Apollos to Corinth as subsequent to the visit of Paul. 
To this, although less positively, we might add the fre- 
quent allusions to pretensions to human wisdom and 
learning in the early chapters®; which would agree with 
no party so well as with that who professed to follow the 
Alexandrian Jew, eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures; 
whether we suppose that party to be found amongst the 
pure Gentiles, or amongst the Hellenistic Jews, to whom 
he seems chiefly to have addressed his arguments.° 

It may be observed in passing that the real name from 
which Apollos is abridged, as Lucas from Lucanus, An- 
tipas from Antipater, is “Apollonius.” Apparently 
from the circumstance that the first governor of Egypt 
left there by Alexander’ bore this name, the number 


Lye Ge 2 Gal. ii. 11—14. 3 xviii. 26. 
Sete derive Gey xviny Loe 2 Ty SI — PR Ti, WS 6 Acts, xviii. 28. 
 Avrian, ili. 5.; Curtius, iv. 11. 
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of “Apolloniuses” in Egypt was so great that “ unless 
some distinguishing epithet is added, it is impossible to 
say who they were.” One was Apollonius Rhodius, 
so called from his favourable reception in Rhodes, but 
really (like Apollos) a native of Alexandria, and suc- 
cessor of Eratosthenes in the headship of the Alexan- 
drian College or Museum. Another was a soothsayer 
of this time, who prophesied the death of Caligula.” 
The most celebrated person of the name living in the 
Apostolic age was the sophist of Tyana, called from his 
supposed birthplace “ Tyanzeus,” but who passed part 
of his life at Alexandria, and met Vespasian there.? 
Whether the words “And I of Christ” (ya & 
Xpiorot), refer to any distinct party, must remain 
doubtful. One would be glad with Chrysostom so 
to read the passage, as if the Apostle, after enumerating 
the other names, had broken off with the indignant ex- 
clamation, “ But J am of Christ.” Had, however, such 
an antithesis been intended, some such expression as 
eyo 62 Ilatinog Xpiorod seems almost of necessity re- 
quired to prevent the ambiguity which otherwise arises. 
And that there was some party laying claim to an 
exclusive connection with the One Name which, as the 
Apostle implies*, ought to have been regarded as 
common to all, is strongly confirmed by the expression 
in 2 Cor. x. 7., “If any man trust to himself that he 
is Christ’s, let him of himself think thus again, that 
as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s;” and although 
with less certainty, by the claims, apparently, of the 
same persons to be considered “ Apostles of Christ,” 
and “ministers of Christ.”° Without professing to 
determine the nature of this party with exact precision, 
' See Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Biography, p. 239. b. 


2 Dio Cass. lix. 29. % Philostr. Vit. Apoll. v. 31. 
4 1 Cor. i. 13. © 2 Cor. xi. 13. 23. 
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or to examine the many opinions which have been ex- 
pressed concerning it, the context of the Second Epistle 
where the above passages occur, indicates that, if they 
refer to either of the two leading divisions of the 
Corinthian Church, it is to the Jewish; and it is in 
accordance with what is implied of Judaising Christians 
in other passages, that they should have dwelt espe- 
cially on their national and lineal connection with “the 
Christ,” “the anointed Messiah,” “the son of David,” 
and that “the outward appearance,” the “ carnal and 
fleshly ” arguments on which they prided themselves’, 
should have been their intercourse either with ‘“ Christ 
Himself after the flesh,”? or with the original Jewish 
Apostles, who had seen Him®, or with ‘the brethren 
of the Lord,”* especially James, who would be pro- 
minently put forward as the head of the Church of 
Palestine. ° 

Of these factions, other indications have been sup- 
posed to exist in other parts of the New Testament, 
and the writings immediately following upon them. But 
the only certain traces besides those already referred 
to, are the indisputable allusions to a supposed hostility 
between Peter and James on one hand, and Paul on 
the other, in the Clementines, a work of about the date 
A. D. 212—230. With this exception, it is a remark- 
able fact that the factions, once so formidable, have 
never been revived. Never has any disruption of the 
unity of Christianity appeared of equal importance; 
never has any disruption which once appeared of im- 
portance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal 
controversy) been so completely healed. 


mor. Ve 12. x, 2, 3:7: 2 2Cor:,v. 16. $=) Coriixs le 
* Ib. 5. ° Comp. especially Gal. ii. 16. 20. 
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(1.) 


Description of the Factions. 


I. 10—16. 


TTapaxarnm® 6: tuas, aderdol, dia Tod dvoparog Toi) 
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10. twapaxadko. A mixture 
of entreaty and command. 
«© Obsecro.” 

dua TOD ovopaTos, 7. e. as the 
bond of union, and as the most 
Holy name by which they 
could be adjured. The connec- 
tion of this with xowwyviav in 
verse 9. is the link between 
this and the preceding para- 
graph, as ydpis and evyapicTa 
in verses 3. and 4, 

iva TO auto Aéynte. © Call 
yourselves by one common 
name,” instead of those various 
names which are afterwards 
noticed — (opposed to g«acTos 
réyEl. ) 

KaTnpticméevol, ** restored.” 
It has a more general signifi- 
cation, as in Gal. vi.i.; Rom. 
122.92 Cor. xi. 1 1.'5 Eph: 
iv. 12.; 1 Thess. i1. 10. ; Heb. 
Bee) Xe Voi5 ls Oe (Dut 
usually with the sense of “ re- 
storing,” or ‘completing ”’some- 
thing which has been set wrong. 
Comp. Matt. iv. 21., where it 
is used of the mending of the 
nets; and here, probably, sug- 
gested by the literal meaning 


of “ cyicuata,” rents. KaTap- 
tuaThp was the acknowledged 
phrase in classical Greek for a 
reconciler of factions. So De- 
monax at Cyrene, Herodot. iv. 
161. 

vods, “sense.” yvepn, “judg- 
ment” or ‘* view of life;” but 
probably no greater difference 
than between capdia and yu) 
in Acts, iv. 32. 

11. br THv XXojs, probably 
* the slaves of Chloe going to 
and from Ephesus and Corinth 
on business.” 

%ptdes, here used as identical 
with oxiouara, not divisions 
from, but within, the society. 

12. Agyw 5é TOTO. +“ What 
I mean is.” Compare Eph. 
v. 32. 

éxaotos vuov. * There is 
none of you who has not joined 
one or other of the parties.” 
For the factions themselves, 
see the Introduction to this 
section. It is enough here to 
observe, 1. That the two lead- 
ing divisions are those of Paul 
and Cephas, the Gentile and 
the Jewish. 2. That “ Cephas” 
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is St. Peter, and not (as Theo- 
phylact and QCécumenius, on 
Gal. i1., and Euseb. H. E. v. 
12., suppose) another person 
of the same name, is clear, not 
only from the whole context, 
but from the manuer in which 
Clemens Romanus, in referring 
to this very passage, speaks of 
him as the Apostle, é7’ aX)- 
Gevas (6 waxapios IlabdXos arroc- 
TONOS ETETTELNEV Ut TEPL AVTOU 
te kat Knfba te xa AToAX, 
ia TO Kal TOTE TpocKNicELs 
tas meronoba. “AX 7 
MpockKALoLs éxElvn FTTOV auap- 
Tia TpoonveyKEV TPOTEKALONTE 
yap “AmroaToNows mewapTupnie- 
vos Kal avept Sedoxicpevm Tap’ 
autots.* 

13. Meuéepictar 6 xptaTos, 
|< Christ is divided.” Lach- 
mann’s punctuation is both 
| more striking, and also agrees 
better with the context, than 
that of the Received Text. 
Had it been a question, “ Is 
Christ divided?” one would 
expect pa) meu, as in the fol- 
lowing clauses. It is an ab- 
rupt and mournful summing 
up of the statement of their 
divisions. ‘ By your factions, 
Christ who lives in the Chris- 


* Ep. ad Cor. 1. ¢. 47. 
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fuov. © é6anrtioa, 
tian society, and by whom you 
should be united, is torn asun- 
der.” And then, after a pause, 
follows the burst of indigna- 
tion: “ Surely it was not Paul 
who was crucified for you, and 
into whose name you were bap- 
tized!” “ It was not Paul who 
died for you, or to whom you 
died.” He takes his own 
party for the specimen of the 
evil of which he complains, 
as being the one in which it 
most forcibly strikes him, and 
also in which he can best de- 
nounce the sin of party spirit 
itself, without being supposed 
to be influenced by opposition 
to the views or claims of the 
hostile factions. It is the first 
instance of the “ transferring” 
of which he speaks in iv. 6. 
For this sense of peuepliotas 
see Mark, ii. 26. 

14. evyapicTO TO Ged. “I 
thank God that it so happened 
even without my express in- 
tention.” 

Crispus, as the ruler of the 
synagogue (Acts, xvill. 8.), 
and Gaius (or “ Caius”) as the 
Apostle’s host (Rom. xvi. 23.), 
would naturally be the two 
most obvious of his converts, 


+ Compare for the connection, Rom. vi. 2, 3. 
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DVredava ofxov: 


os Yj / sP/ 
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Ob yap aréoreiad ps [6]* ypioreg PamriSew, avr’ evay- 


yerileobou 


2 Om. 6 before xpiords. 


and most prominent in his re- 
collections. “ Crispus” was a 
common name of Jews.* 

16. This addition of the 
baptism of Stephanas seems to 
be a subsequent correction. 
Stephanas and his household 
(for this is the most natural 
meaning of the words—like 
ol audit Xrepavav) were his 
earliest converts, xvi. 15. 17., 
which see. 

ovx oida. “I do not re- 
member.” Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 
2os ACLS, XXL O. 

17. “So little concern have 
I with baptizing, that it is not 
properly part of my mission.” 
In the injunction, Matt. xxviii. 
19., the principal command is, 
as here, to ‘‘ make disciples ” 
(uabnrevcate) ; baptizing ” 


* Jevamoth, ii. 3., xii. 2.; Lightfoot. 


(Barrigovtes) is introduced 
subordinately, as the mode by 
which the nations are to be 
made disciples. So also in 
Mark, xvi. 15, 16., the duty 
of “ proclaiming the Gospel ” 
(xnpv&ate TO evayyedov) with 
its subsequent effects of “ be- 
lieving,” and of “ signs follow- 
ing,” ds to what the 
ing,” corresponds 

Apostle here calls “ preaching 
the Gospel” (evayyerifeo Par) ; 
“baptism” (Samia Gels) is men- 
tioned once subordinately, as 
an explanation of ‘ believing ” 
(miotevoas). Such, too, was 
the practice; the preaching 
was the mission of the Apo- 
stles, as of our Lord before 
them f; the administration of 
baptism was performed by in- 
feriors.t 


t John, iv. 2. 


{ Comp. Acts, viii. 12. 16., and by implication, Acts, ii. 41., ix. 18., x. 48., 
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PARAPHRASE I. 10—16.— “ First let me entreat and com- 
mand you, in the name of our common Master, to 
lay aside these party watchwords by which you call 
yourselves, remembering that by them you divide Christ 
Himself. You especially who profess to follow 
me as your leader, attend to what I, your leader, 
tell you. Surely the very act of your admission into 
the Christian society showed you that there was One 
greater than Paul, who died for you, and to whom 
you died. There was nothing in that first beginning 
of your Christian life which brought you into any 
special connection with me. With three exceptions, 
you were baptized not by me, but by others, and thus it 
was providentially ordered that you should have no 
pretext for attaching yourselves to me as the head 
of a party. And this reluctance of mine to baptize is 
also in accordance with the duty imposed upon me. 
My mission from Christ was not to form a party,— 
no, nor even a society, or a Church,—but to declare the 
glad tidings of the Gospel. To that great object all else 
was subordinate.” 


In this section we may observe — 

1. Party spirit is denounced as a sin in itself, irre- 
spectively of the right or wrong opinions connected 
with it; and the true safeguard against it is in the 
recollection of the great bond of fellowship with Christ, 
which all have in common. “Christianus mihi nomen 
est,’ said an ancient bishop, in answer to some such 
distinction ; ‘‘ Catholicus cognomen.” 

2. The first duty of an Apostle was to lose himself 


jentirely in the cause which he preached. Even the 
| most important details or forms—even though it were 


. 


q 


the organisation of the Christian society through the 
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rite instituted by Christ Himself—were so insignifi- 
cant in comparison, that St. Paul spoke of them as 
though he had no concern with them. 

3. It was not in the mere adoption of eminent names, 
but in the party spirit which attaches more importance 
to them than to the great cause which all good men 
have in common, that the sin of the Corinthian factions 
consisted. Even the sacred name of Christ Himself 
may thus be desecrated; and as the Apostle here 
rebukes those who said “I am of Christ,” no less than 
those who said “I am of Paul, of Apollos, and of 
Cephas,” so in the Gospels we read that our Lord 
Himself refused to take the title of “ good,”! and that 
“He Himself baptized not, but His disciples.”? If 
the holiest name of all can thus be made a party 
watchword ; if Christianity itself can thus be turned 
to the purposes of a faction, much more may any 
of its subordinate manifestations. And as the pecu- 
liar distinction of the character of our Lord is, that 
it rises far above any local or temporary influences, 
and has, for the most part, escaped, even in thought, 
from any association with them, so the character of the 
Apostle, although in a lower measure, vindicates itself 
in this passage from any identification with the party 
which called itself after his name, and is a true example 
of the possibility of performing a great work, and 
labouring earnestly for great truths, without losing 
sight of the common ground of Christianity, or be- 
coming the centre of a factious and worldly spirit. 

4. It is by catching a glimpse, however partial, of 
those wild dissensions which raged around and beneath 
the Apostolical writings, that we can best appreciate 
the unity and repose of those writings themselves ; it 
is by seeing how completely these dissensions have been 
obliterated that we can best understand how marked 


' Luke, xviii. 19. 2 John, iv. 2. 
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was the difference between their results and those of 
analogous divisions in other history. We know how 
the names of Plato and Aristotle, of Francis and 
Dominic, of Luther and Calvin, have continued as the 
rallying point of rival schools and systems long after 
the decease and contrary even to the intentions of the 
respective founders. But with regard to the factions 
of the Apostolic age it was not so. Hundreds of in- 
ferior names have been perpetuated in the history of 
inferior sects : but the schools of Paul, and Apollos, and 
Cephas, which once waged so bitter a warfare against 
each other, were extinguished almost before ecclesiastical 
history had begun; and the utmost diversity of human 
character and outward style has been unable to break 
the indissoluble harmony in which their memories are 
united in the associations of the Christian world. 
Partly this arose from the nature of the case. The 
Apostles could not have been the founders of sys- 
tems even if they would. Their power was not their 
own but another’s—‘“ who made them to differ from 
another? what had they which they had not re- 
ceived?” If once they claimed an independent autho- 
rity, their authority was gone. Great philosophers, 
great conquerors, great heresiarchs, leave their names 
even in spite of themselves. But such the Apostles 
could not be without ceasing to be what they were, and 
the total extinction of the parties which were called 
after them is in fact a testimony to the divinity of their 
mission. And it is difficult not to believethat inthe great 
work of reconciliation, of which the outward volume 
of the Sacred Canon is the leading monument, they 
were themselves not merely passive instruments, but 
active and conscious agents; that a lesson is still to be 
derived from the record they have left of their own 
resistance to the claims of the factions which vainly 
endeavoured to divide what God had joined together. 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


(2.) The Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. 
I. 17—II. 5. 


mu @ dia Acyov, va py xevwhy 6 oTauvpdg ToD 
oux ey codia Adyov, py xevoly 6 upog TOD 


Xplo Tov. 


B‘Q Ardyog yap 6 Tod arTaupOD ToIG piv amoAAULEVOIS 


17. The first part of this 
verse has been already ex- 
plained as belonging to the 
previous section, and _ the 
course of the argument would 
have led us to expect a con- 
tinuation of the reasons why 
the Apostle was not sent to 
baptize. But, having stated 
that he was sent to preach the 
Gospel, he is diverted from 
the previous train of thought 
by the recollection that the 
preaching of the Gospel had 
itself been made a subject of 
contention and party feud. 
This might have been either 
that he was taunted by his ad- 
versaries with a want of that 
human learning and eloquence 
on which the Greek rhetori- 
cians prided themselves, and 
by which Apollos was distin- 
guished, or that he himself, as 
“the chief speaker”* with 
Apollos, was set up by the 
Gentile party as a model of a 
great teacher, in opposition to 
the simple unlettered instruc- 
tions of Cephas or of James. 
The latter is most favoured by 
the context and the nature of 


* Comp. Acts, xiv. 12. 


the case, especially if we may 
suppose that the party of Apollos 
was practically identified with 
that of St. Paul. At any rate, 
the general tendency of the 
whole passage is not to claim, 
but to disclaim, for himself and 
the Gospel the ‘“ wisdom” 
which the Corinthians seemed 
to expect. 

copia Adyou. “ Wisdom 
which consists in words,” A0- 
yos having, besides, the sense 
of “ mere words,” as in Aris- 
totle, Eth. vii. 9., x. 9.f 

kevobn, “ deprived of its in- 
herent power.” Compare Rom. 
iv. 14. ‘ Lest the form in 
which I taught should be in- 
consistent with the humiliation 
of the lesson.” 

0 oTaupos Tov ypicTov. The 
humiliation of Christ, as ex- 
pressed in the shameful death 
of the Crucifixion, which was 
in itself the centre of the 
Apostle’s teaching, and at Co- 
rinth was in this respect espe- 
cially needed as an antidote to 
the pride of the ambitious sects 
and vain Greeks. 


18. 6 Adyos yap. “ The 


Jt Comp. 1 Cor, ii. 13, 14., iv. 19, 20.; 1 Thess. ii. 5, 13. 
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true power of the Gospel is in 
this very Cross which is so de- 
spised.” 

6 Noyos. * There is a word,” 
‘an eloquence,” which is most 
powerful, ‘‘ the eloquence of 
the Cross” (referring to codia 
Aoyou). 

Tots atro\dupevols. Unbe- 
lievers are regarded by St. 
Paul as already dead, — be- 
lievers as already saved. “ A 
sweet savour... in them that 
are saved, and in them that 
perish.” 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

19. yeypartat yap. This 
gives the reason for dvvayis: 
“ God’s power is greater than 
man’s wisdom, for you will re- 
member how this is set forth 
in the Prophets.” He then, as 
often, combines two distinct 
passages in one quotation. 
Both are from Isaiah, nearly 
as in the L XX. (1.) Isa. xxix. 
14., * I will destroy,” &c. The 
original meaning is, that the 
wisdom of the pretended lead- 
ers of the Jewish people shall 
be confounded by the judg- 
ments of God. The LXX. 
has xpv\o for afetijcw. The 


* See Lightfoot’s quotation :— 


*“ God showed to Adam 


20 ~ / - ~ 5 F 
mov codec; Tov ypayya- 


BOT: is © shall perish” and 

“shall disappear.” (2.) Isa. 
xxxill. 18., ““ Where is the 
scribe?” &c. The original 
meaning is a burst of triumph 
over the defeat of Senna- 
cherib: “ Where is he who 
exacted and weighed the tri- 
bute, and who counted the 
towers of Zion as if they 
were hisown?” These words 
the Apostle applies generally ; 
adopting, apparently, the com- 
mon phraseology of the Rab- 
bis on the subject.* 

“The wise man,” addos, 
probably refers specially to the 
Greeks, as the word especially 
used by themselves, e. g. in the 
derivatives iddcogos, cadic- 
ths. The scribe,” ypaypa- 
tevs, is the Jew. It is only 
in the sense of a Jewish “ex- 
pounder of the Law” that 
it can be classed with codos 
and oufmtnT7s. Whenever it 
is used generally, or in refe- 
rence to Gentiles, it merely 
means “clerk,” or “ secre- 
tary,” unless, perhaps, in Ec- 
clus. xxxvill.4. The “dis- 
puter,” cvgj7nT7s, seems to bea 


Every generation, and the disputers of it ; 
Every generation, and the wise men of it; 
Kvery generation, and the scribes of it; 
Every generation, and the governors of it. 
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word descriptive of the popu- 
lar disputations which took 
place in rival schools. (Comp. 
Acts, ‘vi’ 95 im: 293) av 
ai@vos TovTtou refers to all the 
three, and is to be slightly 
distinguished from xocpov; the 
first referring to the tran- 
sitory, the second to the visible 
and material, character of the 
present world. 

These expressions acquire 
an additional force by a com- 
parison with the Rabbinical 
belief that the cessation of 
Rabbinical wisdom was to be 
one of the signs of the Mes- 
siah’s coming*, and that this 
was expressly foretold in Isa. 
xxxlil. 18., analogous to the 
belief of Christians in the 
cessation of oracles in the 
heathen world :— 


“The oracles are dumb, 
No more the hideous hum 
Runs thro’ the arched roof in words 
deceiving.” 


21. gv tH codia tod Jed 
may be, (1.) ‘* God ordained in 
His wisdom that the wisdom 
of the world shall not be the 
means of arriving at a know- 
ledge of God;” in which 
case compare Acts, xiv. 16. : 
“God in times past suffered 


all men to walk in their own 
ways.” Acts, xvii. 30.: “The 
times of this ignorance God 
winked at.” Rom. iii. 25.: 
« The passing over (m7dpecw) 
of sins that are gone before 
(mpoyeyovotwv) through the 
forbearance of God.” (2.) 
«“When all the wisdom of God 
had been displayed, the world 
was still unable to arrive at the 
knowledge of God. It was not 
converted by His wisdom, and 
therefore He chose to con- 
found it by saving, not the 
world, but the believers (if one 
may say so) through His folly.” 
dua THs copias may, thus, be 
either “its wisdom,” or the 
repetition and explanation of év 
7 oodia tov Jeov, ** through 
the wisdom which I have just 
mentioned.” Compare the ge- 
neral context in Rom. i. 16— 
21., where the Apostle argues 
in like manner that the Gospel 
is shown to be the power of 
God to those who believe, be 
cause in spite of full light the 
Gentile world had rejected the 
knowledge of God. 

In either case, 6 Kxdopos 
(“the world of Gentiles ”) is 
opposed to of murtevovtes (“the 
believing world”); and in the 
next verse, ‘‘the world” is 


* See the quotations from the Mishna (Sota, ix. 15.; Schir. x. 1. 12.; 
Hagiga, f. 15. 2.) apud Wetstein, ad loc. 
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24 
® onmeiov. 
expanded into “ Jew and 
Greek,” and ‘* those that 
believe” are explained b 
| y 

“ we.” 

22. é7re.d7), either, (1.) anew 
sentence, ‘* Now that the 


Greeks and Jews object, we 
preach,” &c., according to the 
construction by which 6: is 
sometimes found in the apo- 
dosis; in that case Lachmann’s 
punctuation is to be adopted; 
or (2.) a repetition of the first 
évrevo) in 21., and given as an 
amplification of the ground 
already stated there. In that 
case the punctuation in the 
Received Text is to be adopted. 
The second is perhaps the 
best. 

"Tovdavo. “EXXnves. ** Cha- 
racters like the Jews — like the 
Greeks” (implied in the omis- 
sion of the article), “EAAnv 
is used here, as elsewhere in 
the Epistles, not exclusively 
of the Greek nation, but for 
Gentiles or Pagans generally, 
from the fact, that since the 
diffusion of the Greek race by 
Alexander’s conquests, their 
language and religion fur- 
nished the most vbvious anti- 
thesis to Judaism; and in this 
sense the word was continued 
in the Byzantine empire, till it 
became absolutely synonymous 
with * Pagan.” 


pew play. 
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onpsia, “signs,” (for onuctor, 
“a sign,”) is supported by all 
the ancient MSS. (A. B. C. D. 
E. F. G.) but one (1.), and is 
certainly right. Though a vari- 
ation from the form in Matt. 
xi. 38., xvi. 1., it agrees with 
John, iv. 48., and would bear 
the same general meaning of 
“outward visible wonders to 
gratify the craving of super- 
stition;” as codgva is “an in- 
ward completeness of system 
to gratify the cravings of the 
intellect.” 

23. jets. We, Apostles 
and Christians.” 

yptoTov, K.T-rX. Christ, to 
whom, in His humiliation, the 
Jews have a religious, the 
Greeks an intellectual, objec- 
tion, but who, to ws, who are 
called to believe in Him, 
though still the same Christ, 
is really a far greater mani- 
festation of power than any 
sign in Heaven or outward 
miracle, — a far greater mani- 
festation of wisdom, than any 
system of mere human learn- 
ing, inasmuch as He is the 
power and the wisdom, not of 
man, but of God.” 

« The power of God as de- 
livering from the bondage of 
sin.” Compare Rom. viii. 2. 
‘The wisdom of God as ex- 
hibiting the Divine wisdom of 
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the plan of Redemption.” Com- 
pare Eph.i. 8, 9. 17, 18. 

onsia, oKavdador, Svvapts, 
on one hand, and codia, pwpla, 
copia, on the other hand, cor- 
respond to each other. Observe 
the repetition of ypicrtov, “He 
in whom the unbelievers saw 
only the crucified malefactor, 
was to the believers the power 
and wisdom of God.” 

25. OTe TO wOpov Tod Izod. 
‘sor this, if it were, as it 
appears to be, the least wisdom 
of God, is wiser than the wis- 
dom of men.” 

26. It was a general, though 
nota universal rule (ov 7oAXo1, 
not ovdeis), that the first con- 
verts were from the humblest 
and most illiterate classes. The 
few exceptions that occur in 
the New Testament itself are 
Nicodemus and Joseph, Ser- 
gius Paulus, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Apollos, and the 
Apostle Paul himself. Of the 
original Apostles it was proba- 
bly true without exception. 
A doubtful tradition of Bar- 


tholomew’s high birth is all 
that has ever been alleged to 
the contrary. 

7™v Kryjnow. © The man- 
ner of your conversion to 
Christianity.” See on vii. 20. : 
Kata oapKka, “ outwardly ” = 
Tov KOcjuou TovTov.  Bnyézere 
(“see” or “ youssee”) may 
be either imperative or indica- 
tive. 

27, 28. Ta waa, opposed to 
codot,— Ta acbevi to duvatol, 
—Ta ayevh Kat Ta 2€ovbevn- 
péva (comp. vi. 4.) to evryevels. 

A. F. G. omit ta xatai- 
oxvvn— 2&erzEato 6 eos. But 
this is probably from the mis- 
take of the copyist passing 
over the two lines, which end 
in a similar termination to that 
which preceded. 

Ta pn ovta, the climax of 
the whole. ‘God has not 
only made the Gospel to pre- 
vail over wisdom and power 
and rank, but has created it 
out of nothing, that so, in our 
redemption as well as our 
creation, we might be wholly 
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® auto for Tov QeEov, 

dependent upon him.” Com- 
pare Rom. iv. 17. 

kal is inserted before ta py 


ona ine ob. ©.2+ DD? J. cand 
the Received Text, and is 


omitted in A. C.? D.? E. (?) F. 
G. and in Lachmann. If the 
omission is correct, the words 
Ta py OvTa are not an addi- 
tion to, but a summary of, the 
successive ideas of the previous 
verse. 

30. What in 27—29. isexhi- 
bited on its negative side, is 
here exhibited on its positive 
side. “ God is our Creator; 
and therefore we are to con- 
fide in none and in nothing 
besides Him. He is our Crea- 
tor; and therefore you are 
certainly His children, — born 
again into the world through 
Christ, who, as the first-born 
of this new creation (éyev7), 
was made to us the true source 
and exemplar of divine wis- 
dom.” Comp. Rom. xi. 36., 
where the same truth is stated, 
that from the Father through 
the Son all things exist, that, 
in opposition to all the wis- 
dom and power of the world, 
Christ alone contains the true 
divine wisdom. With this as- 
sertion the antithesis properly 
closes, as is shown by the 
position of the words, that 
«Christ was made unto us 


b juw cola. 

wisdom from God.” But here, 
as elsewhere, the Apostle’s 
feeling overflows, and adds 
(what is not strictly needed) 
that Christ, besides being our 
wisdom is also “both our righ- 
teousness and our holiness,” 
(Siucatoovrn Te Kal ayiacpos), 
“the one as truly as the other 
—the source and exemplar of 
both.” That this is the force 
of the juxtaposition of the 
words is evident from tz... 
kat. Compare vi. 11. It may 
be observed that this is the 
earliest passage in St. Paul’s 
writings which contains the 
germ of Rom. i. 17., and the 
structure of teaching built 
upon it. Kal amodUTpwors. 
« And yet more, He is our 
ransom from all evil; in Him 
we all receive that ransom by 
which our mortal natures shall 
be set free from the bondage 
of corruption.” That this is 
the full meaning of the word 
was implied by its occupying 
the climax of the sentence. 
Compare Rom. viii. 21—23. 

31. “ Thus our very boast- 
ing is an expression of our de- 
pendence.” The quotation is 
a condensation of Jeremiah ix. 
AS, 24. ** Let not, the) wise 
man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might; let not 
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the rich man glory in his 
riches, but let him that glo- 
rieth glory in this, —that he 
understandeth and knoweth 
me, — that I am the Lord 
which exercise lovingkindness, 
judgment, and righteousness 
in the earth.” And the words 
‘in the Lord” probably con- 
tain a latent reference in the 
Apostle’s mind, not merely to 
God generally (as in 29.), but 
to Christ Jesus specially, as 
just described in 30. 

11. 1. What he has said ge- 
nerally, he now exemplifies 
in himself. 

** And in my own person, 
too, this was true.” It is pos- 
sible that this emphatic refer- 
ence to himself (cay) is based 
on the comparison of himself 
with other teachers, or with 
Christians in general; but it 
is more natural to suppose that 
it results only from the com- 
parison between his practice 
and his preaching, — “ As the 
Gospel is, so also am [I its 
Apostle.” For a similar ar- 
gument, that, as his teaching 
was, so must be his own cha- 
racter and practice, see 2 Cor. 
i. 17—20., ili. 7—12., in regard 
to truthfulness and sincerity as 
here to simplicity ; «at having, 
in part, the sense common in 


+ 2 iCor: x. 10., xi. 
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Thucydides, “in fact:” as, 
e.g. Thucyd. vi. 64.: Ozep Kal 
KaTéNabov. 

vTrepoyny, * excelling others.” 

TO waptuplov Tov Izod. “ My 
testimony of what God has 
done in Christ.” B.D. E. F. 
G. J. The reading of pvot7}- 
pwov in A. C. is probably from 
verse 7. 

2. ovK éxpiwa TL eidevat. “I 
determined to know nothing” 
(ov« expwa, like ob dye; not 
* [ did not determine,” but 
“IT determined not”). The 
reading of the Rec. Text, tod 
eldgvat, is supported by only 
one ancient MS. (J.); but for 
a similar construction, compare 
Acts, xxvil. 1. (éxpivamev tod 
arom)ev). You will recol- 
lect that my preaching was no 
philosophical system; for it 
was confined to the exhibition 
of Jesus Christ, and that not 
in His glory, but in His humi- 
liation, in which you were 
called upon to share.” 

3. kayo (“and J”), as in 
verse 1., here repeated as ex- 
pressing still more emphatically 
the absence of human power, 
not only in his practice, but in 
his person. 

“Weakness,” alluding to the 
infirmities so often mentioned 
in the 2nd Epistle.* “ Fear and 


30., xii. 5. 9, 10. 
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* dyOpwrivys before codias 


trembling,” 72. e. anxiety occa- 


sioned by a consciousness of his 
weakness. Compare the same 
expressions used of the recep- 
tion of Titus, 2 Cor. vil. 15., and 
of the behaviour of slaves, Eph. 
vi.5. For St. Paul’s personal 
presence, see on 2 Cor. x. 10., 
SNE TE 

4. Noyos, the * form,” xK7- 
puywa, the “ substance of his 
preaching ;” but the words do 
not require a precise distinc- 
tion. 

meOois, probably an adjec- 
tive for muGavois, after the ana- 
logy of gedos and pipos, — 
not found in classical writers. 
«Corinthian words” was a 
popular expression for exqui- 
site and elaborate phrases.* 

avOpwrivns (* human”), in- 
serted before codpias in A.C., 


* Wetstein, ad loc. 
. Weisk. p. 112. 


+ Fragment I. ed 


was probably added from an 


unnecessary fear lest ‘ wis- 
dom” itself should seem to be 
disparaged. 


év atrodei€et, ‘in the proofs 
given by the Spirit and the 
power which wasinme.” The 
words (mvgupatos, Suvapews) 
evidently refer to the pre- 
ternatural gifts, whether of 
the Corinthians or of himself. 
Compare the whole argument 
Of Vi Corm, xin ole eas PO: 
One of the Fragments of 
Longinus+, apparently in al- 
lusion to the abrupt and un- 
systematic style on which the 
Apostle here prides himself, 
says, that ‘“ Paul of Tarsus 
was the first who excelled in 
unproved assertions” (7p@Tov 
. 5 « « MpoiaTapevoy doypmatos 
ATATOOELKTOU). 
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PaRAPuRasE I. 17—I1. 5. —“' The Gospel which I preach 
is no system of mere words, fair without, but hollow 
within. I did nothing to conceal the simplicity and 
the offensiveness of the humiliation of Him whom I 
preached. That very humiliation, expressed in its 
strongest form in the Cross on which He died, has in 
itself a power to convince the hearts of men far beyond 
any system of human philosophy; and in Him whom 
the proud Jew, and the intellectual Greek, reject as a 
crucified malefactor, His followers recognise the truest 
satisfaction to all their wants. Nor is it only im 
Christ, but in His followers, that the same law 1s 
visible; you have only to look at the quarters -from 
which the ranks of Christians are filled, to see that you 
owe nothing to your own wisdom, or power, or station, 
but all to God, by whom you have, in the person of 
Christ, been called, as if to a new existence, in this His 
second creation. He is your true wisdom; and not 
only so,—your righteousness, and holiness, and ransom. 
What I have thus stated generally was realised to the 
letter in my own practice; in my determination to 
preach, not theories but the fact of Christs Crucifixion ; 
in my own personal insignificance, as contrasted with 
the greatness of my cause.” 


eee 


Tuts passage is important as containing a statement of 
the main subject of the Apostle’s preaching. A similar 
and somewhat expanded description occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 
3—8., which makes it to consist in the setting forth of 
the Death and the Resurrection of Christ. Both agree 
in the selection of the close of our Lord’s life as the chief 
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topic of his addresses: ‘‘I delivered unto you first of 
all. ...how that Christ died for our sins... . was 
buried .... and rose again.” The statement in this 
passage takes us a step further, and tells us that it was 
especially the manner of the death on which the Apostle 
chiefly dwelt—the Cross of Christ!, Christ crucified.” 
And when we compare this language with that of the 
nearly contemporary Epistle to the Galatians, “ before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ had evidently been set forth, 
crucified among them,”? it is clear that the subject, 
though here given with a special application to the intel- 
lectual pride of the Corinthians, was habitual to him 
during this period of his life. So far as we can judge 
from his statements here, there were two points which 
specially commended it to him,—its simplicity and 
its humiliation ; both alike uncongenial to the two great 
classes of his readers. 

1. It was, as he says, the well known characteristic 
of “Jews” to demand “signs” or ‘portents.” The 
especial “‘ sign” which they sought was that of some 
manifestation of the ‘“ Shechinah,” or Divine glory, in 
the Heavens, to encompass the Messiah. But the ten- 
dency was more general: it was that craving for the 
marvellous and miraculous, which still characterizes 
Oriental nations,—which appears in the licence of 
Arabian invention and credulity,—and which in the 
Jewish nation reached its highest pitch in the extrava- 
gant fictions of the Rabbinical writers. ‘The proverb 
“Credat Judeeus” shows the character which they had 
obtained amongst the Romans for readiness to accept 
the wildest absurdities ; and this disposition to seek for 
signs is expressly commended in the Mishna.* To a 


~ realli Pieler hpi ae caer vires Ui 
4 Pirke Aboth. c. 5. § 4, 5.; Tract. Joma. fol. 75. p. 1.; Schemoth 
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certain extent this tendency is met by the Gospel mira- 
cles. “This was the beginning of ‘signs’ (c7p<Iwy) 
which Jesus did.”! “Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs.”* Yet on the whole it is discouraged. 
“A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign, and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the 
sign of the Prophet Jonas.”? ‘“ Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe.”* And what is thus 
intimated in the Gospels, is here followed out by the 
Apostle. In answer to this demand for “signs,” he 
produced the least dazzling, the least miraculous part 
of the whole of the career of our Lord,—the simple 
fact of His Crucifixion. 'The more ample we suppose 
the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or the more por- 
tentous their nature, so much the more striking is the 
testimony of Christ and the Apostle to the truth that it 
is not on them that the main structure of Christian 
faith is to be built up. The tendency in human nature, 
especially in Oriental nature, is acknowledged, and, 
to a certain extent satisfied. But it is discountenanced 
as unworthy of the highest and best form of Christian 
Revelation. 

The same simplicity of teaching which was thus a re- 
buke to the superstitious cravings of the Oriental and the 
Jew, was also a rebuke to the intellectual demands of 
the European Greek. What outward miracles were to 
them, a theory, a system, a philosophy were to their 
heathen neighbours. The same subtlety of discussion 
which had appeared already in the numerous schools 
into which Greek philosophy was broken up, and which 
appeared afterwards in the theological speculations of 


Rabba, sect. 9. pr.; Tanchuma, 21, 22.; Sohar. part ii. f. 8. (quoted in 
Reiche, Comment. ad 1 Cor. ii. 22.). 
? John, ii. 11. 2 Acts, ii. 22. S Matt. xvi. 4. + John, iv. 48. 
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the fourth and fifth centuries, needed not now, as in the 
time of Socrates, to be put down by a truer philosophy, 
but by something which should give them fact instead 
of speculation, —flesh and blood instead of words and 
theories. Such a new starting point was provided by 
the Apostle’s constant representation of the homely and 
simple but startling event which had taken place within 
their own generation in Judeea,—the Crucifixion of his 
Master. Its outward form was familiar to them, wher- 
ever the Roman law had been carried out against the 
slaves and insurgents of the East. It was for them 
now to discover its inward application to themselves. 

And this brings us to the second point of view from 
which the Crucifixion is here viewed —namely, its 
humiliation. 

2. In order to enter into the force of this, we must 
picture to ourselves a state of feeling which, in part 
from the effect produced on the world by this very 
passage and the spirit which it describes, is entirely 
removed from our present experience. Not only is the 
outward symbol of the Cross glorified in our eyes by 
the truth of the religion which it represented, but the 
very fact of the connection between Christianity and 
humiliation is one of the proofs to us of its divine 
excellence. But at its first propagation, and even to 
this day in the parts of the world external to Christen- 
dom it is far otherwise. The Crucifixion was and is a 
“scandal” to the Jewish nation, as a degradation to 
the Messiah. Christ has been called by them in deri- 
sion \5n, “the man who was hanged ;” and Christians, 
“the servants of him who was hanged.” And it is 
well known that in the Mahometan religion, both as 
now professed and as set forth in the Koran, the sup- 
posed ignominy of the Crucifixion is evaded by the 
story that the Jews, in a judicial blindness, seized and 
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crucified Judas instead of Christ, who ascended from 
their hands into heaven. ‘‘ You do not think that 
those brute Jews nailed the Lord Isa (Jesus) to a 
cross ?”’ was the indignant question of an intelligent 
Mussulman to an English traveller — “‘ Oh, no! they 
never nailed Him; He lives for ever in Heaven.” And 
the objection thus felt by Jews and Mahometans to the 
Crucifixion as a degradation of the Messiah, was felt 
by the educated classes of Greek and Roman society as 
a degradation of the Religion itself—encumbered as it 
thus was, in their eyes, with associations so low, and 
addressed, as they would say, to classes so contempt- 
ible as the beggars and slaves of the Roman Empire. 
Accordingly, in this passage is contained the earliest 
statement, we might almost call it prophecy, of the 
triumph of Christianity over the world. What the 
Apostle assumed as certain in the first beginning of the 
struggle has now been confirmed by the experience of 
many centuries. The Cross which, with all its associa- 
tions, conveyed no thoughts to the Greek, the Roman, 
or the Jew, but of the lowest and most infamous punish- 
ment, has now become literally the glory of the civilised 
world; enshrined in our most famous works of art, in 
our greatest historical recollections, in our deepest 
feelings of devotion. The society which consisted al- 
most exclusively in the first instance of the lower 
orders, chiefly of slaves and freedmen, and which for 
three centuries certainly numbered amongst its converts 
none of commanding intellect compared with the poets, 
historians, and philosophers who still headed the litera- 
ture of the Roman Empire, has now embraced within 
itself all the civilisation of the world. The inhabitants 
of the palaces from which were taken the splendid 
works of art that adorn the galleries of the Vatican, 
have disappeared before the inhabitants of the cata- 
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combs, whose rude, ill-spelt epitaphs and barbarous 
sculptures may be seen beside them. The follies and 
weaknesses which have been pointed out so often in the 
writers of the first ages of the Christian Church, have 
not prevented the acknowledgment of their religion by 
some of the greatest philosophers and profoundest in- 
tellects that have ever risen in the world. 

What was most remarkably exhibited in the triumph 
of Christianity itself has been exhibited in a less re- 
markable degree in its different forms subsequently. 
‘The immense impression produced by some of the saints 
of the middle ages, as well as by some of the least cul- 
tivated intellects of later times, as amongst our own 
Nonconformists, is a testimony to the same truth on 
a smaller scale. When Bonaventura pointed to the 
Crucifix as the source of all his learning, — when 
Luther took his stand on a few words from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, —it was the same effect, produced in a less 
direct form. But the first shock was the greatest. 
The apparent insignificance of the Apostle —the no- 
velty, and the offensiveness of the truth, and of the 
image under which the truth was conveyed, can never 
be repeated or equalled. 
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(3.) Zhe Contrast of Human and Divine Wisdom. 
II. 6—III. 4. 
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6. “ But, although we ab- 
jure human wisdom, there is a 
true wisdom which we speak 
to those who are fit to receive 
it.” (redsdous, “ fullgrown,” as 
opposed to vn7riots, ii. 1.). 

7. év uvotnpilo, if referred to 
Aadoduev, is, “ We speak in a 
matter which is a secret from 
the unenlightened ;” if to co- 
diav, “ We speak of a wisdom 
which is a secret.” It has its 
ordinary twofold sense of ‘‘a 
secret made known to the ini- 
tiated.” 

Ti atroKexpuppevnv. The 
perfect tense is emphatic: “I 
mean that wisdom which has 
for so many ages been con- 
cealed, but is now revealed.” 
Compare Rom. xvi. 25. 

eis Oofav Huav, “in order 
that by its revelation we might 
receive glory ; that glory which 
is the highest gift of God to 
His children.”* This “ glory,” 
as the object of the divine wis- 


dom, now becomes the subject 
of the sentence. 

8—12. wv refers to dc€av. 
“The rulers of this temporal 
world — those who represent 
the greatness of the world, 
but who are truly identified 
with the evil spirits who really 
sway its destinies, knew no- 
thing of this glory, — for, 
if they had, they could not, 
like Pilate and Caiaphas, have 
given up to the shameful death 
of the cross Him who alone 
could bestow it upon them.” 
For the identification of the 
earthly and spiritual powers 
of this world in an evil sense, 
comp. Matt. iv. 8, 9., Eph. 
vi. 12.; and in reference to 
the Crucifixion — especially, 
as in this passage, comp. Luke, 
xxi. 53.: “When I was daily 
with you in the temple, ye 
stretched forth no hands against 
me; but this is your hour, and 
the power of darkness.” For 


* Comp. John, xvii. 10. 22.; Rom. viii. 21. 
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their ignorance comp. Luke, 
xxii. 34.: ‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what 
they do.” For the same thought 
of the ignorance of the evil 
spirits in regard to the Cruci- 
fixion, carried out to a fanciful 
excess, yet still from its early 
date illustrating this passage, 
see Ign. ad Magn. c. 19.: xai 
Zale Tov dpYovtTa TOU aiavos 
tovtov » tTrapGevia Mapias Kat 
O TOKETOS aUTHS Omoiws Kal 6 
Oavatos Tov Kupiov, Tpia wuaTn- 
pla Kpavyhs, atwa év novyia 
Jeod érpdyOn. The words 
KUptov Ths do€ns seem to be 
used with reference to do€av: 
«He who alone was sovereign 
Lord of that glory,” like dp- 
xnyos ths ons, Acts, ui. 15., 
apynyos Ths cwtnpias, Heb. ii. 
10. 60£&ns here, as dd£av in 7., 
used perhaps with special refer- 
ence to the shame of the Cross. 

9. adAd. ‘* Nay, rather ;” 
the opposition to ovdels éyvaxev 
being first brought forward in 
nutv og, verse 10. It seems 
best not to make iv ate- 
Kkadduve the apodosis with an 
anacoluthon, but to suppose 
that the quotation in verse 9. 
is left unfinished. 

Kabws yéeypamta. These 
words imply that the quotation 
which follows is from the Old 
Testament. There is no in- 
stance of any apocryphal book 


(as in Jude, 9. 24.) being in- 
troduced by this formula. And, 
in fact, it seems to be taken 
from Isa. Ixiv.4. (IX X.): azo 
TOU AiMVOS OVK HKOVTAaMLEV, OVOE 
ot OfOarpot Hav Lov Tov Oeov 
THY Gov Kal Ta Epya aod, a 
TOLNCELS TOLS UTOMEVOVTLV EXEL, 
slightly coloured by the recol- 
lection of Isa. li. 15. (LXX. : 
ots ovK avnyyédn, OYrovTac—xal 
Ol OVK akNnKOaTL oVV)TOVCL), 
Tsasjdxy. Wo (UX XS Zoran 
yap 0 ovpavos Kalvos, K.T.r. 
Kab ov pn) pvnc0aot TOV Tpo- 
Tépmv, ovds ov pr een av- 
Tov é7t THY Kapoiav). The va-~ 
riation of the original text is 
not essentially greater than 
in other quotations, e.g. that 
from Isa. xxix. 14., xxxiii. 18., 
in 1,19, 20., and it is appa- 
rently quoted as such in Clem. 
Rom. i. 34. (where see the an- 
notations in Dr. Jacobson’s 
edition). 

It is, therefore, singular that 
the Fathers generally (with 
the exception of Jerome, who 
vehemently maintains the view 
just given*) held either (as 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theo- 
phylact) that it was taken 
from some lost prophet, or 
(as Origen) from an apocry- 
phal work called “ The Reve- 
lationof Elijah.” + Andit would 
almost seem as if there had 
been some theological or eccle- 


* Ep. 101. 57. 33., and on Isa. lxiv. 
7 See Fabricius, Cod. Apoc. Vet. Test. 1. 1077. 
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siastical interest at stake in the 
controversy at an early period. 
Hegesippus (in a fragment of 
Stephanus Gobaras preserved 
in Photius, Bib. Cod. 232.) 
charges with “lying and vain 
speaking those who use this 
language(tTovs tadta hapevovs), 
as contradictory both to the 
Scriptures generally and_ to 
our Lord’s speech, ‘ Blessed 
are your eyes, for they see; 
and your ears, for they hear.’” 
Whether or not in this passage 
Hegesippus intended to attack 
the Apostle, he evidently made 
it a great point not to regard 
these words as part of the 
Scriptures. 

The words, both in the ori- 
ginal context of Isa. Ixiv. 4. 
and in their position here, refer 
not (as they are usually applied 
in quotations) to a future state, 
but (as is implied in the pas- 
sage just quoted from Hegesip- 
pus) to the spiritual blessedness 
or glory which is to be attained 
in the present life by believers, 
and which the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to explain in the next 
verses. 

10. atv dé For 52 see note 
on verse 9. “ To us,” 7. e. be- 
lievers generally, but with a 
special reference to himself; 
opposed both to “the rulers 
of this world,” in verse 8., and 
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to the general incapacity of 
man, in verse 9. 

atexaduye, ‘ revealed by 
spiritual insight into things in- 
visible ;” as in 2 Cor. xii. 2. 

10—16. “ This is so: (1). 
Because the Spirit alone can 
give this insight. 10,11. (2). 
Because we have received this 
Spirit.” 12—16. 

10. The “ Spirit ” is spoken 
of, in the Old Testament, as the 
source of all wisdom, J ob, xxxii. 
8.; Ps. cxxxix. 7.: the pene- 
trating glance of the divine 
knowledge. épevva, “ knows 
through deep inquiry: ” Rom. 
will. 2%.: 2s. exxxix. 195g 
8a@n, ‘ the profoundest secrets 
of God, whether of His acts 
or of His nature.” Comp. 7a 
Babca tod Latava, Rev. ii. 
24. For the general sense, 
compare Matt. xi. 25—27: 
s At that time Jesus answered 
and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, 
Father: for so it seemed good 
in thy sight. All things are 
delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he 
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* oidev for Eyvwxer, 
to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him.” 

11. “It is an inward, not 
an outward vision. The very 
word wvedua (spirit) implies, 
when used of God, the same 
consciousness of things divine 
which, when used of man, it 
implies with regard to things 
human.” For a similar com- 
parison of the human and 
divine Spirit, comp. Rom. viii. 
16. 26. 70 mvedua TOD Jeod is 
not the Spirit in the divine 
nature as strictly opposed to 
the spirit in human nature 
(which would have been ex- 
pressed by 70 wv. t. 3. TO év 
auT@, as, before, To mv. Tov 
av. 76 év avT@), but in the 
more general sense required 
by the context of the whole 
passage: “ The Spirit of God, 
whether in the Godhead or 
residing in man, is the true 
bond between God and man.” 

oldsv and Zyvwxev are not 
essentially different from each 
other. Compare a similar 
juxtaposition of these words, 
John, xxi. 17. 

12. This communication of 
the Spirit is now expressed 
more definitely in the words 
TO &« Tov Jcov. nels, as in 

VOL. I. 
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verse 10., is “believers gene- 
rally, but specially the Apostle,” 
ze. he conceives of the ex- 
perience of other Christians 
through his own, as in Rom. 
vil. 7—25. oO Tvedua TOD KO- 
apov. ** The spirit of mere 
human wisdom ;” xogpos, the 
world, not as in opposition to 
God, but only as alienated from 
Him. 7a yapioOévta=4 7T0I- 
facev, in verse 9., “ the glory 
and blessedness of Christians ;” 
perhaps with a slight allusion 
to the yapiopara. 

13. Here he returns more 
directly to the subject of wis- 
dom, from which, in 8—12., he 
had slightly digressed, recalled 
by 70 mvedua Tod Kocpov: “ As 
our wisdom is not of this world, 
so neither is our manner of 
communicating it.” “ Our 
very language is the imme- 
diate result of our spiritual in- 
sight.” Comp. dppyta piyata, 
& ov« e&ov avOpoTm Aadjoat, 
2 Cor, xii. 4. 

TVEUMATIKOLS TVEUMATLKA OUY- 
Kpwovtes, (not * comparing,” 
but) “ interpreting and explain- 
ing (as in LX X.: Gen. xl. 
Se MG, ie. 12.0 d.5 am ve 
12., xv. 32.) spiritual things 
by spiritual.” If wvevpatixois 
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were masculine, and so formed 
the connection with what fol- 
lows, it would be, not yruyexos 
dé, but yap. 

14, “ But from its being 
spiritual, the natural man can- 
not receive it, as he has no 
spiritual insight.” UYLKOS, 
‘the merely intellectual man.” 
See, for the threefold division 
of vetpa, uyn, and copa, 
t Thess. v. 23. 

avakplveTat, 
See iv. 4. 

15. ‘ The spiritual man has 
a new faculty by which he 
judges all, but cannot be 
judged by any who have it 
not. He understands the 
language in which other men 
speak, but they understand 
not the language in which he 
speaks.” 

16. “No one can judge 
him, — for no one can instruct 
the Spirit of God, and he has 
the Spirit of God.” The quota- 
tion. 18 trom asas xl. 13, 1 
is evident from this that the 
Apostle regards vots as iden- 
tical with wvedua, and uses it 
here, from its being the word 
used in the LXX., where 
it is, in fact, a translation of 
My. cups6alew is the com- 


“judged of.” 
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mon word in the LXX. for 
“ instruct.” The readings of 
xupiov (in B. D1. F. G.) and 
xpotod (in A. C.), as well as 
the sense which the two words 
bore to the Apostle’s mind, are 
almost equally balanced. If 
the latter, the variation of the 
word, where the sense is the 
same, is quite after the Apo- 
stle’s manner (as in 2 Cor. v. 
16., x: 1, 2:3 uu. 117) "@ome 
pare, for the general turn of 
the sentence, 2 ‘Cor. iVerL ts 

Il. 1. Kayo, as im ue Te 
* What I have just been say- 
ing was exemplified in our 
practice,” the connection be- 
ing, that, as he had not been 
able to preach the Gospel in 
the words of human wisdom, 
because it was not in himself 
or in the Gospel, so he had 
not been able to preach it to 
them in its divine wisdom, be- 
cause they, not having the 
spiritual faculty, were not fit 
to receive it. ocapkivots, a 
stronger expression for u- 
ViKOL. vn7rlots, opposed to TE= 
Agiows, in ii. 6. In verse 1. 
A. B.C. D. read capxivots. In 
verse 3. D" Ey FsG, tem 
capxiwow A. B. C. D*%. E. d. 
read oapxtxoi. If there be 
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a distinction intended between 
tween the two, it must be that 
cdpkivos expresses the nature, 
and capxixos the character. 
But this is too refined for the 
Apostle’s mode of argument; 
and it therefore seems most 
natural to suppose that here, as 
in Rom. vii. 14., Heb. vii. 16., 
capkwos is merely the classical 
correction for the Hellenistic 
capkxixos. It is to be ob- 
served that vy7ios, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the figure of 
“infancy,” is never used by 
St. Paul in a good sense. 

2. The figure of “ milk,” 
which is naturally suggested by 
vnTlots, Was common in Rab- 
binical phraseology for instruc- 
tion to beginners, who are 


b nalov... 7dvvacbe... ovrTe. 
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called “ sucklings,” nipisn.* 
Bpopa=ortepéa tpody in Heb. 
v. 12., the verb being easily 
supplied from éotica. For a 
similar inaccuracy of expres- 
sion, see Néxrap 7 apbpooinv 
te... e00vol. Hesiod. Theog. 
640., oivov oivifovto ottév TE, 
Hom. Il. viii. 546. 

3. Omrov, “since,” as in old 
English (e.g. in the 37th Ar- 
ticle), “where” for ‘ whereas.” 

4. avOpw7rot, “ mere men,” in 
A.B.C.D.E.F.G., for capxi- 
Kol, “carnal,” in J., is cer- 
tainly the ancient reading. The 
sense is nearly the same. It 
is like the expression kata 
av@pwrrov in verse 3., for which 
compare ix. 8., xv. 32.; Rom. 
1 Oeaave OSs) Grals wells, sate teos 


* See Lightf. ad loc., and compare 1 Pet. ii. 2., Heb. v. 13. 
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PARAPHRASE II. 6—II. 4.— Whilst, however, I disclaim 
any support from mere human wisdom, there is a 
wisdom which I might have declared to you had you 
been jit to receive it; a wisdom which has for ages 
been concealed, and which is even now concealed, from 
those who sway the destinies of this lower world, but 
which was for ages designed in the counsels of God for 
the glory of true believers, —a glory unknown to those 
who in the pride of human power devoted to a shameful 
death Him who was the Lord of Glory, unfathomable 
by any human sense or imagination, but now revealed 
to us by the Spirit, not of the world, but of God, whereby 
alone we have an insight into those divine mysteries of 
which none else is or can be conscious. 

“And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also 
is the manner of communicating it; there is a divine lan- 
guage which ts known to those who have received the new 
spiritual faculty of Christians, which is unknown to those 
who are guided only by their natural human intellects. 
This also was exemplified in my own conduct to you ; 
for this ts the reason why I was unable to speak to you 
on more exalted subjects : it was impossible to introduce 
them into. a sphere of jarring passions and factions 
which stunt the growth of the spiritual faculty within 
you.” 





In considering what was the human wisdom which in 
this and in the previous section is disparaged by the 
Apostle, it is necessary to bear in mind that it was not 
the highest, but the lowest, form of intellectual eminence 
with which he was immediately confronted: not the 
vigorous and lofty aspirations of Aristotle and Plato, 
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but the hollow and worn-out sophistries of the last days 
of the Greek rhetoricians. Still, although a different 
turn would doubtless have been given to the whole 
arcument, if St. Paul had written in the better days of 
Greece, if the living power of the Gospel had been met, 
not by a dead form, but by a power which, though of 
lower origin, and moving in a different sphere, was still 
living like itself, the general truth here urged remains 
the same: that it is not by intellectual, but by moral 
and spiritual excellence, that the victories of the Gospel 
have been achieved; that Religion is not Philosophy ; 
that Christianity is a religion, not of Exaltation, but of 
Humiliation. 

But, although the two spheres of intellect and of 
Christianity are thus distinct, the Apostle also wishes 
to show that there is in Christianity an element which, 
though not itself intellectual, is analogous to that by 
which intellectual wants are gratified; as though he 
had said, ‘‘ Although the Christian lives in a world of 
his own, yet in that world he is independent of all be- 
side (what the Greek philosophers would have called 
autapxys), and the higher he rises in that world the 
more fully his Christian stature is developed; he will 
find every craving of his nature, intellectual as well as 
moral, completely satisfied.” This element of Christia- 
nity is what he here introduces under the names of 
“ wisdom” (codia), “the Spirit” (wvejua), and (in 
speaking of his relation to the Corinthian Church) 
“food” (Spmuce), as distinct from “ milk” (yéac), by 
which they had been actually fed. In what precisely 
it consisted he does not say; but (taking into com- 
parison the other passages, John ili. 12., xvi. 12.; 
Heb. vi. 1., where a similar contrast is drawn between 
the higher and lower stages of Christian progress) the 


following seem the natural results of his language : — 
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It is not any exhibition of new Christian truths or 
doctrines, such as his view of ‘justification by faith,” 
or of our Lord’s nature. There was no practical occa- 
sion for their introduction to the Corinthian Church, 
and without some such practical occasion it would be 
against his manner to insist upon them. So far as 
there was any occasion for them, he does not scruple to 
mention them in this very Epistle, i. 30., v. 7., vi. 11., 
xv. 24. There was nothing in the factions (iii. 1—5.) 
which would of necessity have incapacitated them from 
receiving truths of this kind. Nor does there appear 
any reason for applying the name of ‘ wisdom” to 
these truths more than to others which in. this Epistle 
are unfolded at length, e.g. those which are discussed 
iC. (Xs. KIL. RAV. XVe 

It would seem, therefore, that the most natural mean- 
ing of the words is to be found in the deep spiritual 
intuitions which have always been regarded as the 
highest privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which 
were possessed in an extraordinary degree by the 
first converts. ‘ A pure heart penetrates the secrets 
of heaven and hell,” is one of the many sayings of this 
kind which abound in the celebrated work on “ The 
Imitation of Christ ;” the “ beatific vision” has always 
been regarded by theologians as the consummation 
both of our intellectual and moral perfection; and 
the analogy which is here drawn between the percep- 
tions of the human intellect and the perceptions of the 
enlightened spirit might be illustrated abundantly from 
the biographies and the devotions of good men in all 
ages. What this was in its highest, or at least in its 
most extraordinary, form in the Apostolical age, may be 
seen in the account of St. Paul’s own rapture in 2 Cor. 
xii. 1—4., or in the Apocalypse, where the Apostles are 
described as being literally “ caught by the spirit ” into 
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another world, and hearing and seeing things beyond 
the power of man to conceive or to utter.’ What it 
was in its more ordinary form may be seen in the whole 
atmosphere of St. John’s First Epistle, especially in 
the connection between Love and Knowledge which 
pervades it throughout, and which is remarkably illus- 
trated by St. Paul’s description of Love in this Epistle 
(xiii. 8—12.). See also Rom, xi. 33, 34.; Eph. i. 3. 
8.17, 18. 

That to something of this kind St. Paul especially 
refers in the passage before us, is probable for the 
following reasons : — 

It accords well with the words used in connection 
with it. The phrase of ‘ wisdom,” although suggested 
in the first instance by the contrast of the earthly phi- 
losophy which he had been disparaging, derives its reli- 
gious sense chiefly from the constant use of the word in 
the Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus, where it is obviously 
applied, not to the gaining of new truths, theological 
or natural, but to a deeper practical insight into 
moral truth. This general sense is further limited in 
this passage by the indication of its subject, namely, 
“the glory” or blessedness of Christians, which, in 
8—10., assumes such a prominence as to be almost 
identified with the ‘‘ wisdom” itself that seeks it, and 
which agrees with the general character of the spiritual 
intuitions described in 2 Cor. xii. 1—4., and in the 
Revelations and Epistles of St. John. And the faculty, 
the state, by which this wisdom is obtained, is spoken 
of emphatically as “ spiritual,” as “ the spirit.” The 
word is chosen partly from the frequent use of the 
phrase, both in Greek and Hebrew, to express the intel- 
lect, a use which particularly fitted it to express the 


1 2 Cor. xii. 4.; Rev. i. 10., iv. 2. 
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faculty in the believer corresponding to the intellect of 
the man of this world. But the reason for its special 
selection (instead of vots, cdveoss, or the other words of 
this class), lies in its evident appropriateness to the par- 
ticular mode of revelation of which he was speaking, and 
that “spirit,” “the spirit,” “ spiritual,” are constantly 
used in the sense of the divine intuitions of fervent. be- 
lievers, is too obvious to need further illustration. 

It also accords with the general context and occasion. 
When the Apostle says, “* But to us God revealed it by 
His Spirit,” he means no doubt believers generally ; but 
still the use of the first person, here, as elsewhere, in- 
dicates that it is to his own experience he especially 
refers, as indeed is almost necessary for the sense of the 
whole passage. And it is obvious that, whilst there 
would be no particular contrast between himself and 
others in regard to mere intellectual truths, the con- 
sciousness of his spiritual gifts, especially of his spiritual 
insight into things invisible, was always present with 
him, and never more so than at the period of these two 
Epistles.?2 Nor is it without interest to observe that 
the passage above quoted (on verse 9.) from Hegesippus 
(whether directly aimed at the Apostle or not), evi- 
dently indicates a jealousy of the claim made to a 
superiority of spiritual or inward vision over an actual 
outward vision, as if it was feared that the blessing 
which “ eye hath not seen nor ear heard” would super- 
sede the blessing pronounced on “ the eyes which see 
and the ears ate hear the things which ‘pelenen 
are assured that they see and hear.” 

As this sense best suits the circumstances of the 
Apostle himself, so also does it suit those of his hearers. 
The Corinthian Christians, as was observed before, had 


1 See especially verses 11. 16. and Gesenius in voce, M35, ¢. 3. 
2 See xiv. 11.; 2 Cor. xii. 1—4, 
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no especial need, nor, if they had, was there any especial 
impediment to their reception, of new intellectual truths. 
But a higher consciousness of the Divine presence ;—a 
knowledge deep and comprehensive, as being rooted and 
grounded in love ;—an insight into the spiritual world, 
—was precisely what the Apostle might well long to give 
them; what they, though not possessing, might wish 
to gain; and what, if they advanced in the path marked 
out for them by the natural and the preternatural gifts 
in which they abounded, and on which they prided 
themselves, they might hope to attain. 

But it was also precisely that from which their low 
worldly passions debarred them. How could they, who 
were absorbed in their strifes and contentions, enter into 
the atmosphere of peace which surrounds the throne of 
God? How could they, who were for ever insisting on 
particular names and party watchwords, enjoy the vision 
where all else is lost in the sense of communion with 
Christ ? Controversy and party spirit may sharpen the 
natural faculties to any extent; but few things more 
dim the spiritual faculty by which alone all things are 
rightly judged. To point out that these disputes and 
rivalries were “of the flesh” (capxixot), no less than 
the sensual passions which commonly are so classed, — 
is one special purpose of the Apostle: and if “ of the 
flesh ” then necessarily opposed to “ the Spirit.” 
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(4) The Leaders of the Corinthian Parties. 
III. 5—IV. 20. 
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5. In the previous verses, 
iii. 1—4., although the obvious 
and most prominent point of 
connection with the preceding 
chapter was in the recollection 
that the Corinthians, not being 
spiritual, could not receive the 
higher spiritual wisdom, yet it 
would seem, from the general 
tone of what follows (6—15.), 
that there was also something 
of an apologetic character 
blended with it, as if the Co- 
rinthians, or at least the party 
of Apollos, had said, “ Apollos 
has led us on from these simple 
beginnings — you have done 
nothing for us, except laying 
the foundation.” To which he 
answers, 1. In ii. 1—4., “ I 
could not do anything more, be- 
cause of your own incapacity.” 
2. In iti. 5—9., “* We are all 
insignificant in God’s sight ; 
both he who lays the founda- 
tion and he who builds upon 
it.” 3. In iii, LO—15., “ At 
the same time, the great work 
is done by him who lays the 
foundation: though the super- 
structure may be very imper- 
fecize 

tl obv Atroddrws 3 “ Who (or 
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what) is Apollos, or Paul (for 
once, I recognise your party 
names)? Mere instruments 
(Sedxovor), through whom you 
were converted,” (é7ucTevcate, 
as in Rom. xii. 11.) The dif- 
ference of the text of the more 
ancient MSS. from the Re- 
ceived Text is here remarkable. 
(1.) As giving the true order 
of the names— “ Apollos and 
Paul,” “ Apollos” being evi- 
dently the prominent name 
here appealed to by those 
whom the Apostle chiefly cen- 
sures; whilst later MSS. 
have inverted the order, to 
give to the name of Paui its 
usual and natural pre-emi- 
nence. (2.) As more abrupt 
and startling. 7é for tés, and 
the omission of aX’ 7. 

‘Exaoto, @. e. to each of the 
teachers.* ‘* And this, too, only 
as their Master (6 «vUpios, see 
xu. 5.) allowed them to act.” 

Kal, as if kat radTa. ‘* And 
this too.” 

6. ébvtevoa — zrotice. As 
far as we can lay stress on these 
words, they agree with the his- 
tory in Acts, xviii. 27 —xix. 1., 
where the influence and teach- 


* Comp. Rom. xii. 3. 
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ing of Apollos at Corinth is 
spoken of as distinct from, and 
subsequent to, that of Paul. 
This is paraphrased by some 
of the Fathers, “ Ego cate- 
chumenum feci— Apollo bap- 
tizavit—Deus, quod fecimus, 
confirmavit ;”* but evidently 
without foundation. 

7. tt, ‘* anything great.” 
Compare Gal. i. 6. 

8. Anurperan, i.e. Not from 
man, but from God, who can 
judge of the value of each 
man’s labour ;” the germ of iv. 
1—5. 

9. The position of 30d shows 
that it is emphatic all through 
this verse. yap gives the rea- 
son for. ‘ Their object is 
the same (though their modes 
of working are different), for 
it is God who is our fellow- 
labourer—it is God who is 
your husbandman and house- 
holder,” and therefore they 
cannot be set against each 
other.” égopev, * the teachers. 
éote, “the taught.” -yewpycov, 
“a field”—‘‘arvum.” The 
word occurs only in this place 
in the New Testament. 


* Epist. xlvii. Petilianus apud Aug. iii. 53. ; 


With ofxodoun the figure 
is changed from a field to a 
house—from agriculture to ar- 
chitecture, in “order to bring 
out more clearly the difference 
between the different kinds of 
work. 

10. Kata tv yap. Refer- 
Ting to gactw—wxev in 5. 
Compare Rom. xii. 3. 

apyiTeKTOoV, “master of the 
works.” eoae Ex. xxxv. 10. 
DOs ve (LXX.) ; so 
Keelus. XXXVI. 40.: gaotos 
gv TO Epyo adtod coditerat: 
‘as a ‘skilful’ or * clever’ 
architect.” See this meaning 
of coos in Arist. Eth. Wie oe. 
The words copos apyitéxtwv 
oceur in Isa. iii. 4. (LAX.) 

Exaotos (* every one”) in- 
dicates that it was possible 
for any believer to under- 
take the superstructure of 
teaching, in accordance with 
the state of the Corinthian 
Church indicated in ch. xii. 
For the Apostle’s claim to 
have founded their Church him- 
self, compare iy. 15. “TF begot 
you.” Jewedvov yap. ‘The con- 
nection is, “ Let every one take 


Optatus, 5. 
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heed how he builds a swper- 
structure; for the foundation 
can only be laid once, and has 
been laid once for all by me; 
the superstructure is now the 
sole task that remains.” 


mos. * With what mate- 
rials.” (See verse 12.) 
2TrOlKOOOMEl. OlKoooméiy In 


the N. T. has constantly the 
sense of “advancement” or 
** development” of the moral 
character. Its peculiarity in 
this place is, that it is ap- 
plied in a bad, or at least a 
neutral sense, as in viil. 10. 
11. Seuércov, sc. AiGov (mas- 
culine in Hellenistic Greek). 
mapa, “beyond,” or “ be- 
sides.” Compare the use of this 
preposition for the comparative 
in Romaic. “ Christ Jesus,” 
z.e. “ not any theory concern- 
ing Christ, but Christ him- 
self” (as in ii. 2.): hence the 
name Xpiotos ‘Incovs, at 
full length: ‘the Historical 
Person of Christ, the one un- 
changeable element of Christi- 
anity.” (De Wette.) Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 8: “ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever.” For the 
metaphor, compare Matt. xxi. 
42.5 Hpk. 120); 1. Pet.1..6, 
(“ the chief corner-stone.”) 
12. Themetaphor here passes 
on to the description of building 
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different edifices on the same 
foundation. “There may either 
be a palace or a hovel.” 

Possibly the Parthenon, glit- 
tering with its painted and gild- 
ed columns of Pentelic marble, 
was in his mind. Compare the 
‘gold, silver, and stone,” of 
Acts, xvil. 29. &vda, “ boards 
or posts for the walls.” yoprtos, 
“dried grass, for the interstices 
in the mud walls.” «ardyun, 
“ straw for the thatched roof.” 
See Suidas in voce. 

The remarks on the pre- 
vious section apply here also. 
As there the ‘+ wisdom of the 
full-grown” was spiritual in- 
sight, not intellectual, so here 
the succeeding verses (14—18) 
show that the superstructure is 
moral, not theoretical, ad- 
vancement. ‘‘ Some say that 
these words are spoken in re- 
ference to doctrines; to me, 
however, it appears that he 
speaks concerning practical 
virtue and vice, and that he is 
preparing for the accusation of 
the incestuous person. Of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, he 
speaks on the one hand as the 
emblems of virtue; of wood, 
hay, stubble, as the opposites 
of virtue, for which hath been 
prepared the fire of hell.” 
( Theodoret. ) 


13. éxdoToU TO Epyov, K.T.A. 
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theapodosis toverse 12., though 
abruptly introduced. After 
yevncetat, supply qotov éote. 
Zpyov, in later Greek and in 
architectural language, is used 
for a building, like “ opera ” in 
Latin. 3 Esdr. vi. 11.: ta gpya 
Tavta JeuedvodTe.  Herodian, 
Hist. i: wAsiota Kal KadAdoTA 
* gpya ths ToNews Katexan. The 
general image of what follows 
seems to be, “* The nature of 
every one’s work or superstruc- 
ture shall sooner or later be 
known; for the Great Day of 
the Lord is at hand, which shall 
dawn in a flood of fire. The 
house of gold and silver shall be 
lit up by its dazzling brilliancy ; 
but the house of woodand thatch 
shall be burnt up. And not only 
so, but, whereas the builder 
whose work can endure this 
trial shall be rewarded, the 
builder whose house is con- 
sumed will lose his reward, 
having nothing to show; and 
though he himself, as having 
built on the true foundation, 
will be saved, yet he will come 
out singed and scorched as by 
an escape out of a burning 
ruin.” Although the argument 
is passing into a more general 
application, yet the thought of 
the teachers is still predomi- 
nant; and the point on which 
he insists is, that if bad moral 
consequences are, through the 


* See Paus. Corinth. passim. 


means of their instruction, de- 
veloped from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity which 
he had taught, their instruc- 
tion, so far from deserving to 
be highly prized, will by God’s 
judgment be condemned as 
worthless, and they themselves 
will escape that judgment with 
difficulty. It is possible that 
this whole image, as addressed 
to the Corinthians, may have 
been suggested, or at least il- 
lustrated, by the conflagration 
of Corinth under Mummius; 
the stately temples (one of 
them remaining to this day) 
left standing amidst the uni- 
vers : crash and destruction 
of the meaner buildings. * 

7 nugoa “The Day of 
the Coming of the Lord.” See 
Hebi. 245 Roms sais, 12: al 
which last passage, as here, 
there is implied the dawn of 
light after the long night of 
this mortal life. Possibly, the 
idea of “ judgment,” as in iv. 
3., is slightly mixed up with it. 
Possibly, also, the idea of the 
mere lapse of time, like “longa 
dies,” in Latin.t Compare also, 
Malachis, 11, 25.83.35 tvs 1: 
* The Lord shall suddenly come 
to His Temple. ... But whomay 
abide the day of his coming?... 
for Heis likearefiner’sfire.... 
and He shall purify the sons of 
Levi...... Behold the day 


T See Grotius, ad loc, 
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eometh that shall burn as an 
oven, and all that do wickedly 
shall be stubble” carayu7. And 
although not expressly stated 
it is implied that the day is 
near, as a trial which would 
sweep away the very fabric 
which was reared before their 
eyes. The destruction of Ju- 
daising errors in the fall of 
Jerusalem was possibly a ful- 
filment of the Apostle’s words, 
but neither the highest nor yet 
the immediate historical fulfil- 
ment before his mind. 

atrokanurretat, “the Day is 
to be revealed” (the * praesens 
futurascens,” as in Matt. xxv. 
Poe to ka Cos eh OUN. exexI ao: 
See Winer, Gr. 217.). 2v zrupi, 
Z. e. according tothe usual image 
under which the Last Day is 
represented ; coming, not with 
the dawn of acommon morning, 
but in a blaze of fire, in the 
midst of which Christ Himself 
shall appear.* 

15. xataxanjcetat, Hellen- 
istic for the Attic xataxav- 
Oncetar. CnutwOnoetat Tov 
picGov (for the construction, 
see Valkenaer ad Herod. vii. 
39.), ze. “He shall lose his 
reward” (not “shall be pun- 
ished”). adtos 6& cwOceTat. 
The general image is as above 
* stated. The same fire which 


© 2 Thess, 1.8.) 8; 
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throws a halo of glory round 
the good}, and destroys the 
bad tf, also purifies the imper- 
fect. The personal faith of the 
teacher saves himself from de- 
struction, but it is at the cost 
of pain and suffering (in this 
instance, of seeing his work 
destroyed and his labour lost), 
as a merchant who escapes 
from shipwreck, but at the 
cost of his property. Com- 
pare the fire in Dan. iu. 22., 
which, whilst it burnt the ex- 
ecutioners, was to the three 
children “as it had been a 
moist whistling wind.” § Com- 
pare “the baptism of fire,” in 
Matt. ui. 11, 12., which sup- 
plies the same images of illu- 
mination, destruction, and pu- 
rification; and “the salting with 
fire ” (Mark, ix. 50.), both for 
preservation and destruction. 
At the same time, although the 
passage naturally suggests the 
idea of purification, or at least 
of suffering, the primary idea 
is simply that of a difficult es- 
cape. @s expresses that the 
Apostle is speaking metapho~ 
rically. dua wupos, “ through 
the midst of the fire,” appa- 
rently a proverbial expression 
in Hebraistic Greek ||, like 
*‘ prope ambustus evaserat,” 
Liy. xx. 35.; é« ripos cece, 


+ iv. 5.5; Matt. xii. 43.; Rev. xxi. 24.; Jud. v. 31.; Dan. xii. 3. 


} 2 Thess. ii. 8.; Rev. xviii. 8., xx. 9. 


§ Song of the Three Children, 27. 


| Zach. iii. 2.; Amos, iv. 11. (ee ztéooc) ; Ps. lvii. 4. (dea aioe). 
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Artemid. Oneiroce. i. 50., Aris- 
tid. in Apoll., p. 26. For a 
similar confusion of the two 
meanings of dua, see 1 Pet. il. 
20.: dsecoOnoay bv UoaTos. 

The whole passage is famous, 
as having given occasion to two 
interpretations, each received 
generally in its time, but both 
now entirely given up. First, 
that of Chrysostom, CGicume- 
nius, and Theophylact, that 
“ the false teacher shall be pre- 
served in the fire of hell for 
ever,” which is equally con- 
demned by the words and by 
the spirit of the Apostle. Se- 
condly, the opinion of many 
Roman Catholic writers, that 
it alludes to the fire of pur- 
gatory. This is also contrary 
to the whole context, which 
represents the salvation as 
taking place at the same mo- 
ment as the conflagration and 
the coming of the day of the 
Lord; and is, as such, aban- 
doned by the great Roman 
Catholic commentator Esti- 
us—a remarkable proof of 
the slightness of connection 
which often subsists between 
texts of Scripture and later 
controversies grounded upon 
them. 

16. He here returns to the 
general argument against party 
spirit; and, in doing so, passes 
from the image of a building 
in progress to the image of a 
building completed, and from 
the image of a building gene-~ 


rally to that of the Temple in 
particular, as in Eph. ii. 20, 
21. Nados @zovis not “a Tem- 
ple,” as if one out of many, 
but ‘* God’s Temple, repre- 
sented in every portion of the 
Christian society.” Under this 
more definite figure he continues 
to insist on the danger incurred 
by those who corrupted the 
Christian society by their false 
teaching, and, having before 
said that such a one would 
escape with loss and difficulty, 
he here goes a step farther, and 
speaks only of the punish- 
ment, without speaking of the 
escape. 

pGepev in the LXX. and 
in the New Testament seems 
almost to have lost the sense 
of “defile,” and merely to 
Few that of (“iar 7 or 
“destroy.” See the use of the 
word in Exod. x. 15.3 Isa. xxiv. 
3, 4, (UE 2OXe) “It is not the 
word usually employed for di- 
vine judgments, but is here 
adopted for the sake of de- 
scribing the punishment by the 
same word asthe offence: “ God 
requites like with like.” 
Compre Nets, xin 2, oe 
« Ananias commanded to smite 
him on the mouth (tv7revv). 
Then Paul said unto him, 
God shall smite (tvpe) thee, 
thou whited wall.” 

The Authorised Version, fol- 
lowing the Vulgate (violaverit, 
disperdet), has used two dif- 
ferent words in the translation 
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for the one word in the ori- 
ginal. 

17. The image of the Tem- 
ple, even the etymology of the 
Greek word (vaos, vaiew), leads 
him to the indwelling presence 
of the Spirit of God. 

oitwes refers not to vdos, 
but to ayo, “And ye are 
holy.” 

18. From this verse to iv. 5., 
he returns to the general sub- 
ject begun in verse 5., dropping 
any particular reference to the 
difference between the founda- 
tion and the superstructure — 
between himself and A pollos,— 
and condemning generally the 
tendency to magnify one teacher 
above another for his intellec- 
tual gifts, on the ground, — 

(1.) That rhetorical gifts are 
in themselves worthless (18— 
eat). 

(2.) That the differences 
created by these gifts amongst 
the teachers are much less than 
what they have in common (21 
st, 

(3.) That God alone can 
judge who is worthy of true 
approbation (iv. 1—5.). 

pnoeis éavtov e&atratato. 
« Let not any one deceive him- 
self by too high expectations 
of himself,” referring to doxe?. 

coos eivar ev tiv, * distin- 


guished amongst you for his 
wisdom ;” a Hebraism for the 
superlative, like evAoynuevn év 
yuvat&. (Luke i. 42.). ev 7. 
ai@ve TovT@ refers, not to what 
follows, but to what precedes. 

19. This passage proves that 
Koomos and aiwy are synony- 
mous, or, at least, merely with 
the difference indicated in the 
note on i. 20. 

mapa Je@, “ in God’s judg- 
ment.” Compare Rom. ii. 13. 

19. Apparently from Job, v. 
13. (LXX.): 6 Katadapbavov 
cofhous év tH dpovyce. It is 
remarkable (1.) as being the 
only quotation from the Book 
of Job which the New Testa- 
ment contains, with the ex- 
ception of the historical allu- 
sion in James, v. 11.; (2.) as 
being taken from the speeches, 
not of Job, but of Eliphaz; 
(3.) as being so much altered 
as to be barely recogizable. 
Spaccouevos (possibly a pro- 
vincialism )is substituted for «a- 
Tadaubavev, as a stronger and 
livelier expression, for “grasp- 
ing” or “catching with the 
hand.” .. (As,imLox Meas Peon 
12., where it governs agenitive, 
(dpa&acbe traidsias), Lev. ii. 
2:¥e 12... ‘Sovkberod culzwkses 
Jos. B. J. ili. 8. 6.3 Dionys. 
AML. 1% ile) 
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év TH Tavoupyia, 2. e. either, 
1. by means of their own 
eraftiness; or, 2.in the midst 
of it. 

mavoupyia for povice. (in 
the original) gives the passage 
a darker meaning. (See Arist. 
Eth. vi. 10., where the two 
words are opposed as the worse 
and better forms of wisdom.) 

20. From Ps. xciv. (xciil. in 
LXX.) 11.; literally. from the 
LXX., except in the substitu- 
tion of copay for the original 
avOperov. But there seems to 
be a reminiscence of the original 
in the next words, év avOparrots, 
**in mere men.” Compare the 
note on verse 4. 


22. ravta yap vuov. Both 
‘words are emphatic: “ All 


.2? 


things ;” not merely this or 
that teacher, but all of them 
alike, “ exist not for their 
own power or glory, but for 
the sake of you their disciples.” 
* The Church was not made for 
the teachers, but the teachers 
for the Church;” “Paul, Apol- 
los, and Cephas, each with their 
different gifts, strongly con- 
trasted as they are, yet are 
united by being your common 
property.” This was all that 
the argument required ; but he 


VOL. I. 


G 


is carried on, according to his 
manner when the privileges 
of Christians come before him 
(as in Rom. yiti. 38., xi. 33.), 
to dilate on the whole range of 
God’s gifts to them. And, as, 
the idea of the teachers breaks 
itself up for the sake of greater 
vividness into the several parts 
of Paul, Apolles, and Cephas, 
so also the idea of the world 
(suggested, perhaps, in the first 
instance by the frequent re- 
currence of the thought of 
worldly greatness in the verses 
just’ before, 19,;20:), is, ex= 
panded to its utmost extent, 
not merely in the lower sense 
in which it had been previ- 
ously used, but in the sense of 
the whole created universe, and 
as growing out of this, or con- 
tained in it, the utmost con- 
trasts which imagination can 
suggest, whether in life or 
death, in the present or the 
future state of existence. 

23. “All this is yours; but 
then” —(partly as a warning 
to the taught as well as the 
teachers, partly from the na- 
tural impetus, as it were, of the 
sentence, which bears him up 
to the highest sphere of human 
thought) — “ remember that 
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this vast concatenation of the 
universe does not end _ here. 
Even you, w rho are the lords of 
all creation, who form as it 
were the link between earth 
and heaven, yourselves are but 
part of that golden chain which 
must be followed up till it 
unites you to Christ, and even 
further yet, up to the presence 
of God himself.” The two- 
fold lesson is, then, —‘“ You 
who are thus united with the 
highest objects in the universe 
must not degrade yourselves to 
become the followers of any 
but Christ. You, although 
the lords of all, are still the 
servants of Christ, as He also 
pleased not Himself, but did 
the will of His Father.”* It is 
possible that the last words, 
“but Christ of God,” may 
have been inserted to obviate 
any exclusive inference which 
might have been drawn by 
the party “of Christ,” had 
he closed with the preceding 
words. But it may also be only 
the last result of the climax of 
his sentence. Comp. xi. 3. 


LV. 1. To this twofoldlesson 
the following argument imme- 
diately attaches itself, which is, 
like the preceding, obscured by 
being addressed partly (ii. 21 
Eo be iv. 16.) to the Church, 
partly (iii, 12—15, 18—20., 
the latter part of iv. 6., iv. 7, 8.) 


to the teachers. ‘ The par- 
ticular wisdom of the several 
teachers is nothing in compa- 
rison with that Christianity 
which is eas ssed by all of 
you (ili. 22, 23.). You are not 
to regard us as superhuman 
(iil. 18—21.), but merely as 
subordinate to Christ ; as mere 
stewards, whose only business 
is to preach faithfully the se- 
crets of God which have been 
intrusted to them.” The object 
of the passage is not to exalt, 
but to depreciate the teachers. 
They are not representatives, 
but only the humblest servants 
of Christ. They are not in 
possession of what is denied to 
others. They are not masters 
of the secrets of God, but only 
stewards, whose main duty is 
to be accurate in arranging 
and dispensing what is not 
their own, but another’s pro- 
perty, only intrusted for a time 
with what really belongs to God 
only, and is revealed at His 
pleasure to His Church. Com- 
pare Luke xvii:-10: “Saye 
we are unprofitable servants : 
we have done that which was 
our duty to do.” 

ovrTws refers to ws. In clas- 
sical Greek it would be tou- 
ovTous, oboe av elev UTNPETAL. 

avOpwros = Exactos (like 
DIN or WN, or “ man” in 
German). 


* Comp. Matt. xxiii. 10. 
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urnpétas, more emphatic 
than dodd01, as expressing sxb- 
ordination; being the word 
used in classical Greek for 
the inferior, as contrasted with 
the superior magistrates (dp- 
xovtes). Compare for the ge- 
neral sense, Luke, xxii. 26.; 
2 Cor. i. 24., and the ideal of 
a Christian governor or teacher 
preserved in the Papal title 
« Servus Servorum.” The same 
sense is conveyed by the word 
SidKovol, } ad 4 

OLKOVOMLOUS. Compare verse 
2. and ix. 16, 17. otxcovoyiav 
meTioTtevpat, and for the gene- 
ral sense xv. 10., “ Not I, but 
the grace of God”... . Luke, 
xvii. 10.: ‘ We are unprofit- 
able servants” Acts ili. 
12.; “Why look ye upon 
us, as though by our own 
PO WEIS: sie. » 

puatnpia, “truths hidden 
once, but now revealed to 
Christ’s servants.” 

Pelicans (niwAL B.C. 1D}. 
F. G., and most of the Ver- 
sions) is preferred to 6 8s, 
Nourrov probably has something 
of the sense which it now has 
in Romaic of “ therefore (as 
in Acts xxvil. 20.);” and ae 
must be “in this matter,” 
fspin. hey. xii, 10... 18., xiv. 
12., xvii. 9. 

The confusion of readings 
in Gyteiras and Gnretre is im- 
material to the sense, and has 
probably arisen from the simi- 
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AAA ovds euauroy 
larity of the later pronunciation 
of ¢ and au. 

© All that remains to be said 
about us is this,—no great 
eulogies—nothing but a re- 
quirement of fidelity.” 

3. In these verses (8—5.) 
the main point is to warn 
them against being overhasty 
in their praise (see especially 
aXN ovK év TovTo SediKaAlw- 
pat, and Tove 6 évawwos); but 
the expressions éuol 62 ws é\a- 
YLTTOV —TA KPUTTA TOU oKO- 
tous, indicate that they were 
also to be warned as before, in 
lil, 1—9., against disparaging 
Paul in comparison with the 
others. 

éuot 62, 1. “to speak in my 
own person,” asin ii. 1., mi. 1.; 
or, 2. “to speak for myself 
whatever others may say.” 

eis édaxytotov, possibly a 
Hebraism for OY'D?; Haggai, 
Ts 9. 

wa avaxpia for avaxpiPivar 
is the beginning of the use of 
iva with the subjunctive, which 
in Romaic has entirely super- 
seded the infinitive. 

avakpi0a, judged,” or 
‘inquired into,” whether for 
blame or praise. 

aOperivns juzpas, probably 
used in contradistinction to 7 
nugpa tod Kupiov (and if so, 
compare the corresponding ad- 
jective, 2) gpa  KuptaKn, 
Rev. i. 10.), but also suggested 
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by a popular use of supa, for 
“judgment,” either in Greek 
generally, of which, however, 
there is no instance, or (as 
Jerome, ad Algas, qu. 10., 
supposes) In a ‘provincialism 
of Cilicia. Compare 1 in Latin 
«diem dicere,” in English 
“days-man” for “arbiter,” in 
Dutch “dagh vaerden” and 
‘“‘daghen” to “summon.” 

ovdey yap guavT@® cuvvoida. 
“1 know nothing within” or 
““aoainst myself.” The trans- 
lation “ by myself” is an obso- 
lete, though still a provincial, 
form of speech for the same 
thing. He speaks of himself, 
in reference to his relations 
with the Corinthian Church, 
and also, in a certain degree, 
as the representative of others. 
Compare 1 John, iii. 20.: “ If 
our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things.” 

Kuptos, te. “ Christ,” as 
appears from the next verse. 

5. tote, “then, and not be- 
fore, shall the due approba- 
tion be awarded.” 6 érawvos, 
<‘his own due praise.” Com- 
pare Rom. ii. 29. azo Tot 3<od, 
z.e. * from God after the judg- 
ment of Christ.” 


6. petacynpatica, ie. “I 
have said all that I wish to 
say about the party leaders in 
the persons of myself and Apol- 
los, in order to exemplify with 
less offence in the case of the 
party of Apollos and Paul 
what belongs equally to the 
party of Cephas, and in the 
cease of Apollos and Paul them- 
selves what may be said even 
with greater force of the sub- 
ordinate leaders.” For similar 
instances of this “transferring” 
see on 1x. 20. 
év uiv, “in our examples.” 
TO pn Umrep a YyeypaTrrat. 
Great confusion prevails here 
in the MSS. ~ (1:)A."B. read 
a C.D. ES Go..e 
dpovety occurs in C. D*. E?. J., 
and most of the Versions, and is 
omitted in A. B. D!. FE. F., and 
the Vulgate. (3.) D. E. omit 
pn. (4.) D. reads év tyiv for 
ev nuiv. (5.) F. G. omit ro. 
These three last variations are 
evidently wrong. ‘The first is 
of but slight importance: @ 
best suits the sense which im- 
plies a reference, not to a single 
passage, but to the general 
spirit of many passages. gpo- 
ve is required to complete 
the grammatical sentence; but 
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it rests on inferior authority, 
and probably was inserted to 
avoid the abruptness of the 
omission. The sense, there- 
fore, will be—‘‘ Learn that 
well known lesson, not to go 
beyond what the Scriptures 
prescribe” (like the classical 
proverb ne quid nimis). It is 
possible that he may allude 
to what he has himself written 
ini, 1O—iy. 5. But the phrase 
yeypatrras so much more natu- 
rally points to the Old Tes- 
tament, that the allusion is 
probably to such passages as 
he has quoted in i. 19. 31., 
ii. 19. 

eis umep TOU évos KATA TOU 
étépov. ‘* For the one of your 
two teachersagainst the other;” 
alluding to the reference just 
made to himself and Apollos. 

iva dvovovcbe. This and 
Gal. iv. 17. (va dndovTe) are 
the only violations in the N. 
T. of the rule of Attic Greek, 
which requires a subjunctive 
with iva. 

7. tis yap oz duaxpivet. The 
second and third of these ques- 
tions show that the first is to 
be understood as implying, not 
that there was no difference 
between them, but that what- 
ever difference there might be 
was made by God. Theyare all 


asked chiefly with a view to 
the party leaders, but also with 
a warning to the whole society. 

el Kat edaBes, “ granting 
that thou didst receive.” 

8. Lachmann’s punctuation 
of a question makes the sen- 
tence more lively. ‘ Have you 
indeed received abundantly 
from God? Oh! what a con- 
trast between you and us:” as 
if with the bitterness of feel- 
ing with which, from time to 
time, he contrasts his deserts 
and his fortune*; and as if re- 


- minding them that those who 


were opposed to him need not 
take so much pains to dispa- 
rage him, — he was low enough 
already. 

KEKOPEO LEVOL— ETAOUTNAATE; 
* Do you think you have al- 
ready reached the end of your 
Christian career? Have you 
made every advance which is 
possible in Christian know- 
ledge?” (referring to the proud 
boast of their ofxodou7, or de- 
velopment, in iii. 8—10.). 
éBaoievoate, “ Are you in- 
deed at the head of the Chris- 
tian world — first in the 
glory of the Messiah’s king- 
dom?” Compare i. 2., xiv. 36. 
For the metaphor of wealth, 
comp. 2 Cor. viii. 9.; Rev. ii. 
oun 17a: Matt: v.62 Kor 


* Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 19. 
a3." 
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that of reigning, comp. vi. 2. ; 
Matt. xix: 28.522) Tim. ni. 125s 
Luke, xxii. 30. 707, “already,” 
is emphatically meant to indi- 
cate the extravagance of sup- 
posing that they had at that 
time grasped all the gifts which 
belonged only to the kingdom 
of Christ, not yet come. yapis 
nuav points to the absurdity 
of their setting themselves up 
above, or independently of, the 
Apostles. Compare the same 
thought in verse 15. 

ézAov, K.T.A. * Your reign, 
your prosperity, is indeed good 
in itself, if it were not for the 
proud and sectarian spirit which 
disfigures it.” Compare, on an- 
other subject, a similar expres- 
sion, Gal. iv. 17, 18.: “ They 
zealously affect you, but not 
well; yea, they would exclude 
you, that ye might affect them. 
But it is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good 
thing, and not only when I 
am present with you.” yap, 
in 9., depends on this clause. 

édedov, in this construction, 
is peculiar to later Greek 
writers. See Winer, Gr. 
§ 277. 

9. “Yesit enthroned askings: 
we are appointed as victims in 
the last act of the world’s 


* Comp. xiii. 1. 


history, — the whole world, 
whether angels or men*, are 
the spectators, and our death 
is the end.” The imagery is 
drawn from the games (Sed- 
tpov) in the amphitheatre. The 
remains of a theatre and sta- 
dium, which may have been so 
used, are still to be seen both 
at Ephesus and at Corinth. 

éoyatous—érlavarious (“the 
last appointed to death.” ) These 
words seem to refer to the band 
of gladiators brought out last 
for death, —the vast range of 
an amphitheatre under the open 
sky well representing the mag- 
nificent vision of all created be- 
ings, from men up to angels, 
gazing on the dreadful death- 
struggle; and then the con- 
trast of the proud Corinthians 
sitting by unconcerned and 
unmoved at the awful spec- 
tacle. Compare Seneca’s de- 
scription of the wise man strug- 
gling with fate (Provid. ii.): 
* Kece spectaculum dignum ad 
quod respiciat intentus operi 
suo Deus.” 

Tovs atoatévous. What fol- 
lows shows that he is thinking 
chiefly of himself; but the 
plural form indicates that he 
includes the original Apostles 
as well. 


1 See Introduction to the First Epistle, p. 7, 23. 
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10. As verses 8. and 9. con- yepotv. That he had worked 


tain an elaborate contrast, so 
in verse 10. the same idea is 
still continued in a series of 
shorter contrasts, rising, how- 
ever, out of the plaintive strain 
of verse 9. into a swell of tri- 
umphant exultation ; in the full 
consciousness that his sufferings 
were united with the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and invested (so 
to speak) with a similar glory. 
The three contrasts correspond 
to those in 1. 27. 

11 and 12.. dype ths dpre 
@pas. * Even at the moment 
of my writing my wants stare 
me inthe face.” It is now 
as when you knew me at Co- 
rinth.” 

yupvitevomev (the form in 
the Received Text yupvytevo- 
pev, has risen from the similar 
pronunciation of ¢ andy), “ We 
shiver in the cold.” Compare 
2 Cor. Xi. 27. 

acTaTovmev (the word occurs 
only here), ‘‘ homeless,” a pe- 
culiar grief in the ancient 
world. Compare Matt. viii. 20., 
x. 23. —Komi@pev épy. Tats id. 


with his own hands at Corinth 
appears from Acts, xvili. 3. ; 
MCor- 1x 65502. Cor xian 12 
and that he was doing so at the 
time of his writing this Epistle, 
appears from Acts, xx. 34. 

12. * And not only do we 
suffer, but we suffer with none 
but the Christian weapons of 
resistance.” Compare Matt. v. 
44, This is the earliest in- 
stance of such language being 
used. 

Bracdypovpevor B. (e sil.) 
D. ELF. G.J.3 duodypovpevos, 
A.C. in either case *‘ calum- 
niated.” rapaxadovduev: (1.) 
* we offer consolation ;” or (2.) 
as in 16., “ we entreat men 
to follow our example.” 

Téeptkabapyata and tepin- 
va, both have the original sig- 
nification of “ offscourings,” as 
in Arrian. Diss. Epict. ii. 2. 
28., and Jer. xx. 28.(LXX.), 
but also the additional sense 
“of scapegoat,” or “ expiatory 
sacrifice.” In classical Greek 
Ka@appa is the usual word for 
such human victims*; but 7re- 


* See Scholiast ad Aristoph. Plut. 454., Eq. 453.; Curt. vill. 5, x. 2.: and 
for the practice see Arnold’s Rome, ii. 46. 
a4 
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pixdBappa is so used in the 
only place where it occurs in 
the LXX.: wepixaBappa &- 
Katou dvopos, Prov. xxi. 18. 
In like manner zreppnua is so 
used in Job, v. 24., apyvptov 
Tepiynwa Tov TaLoiou nav yé- 
voto, and is so explained in 
the Lexicons of Cyril, Hesy- 
chius, and Suidas, who gives 
as an instance that such a 
victim was generally addressed 
with the words wepabnua tuav 
yévou (explained as cwTnput or 
amoAutp@ots), and then cast 
into the sea, as if a sacrifice to 
Poseidon. For the general 
sense comp. Lam. iil. 45. See 
the quotations in Grotius ad 
loc. 

14. He drops the severe 
irony of the last three verses, 
and expresses the same feeling 
more directly, and in gentler 
language. 

15. “I have a right thus to 
address you; for the obliga- 
tions you have subsequently 
contracted to your other teach- 
ers can never supersede your 
original obligations to me as 
your founder” (the same sense 
in other words, as in ii, 6—9.). 
mavaywyous, the slaves who 
took children to school, and 


¥ Acts. xix: 


acted as their tutors.” Com- 
pared with the use of the 
word in Gal. iii. 24., iv. 1., it 
expresses the harsh and de- 
spotic sway of those teachers, 
thus agreeing with 2 Cor. xi. 
20. pupious, though hyperboli- 
cal, expresses the great number 
of teachers, in accordance with 
the generalimpression conveyed 
by 1 Cor. xii.—ov« évtpérov, 
“You must understand that 
when I thus write, it is nota 
disgrace to you.” For this 
sense of évtpé7w, see vi. 5., 
KV, 04., 2. -Lhess.i1. U4 eine 
ii. 8. It is here alone used 
actively. The general mean- 
ing is, “to turn the mind in 
upon itself.”  éyévynoa, the 
thought which runs through 
all the New Testament, that 
Christianity is a second crea- 
tion. The argument is, “ I 
am your spiritual parent, and a 
parent has a claim to be imi- 
tated.” 

17. Timotheus was sent be- 
fore this from Ephesus.* Té«- 
vov ayarntov. ‘This refers, of 
course, to his conversion by 
St. Paul f, and the phrase seems 
to be used here in reference to 
Téxva ayarrnta, in verse 14., as 
though he said, “I sent Timo- 


+ JActs xvi. 1. 
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theus, who stands to me in the 
same relation that you stand.” 
Possibly the reason of the in- 
junction to Timotheus to re- 
mind them of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing, rather than to teach them 
himself, was from Timotheus’s 
youth.* sa TovTo, i.e., re- 
ferring to uiuntds yiveoOs, as 
appears from 6s vuas dvayyy- 
Gel TAS OOOUS Lov. TAS ddoUS 
explained by the next words, 
Kabws — didacKa, 1. e. not only 
at Corinth, but everywhere, 
and therefore sincere. 

19. gay 6 KUpios Jedjon, the 
usual formula, as in James, iv. 
15., om. 1. 10., 1 Cor. xvi: 7-; 


Acts, xvill. 21. The same sus- 
picions had been excited of his 
vacillation or duplicity of pur- 
pose, which he afterwards con- 
fradictaim- 2 Corsa Vasa 
and which now might be re- 
vived by the coming of Timo- 
theus instead of himself. This, 
therefore, suddenly breaks off 
the affectionate strain in which 
he had been addressing them, 


‘and, as it were, precipitates the 


introduction of the severe cen- 
sure on the incestuous Corin- 
thian, to which the following 
words (yveoowat— mpaitntos ) 
are a prelude. 


20. Aoyw. Comp. i. 17. 


* See xvi. 10. 
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PARAPHRASE IU. 5—1v. 20. —“ Think not because I have 
confined myself to this simple preaching that I am in- 
ferior to the other teachers, whose wisdom and whose 
progress in Christian knowledge you prize so highly. 
All such distinctions are as nothing compared with the 
source from which alone they spring, namely, God.—All 
such progress is as nothing compared with the perma- 
nent importance of the one unchangeable foundation, 
namely, Jesus Christ ; nay, more, although it may be 
truly valuable, it may also be most pernicious, as well 
as most perishable, its author escaping because of his 
own right intention, but in itself leading to fatal sins, 
fatal both to the purity of the Christian society and to the 
safety of him who perpetrates them. All such wisdom 
is as nothing compared with that Christianity which you 
all possess 1n common. However great your several 
teachers may appear in your eyes, or in their own, 
even though it be myself and Apollos, remember that you 
were not made for them, but they for you; and not they 
only, but the whole universe, past, present, and to come ; 
af only you bear in mind that as these things depend 
on you, so you depend on Christ, and Christ on God. 
Remember, also, that your teachers only preach what they 
have been told, not what they invent; that whether you 
blame or praise them, it is not by your judgment but by 
God's that they must stand or fall. And they too— 
they and all of you—must remember that their gifts 
are not their own, but God’s. Great indeed are those 
gifts—T do not deny it; and deep indeed in compari- 
son is the degradation into which we the Apostles are 
sunk. Yet even from that degraded state there is a 
lesson which you might well learn,—the lesson of self- 
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denial and humility. And this at least, the lesson of 
example, zs one which my relation to you as your founder 
well entitles me to urge upon you, however much in other 
points you may wish to follow others. This is the lesson 
which I have told Timotheus to impress upon you, 
though I shall also come in person to unpress it upon 
you by my own presence.” 





Tuer most striking points in this section belong rather 
to the incidental than to the general argument, namely, 
the fate of the false teachers in ii. 13—15., the privi- 
leges of the Christian (iii. 22.), and the picture of 
the Apostle’s hardships (iv. 9—13.). But there are 
some points brought out with peculiar force in the 
general warning against the party-leaders as distinct 
from the previous warning (in i. 10—16.) against the 
parties themselves. 

(1.) The mere structure of the argument, which 
makes it difficult to distinguish when the Apostle is 
addressing the taught and when the teachers, is 
instructive, as indicating, first, the historical fact (borne 
out both by particular expressions in this section, as 
iii. 10., iv. 16., and by the whole of c. xii.) that there 
was at this early period of the Apostolic age no marked 
distinction between these two classes ; and, secondly, the 
moral warning that the sins of party spirit are shared, 
although not in equal degree, by the leaders and the 
led. 

« (2.) The great stress laid throughout, but especially 
in iv. 1—5., on not overrating their spiritual instruc- 
tors, even though they be Paul and Apollos themselves, 
shows that there are times and circumstances when the 
Christian’s duty lies not in submission to authority, but 
in questioning it; that there is a religious danger in 
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excessive veneration, as well as in excessive indepen- 
dence. 

(3.) The whole passage is remarkable as showing the 
possibility and duty of uniting a consciousness of great 
gifts and actions (ili. 5—9., iv. 7—14.) with a com- 
plete dependence on a higher power and wisdom than 
our own, and also a consciousness of great imperfection 
in detail, and of great difference of views and characters 
(ili. 12 —15. 22, 23.) with a consciousness no less strong 
of practical unity and sympathy. What the precise 
nature might be of these gifts, imperfections, and dif- 
ferences, is difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain ; 
but this ignorance does not make the general lesson 
less applicable to future ages, where similar circum- 
stances arise. 

(4.) Lastly, the whole of this first division of the Epis- 
tle is important, as bearing on the general question of 
divisions in the Christian Church. In it we have an in- 
disputable proof that it was not merely the errors or 
the hostilities of sect or party, but the spirit itself of 
sect and party, even when it conferred glory on himself, 
that the Apostle denounced as the sign of an unchristian 
or half-christian society, when he warned them that, not 
only their sins and their Judaism, but their “ strifes ” and 
“divisions” of whatever kind, were a proof that they 
were “‘ carnal and walked as men;” when he “ transferred 
in a figure to himself and Apollos” all that he would 
teach them of the evil of the factions generally, in order 
that they might fully understand that it was by no 
personal feeling that he was influenced, but that what 
he condemned he condemned “ for their sakes” in what- 
ever form it might be found, whether it made for him 
or against him. Here too we meet with the most 
express contradiction to the suspicions always natural 
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to low minds, that a character which exercised so vast 
an influence must have been intent on self-exaltation, 
when he tells them that ‘ he rejoices that he had bap- 
tized none of them, but Crispus and Gaius, lest any 
should say that he had baptized in his own name;” when 
he conjures them ‘ so to account of him” not as an in- 
dependent teacher and master, but merely as a sub- 
ordinate ‘‘ minister (srypéryv) to Christ,” as a humble 
‘“‘ steward ” whose only object it was faithfully to ex- 
pound “ the secrets of God,” not to think that their 
favourable judgment would justify him before God, but 
to wait patiently to the end of all things, for ‘ then” 
and not before, ‘‘ shall every man have praise of God.” 
And here also we see the true secret of freedom from 
party-spirit, true always, but in the highest degree 
true of the Apostles, when he represents the nothing- 
ness of himself and all other teachers, how wise soever, 
in comparison with the grandeur of their common 
cause, with the recollection that they were “ in Christ 
Jesus, who of God was made unto them wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 
“ All things are yours,” however strong their outward 
contrast, ‘ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death; all are yours; for ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” These’ last words, 
setting forth as they do the distinctness of character 
and mind on the one hand, and the unity of object and 
spirit on the other, sum up the point of view from which 
all human differences, whether within or without the 
Scriptures, ought to be regarded. These differences are 
not concealed or overlooked; but they are made to en- 
hance the greatness of Christ and of God. 
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(II.) THE INTERCOURSE WITH HEATHENS. 
IV. 21—VI. 20. 


From the subject of the Factions the Apostle passes 
to the second piece of intelligence brought to him at 
Ephesus (apparently not by the household of Chloe, 
but by popular rumour), namely, that there was in 
the Corinthian Church a free indulgence of heathen 
sensuality, and in particular one flagrant case of incest, 
in which the whole society had acquiesced without re- 
monstrance. This forms the crisis (practically speaking) 
of the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, the burst of the 
storm, of which, as Chrysostom observes, the mutterings 
had already been heard in the earlier chapters (iii. 16., 
iv. 5. 20, 21.), and of which the echoes are still discernible, 
not only in this Epistle (vi. 2., x. 8. 23., xv. 33.), but also 
in the Second Epistle, the first half of which G.—vii.) 
is nothing less than an endeavour to allay the excite- 
ment and confusion created by this severe remonstrance. 
But the Apostle, in rebuking this one crime, is led 
to consider the whole question of the intercourse of 
Christians with the heathen world; and hence arise the 
complications of the latter portion of this section. 
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(1.) The Case of Incest. 
IV. 21—V. 13. 
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21. 2v paBdm. ev may be 
referred either to a Hebraism, 
or to the Greek usage of 2, 
“in relation to.” The word 
is used in reference to verse 6., 
‘* Shall come to you as a stern 
master, or as a gentle father?” 
It may perhaps allude to the 
flagellation in the synagogue 
which succeeded to the first 
admonition by words. ‘ They 
chastise him first with words, 
then with the rod,” according 
to Deut. xxi. 18. (Schottgen 
ad loc.) 

V. 1. 6ddas, “ There is no- 
thing heard of except” — as 
* omnino,” mdavtws. Compare 
vi. 9., xv. 29.3; Matt. v. 34. 
Thus, in Suet. Nero, c. 19., 
“* Perecrinationes duas omnino 
suscepit.” © He took no more 
than two journeys.” dxoveTat 
év tuiv, “is reported as exist- 
ing amongst you.” toav’7n, 
“of sucha kind.” Such eases, 
though not absolutely forbid- 
den in Roman society, were 
regarded with horror. Comp. 
Cic. Pro Cluentio: “ Nubit 
genero socrus, nullis auspiciis, 
nullis auctoribus, funestis omi- 
nibus omnium omnibus. O 


mulieris scelus incredibile, et 
preter hance unam in omni vita 
inauditum.” In this case the 
father was still alive: compare 
2 Cor wii 2.  eyetys) 8c: 
yuvatka. 

ovowaterat (J.) is omitted in 
AS BOC Dan. Eo Gs it was 
probably suggested by Eph. 
Veo 

yuvaika tod Tarps. The 
usual Hebrew expression for 
“stepmother,” see Lev. xviii. 
8., and the Rabbinical quota- 
tions in Lightfoot, p. 166. 
From the omission of all notice 
of the woman, it would seem 
that she was not a Christian. 
The marriage (for that it was 
a marriage, “and not merely a 
concubinage, is evident from 
the language used to describe 
it, yew — Trowoas — Katep- 
yacamevov) must have been 
overlooked by the heathen 
authorities, either from the 
general laxity of Corinthian 
morals, or from the alleged plea 
of proselytes from heathenism 
to Judaism, that conversicn 
annulled the prehibited degrees. 

2. Possibly a question, as in 
the Syriac version and Greek 
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Fathers. The sense is the same. 
iva, either (1) “ye did not 
mourn iz order that he might 
be removed.” (2) or, “the 
effect of your mourning was 
not his removal.” Compare 
John xi. 15. 

3. yap. “ And he must be 
removed; for J at least, what- 
ever you may do, have deter- 
mined,” &c. 

os, “ut qui sim.” 

ovtws, * Under the circum- 
stances,” as in John iy. 6. 

4. The strong expression of 
his own power and will is here 
modified, first, by the introduc- 
tion of the authority of Christ 
by which he acted; secondly, 
by the union with himself of 
the whole body of the Corin- 
thian Church — again repeating 
that they acted by the autho- 
rity of Christ. év T@ ov. T. 
x. Inood, “in the name of the 
Lord Jesus;” apparently the 
formula, which was used. Svp- 
ayGevrov vtuov. For the po- 
pular constitution of the early 
Corinthian Church, see Clem. 
Rom. I. c. 44., where the rulers 
of that society are described as 
having been appointed ‘ with 
the approbation of the whole 
Church” (cuvevdoxnaacns THs 
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éxxAnolas maons). Kali tod 
éuov Tvevpatos, ‘* by a perpe- 
tualinter-communion of spirit.” 
Comp. xvi. 18. ; 2 Kings v. 26. ; 
Col. it. 6. Sov 7H Svvaper, 
* with the help of His power 
present with the Christian as- 
sembly,” as promised, Matt. 
Kyl, 22), =x vile. 20> 

5. “To deliver him over to 
the powers of evil,” from whom 
all evil, whether moral or phy- 
sical, is derived ; as in the case 
of the demoniacs, and of “the 
woman whom Satan had bound 
these eighteen years” (Luke 
xi. 16.), and “the thorn in 
the flesh sent by the angel of 
Satan ” (2 Cor. xii. 7.) Comp. 
mapadovvar T® catava 1 Tim. 
1. 20. mrapadiéwpt cot avtov, Job. 
i. 6. (So in the Rabbinical 
writings, quoted on this pas- 
sage by Wetstein and Light- 
foot, the ‘‘ deliverance of Job 
to Satan” is frequently spoken 
of, and Solomon * delivers” 
two Cushites “ to Satan,” who 
carries them to Luz, where 
they die.) It is remarkable, 
that, in the ordinary forms of 
excommunication in the four 
first centuries, this phrase does 
not occur, which seems to in- 
dicate that it was regarded as 
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descriptive of a power which 
had become extinct. (See 
Bingham’s Antiquities, book 
MV: C.. 115°§515;) 

eis OXsOpov THs capKkos. Two 
points seem clear with regard 
to this: (1.) That it implies 
some physical evil — probably 
sickness or death of the of- 
fender. This evil may either be 
viewed as the indirect result 
of his removal from the Chris- 
tian society, and so becoming 
the prey of Satan, the lord of 
the heathen world (compare 
1 Thess. ii. 18.); or, more pro- 
bably, as the direct result of the 
Apostle’s sentence. Compare 
the case of Ananias (Acts, v. 
5—10.),and Elymas (Acts, xiii. 
11.), the general intention of 
Matt. xvi. 19., xviii. 19.; John, 
xx. 23. A similar connexion 
of sickness and death with 
moral evil, or with a moral 
purpose, is implied in xi. 30.; 
2 Cor. xii. 7.9. (2.) That the 
object of the infliction was not 
penal, so much as remedial (iva 
TO Tveiua owOn ev TH NwEpa 
Tov Kupiov “Incod). Comp. in 
the parallel passage, 1 Tim. i. 
20., ‘That they may learn not 
to blaspheme.” Thus the sense 
is the same, as in iii. 15.,namely, 
that the offender shall through 
present suffering be saved at 
the last. Compare for the whole 
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passage the two first chapters 
of Job. The interpretation 
of Tertullian and Ambrose, 
“that the individual may be 
destroyed in order that the 
Church may be saved,” is a 
curious instance of an explana- 
tion characteristic of the age 
of the writers, but with no 
foundation either in the actual 
words, or in the general spirit 
of the Apostle. 

6. ov Kadov TO Kavynua. 
*“ You have no right to boast 
of your gifts, and of your 
spiritual perfection, whilst this 
sin remains amongst you un- 
reproved,” alluding, perhaps, 
to expressions in their letter 
to him, 

ovx oldate. “Is it that 
you do not know that a lit- 
tle leaven leavens the whole 
lump?” He seems to allude 
to a proverbial expression, in- 
asmuch as it occurs again ver- 
batim in Gal. v.9., and the same 
image of the rapid spread of 
leaven to indicate the growth of 
great results from small begin- 
nings, is the groundwork of 
Matt. xiii. 33. The sense is the 
same as in xy. 33., where the 
precept is, as here, confirmed 
through a proverbial saying. 
It is possible that there may 
have been a classical proverb to 
this effect, as Plutarch speaks 
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of the flamen of Jupiter abs- 
taining from it, on account of 
its deleterious effect on the 
whole lump.* The Rabbis 
compare concupiscence to lea- 
ven, because a little corrupts 
the whole man. Such is also 
the form of Matt. xvi. 6. 12.: 
« Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees.” But the mention 
of leaven suggests to him the 
further image of the Jewish 
passover. It is as though he 
said, * You know the scene — 
you know how, when the lamb 
is killed, every particle of leaven 
is removed from every house- 
hold; — every morsel of food 
eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is taken in its natural 
state. This is the true figure 
of your condition. You are 
the chosen people, delivered 
from bondage, you are called 
to begin a new life, you have 
had the Lamb slain for you 
in the person of Christ. What- 
ever, therefore, in you, corre- 
sponds to the literal leaven, 
must be utterly cast out; the 
perpetual Passover to which we 
are called, must be celebrated, 
like theirs, uncontaminated by 
any corrupting influence.” 

The allusion may possibly 
have been suggested by the 
time of the year when the 
Kpistle was written, apparently 
a short time before Pentecost 
(xvi. 8.), and, therefore, with 


the scenes of the Passover, 
either present or recent, in his 
thoughts; and as the same 
feast must have been celebrated 
throughout the empire, and 
must have been well known to 
most of his readers, it is need- 
less to suppose, in this passage, 
an especial reference either to 
the Jewish Christians or the 
Petrine party in particular. 
(D. reads dodo? for Gupot.) 

7. éxxabdpate, “ cleanse 
out.” A strong expression to 
denote the complete removal, 
enjoined in Exodus xu. 15., 
and carried out in later times 
with extreme punctiliousness, 
—so much so as, on the four- 
teenth day, to search with 
candles even into the darkest 
holes and corners, to see whe- 
ther any remained. See Chry~ 
sostom ad loc. (who, however, 
says that in his time this rigour 
of observance was relaxed), and 
the quotations from the Rab- 
binical Rubrics in Lightfoot, 
i. 953, A lively picture of the 
same practice among the Jews 
of modern Poland, where it 
extends to the removal of all 
fermented liquor of any kind, 
is to be seen in Herschel’s ac- 
count of his conversion. How 
soon this metaphor of the 
Apostle took root is clear from 
Ign. ad Magn. 10. ‘Y7rép0e00¢ 
ovv THY KaKnVv CUNY THY TadaLo-= 
Oeicay, thy ceontrviay, Kal weTa- 


* Plut. Quest. Rom. 114—118. 162—170. 
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BarreoGe eis véav Sdpny yapi- 
vos. Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. 
Aw Kai usta Tas Enta Hugpas 
Tov atvpopayiov véav Ciunv 
gupdcat eavtois 6 Séos Tapyy- 
yelXe, TovTéoTWV, aNOV Epyov 
Tpaklw Kal wn TOV TaXalwy Kal 
pavrov TIHV wlunow. 
wa re véeov dvpaya — 
“© That you may be practically 
what you are theoretically; that 
as you are ideally without 
leaven, so you may be actually 
a new regenerate society.” 
Comp. Gal. v. 25.; Rom. vi. 
3. 4, 
mandatav—véov The words 
are used emphatically to indi- 
cate the new state of existence 
to which Christians were called, 
as the Israelites of old at the 
Exodus. “ All things are be- 
come new.” 2 Cor. v. 17., Rev. 
xx1.5. Compare, for this con- 
nexion of ideas, the well known 
Hymn of Thomas Aquinas, 
Lauda Zion Salvatorem : — 
“* Nova mensa novi Regis, 
Novum Pascha nove legis 
Phase vetus terminat ; 
Vetustatem novitas, 
Umbram fugit veritas, 
Noctem lux eliminat.” 

Kal yap.—** And youare bound 
to be free from corruption ; for 
in another respect, in addition 
to the new life to which you 
are called, there is a parallel 
between you and the Israelites, 
viz. that as the lamb was slain 
for them (Exod. xii. 6.), so 

H 


also Christ was slain for you.” 

vTép nuov expresses the 
sense truly, but is a gloss 
(oman AB © Tt HGs): 

TO Taoya, is used both for 
the Feast, and also, as here, for 
the Paschal Lamb. Matt. xxvi. 
17.19.; Mark, xiv. 12. (fayeur, 
eromatew. .. Jvew 70 Ildoya). 
Possibly there may be an allu- 
sion here to the *‘lamb without 
blemish.” Eixod. xu. 5. “Be 
ye pure, as He was pure.” In 
the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, it is difficult to say, in 
any particular instance of the 
word J9ve, how far the distinct 
idea of “sacrifice in honour of 
God” (as in Acts, xiv. 13. 18.) 
is brought out, or how far it is 
used merely in the general sense 
of slays” (as in Acts, x. bos, 
XE 7o> Matt. xxul4.; luke, sve 
23; John, x.10). As it is never 
applied to any but irrational 
animals, the expression could 
not be used of the death of 
Christ, except under the figure 
of the “ Lamb.” In the paral- 
lel places, Rev. v. 6. 12., the 
expression used is the general 
word “slain,” or wounded” 
(eohaypevor). 

8. éoptafaper, Let us keep 
the feast,” 7. e. the perennial 
feast — (without any especial 
reference to the annual cele- 
bration of the Jewish Passover 
or the Christian Easter)— well 
expressed by Chrysostom. 
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atvpous agrees with dprois. 
eiduxpuvelas, ‘ transparent sin- 
cerity.” adnOeias, “ truthful- 
ness.” There is some difficulty 
in these two expressions, inas- 
much as one would rather have 
expected some antithesis (not 
to falsehood, but) to impurity. 
It would seem as if the par- 
ticular case of the incestuous 
person had passed out of the 
Apostle’s thoughts, and that 
he is referring here rather to 
the insincerity of their claims to 
spiritual perfection, as in verse 6. 

9. A considerable difficulty 
here arises as to the structure 
of the Epistle. It has been 
often contended that the words 
«TI wrote to you in the Epi- 
stle” (2ypawa buiv ev tH éerri- 
oToAy), must refer to a previ- 
ous epistle, containing the com- 
mand here referred to, as a like 
phrase, in 2 Cor. vii. 8., evi- 
dently refers back to the First 
Epistle. Against this must be 
urged: (1.) That there is no 
other trace of the existence of 
such an epistle, unless it be in 
the manifestly spurious epistle 
preserved in the Armenian 
Church. (2.) That the whole 
manner of introducing the 
subject of the incest (especially 
in verses 1. 6. 7.) is unlike what 
could have been expected, had 
he already mentioned this, or a 
kindred subject, to them. 

Perhaps the difficulty is best 
met by supposing that, for some 
reason unknown to us, there 


was a break or pause in the 
Epistle, at this point. The 
Apostle may then be conceived 
as returning to the argument, 
in this passage, perceiving that 
it was necessary to correct the 
too general inference which 
might be drawn from his pre- 
vious words. In this case, the 
sense would be: “ In what I 
just wrote to youin my Epistle, 
I laid down a general com- 
mand (v. 6—8.); as it is, 
what I really meant by writing 
to you was a command not 
to associate with sinners who 
curse Christians.” 

voy 62 in verse 11. is in re- 
ference (not to a correction 
of a former Epistle, in which 
case it would have been viv 
53 ypadw, but) to the meaning 
which he now puts on what 
he has just written. That 
the phrases é TH émioToAy 
and éypayra may refer to 
the present Epistle is clear 
from the similar application of 
the words in Rom. xvi. 22.; 
L-Thess.y. 2753 Col. ay2 oe 
1 Cor. ix. 15., and would be 
partially accounted for by the 
use of the amanuensis, who 
might regard the whole letter 
which he was transcribing as 
“the Epistle,” distinct from 
himself. At the same time it 
must be observed that all these 
passages (except 1 Cor. ix. 15.), 
occurring at the end of the 
Epistles to which they refer, 
are in some measure distinct 
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from the Epistles themselves ; 
a circumstance which accounts 
for what would otherwise be a 
very unusual mode of expres- 
sion, and which makes it doubly 
necessary, when the same ex- 
pression occurs in the middle 
of the Epistle, to suppose that 
some such break has occurred 
in the course of the argument, 
as has been above suggested, 
and some such addition or after- 
thought been introduced, as 
was not unnatural, from the 
extreme importance which (as 
we see from the second Epistle) 
the Apostle attached to a right 
understanding of his directions 
on this especial point. 

Beyond this, it is impossi- 
ble to advance any conjecture 
with certainty. It might, how- 
ever, be asked whether there 
are not indications that the 
whole passage (v. 9—vi. 8.)* 
is, in some sense, a distinct post- 
script, note, or insertion, not 
merely to v. 6—8., but to v. 
6—8—vi. 9—20. For: 

(1.) Whereas vi. 1—8. is 
evidently attached, at least by 
verbal associations, to v. 9— 
13.; vi. 9—20. joins on natu- 
rally to y. 8., without any allu- 
sion to the lawsuits (with one 
exception, which shall be no- 
ticed afterwards, at the be- 
ginning of vi. 9). 

(2.) Although the general 
command alluded to in v. 9. 
11., may be found in the sub- 
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stance of v. 6—8., it would 
certainly be more appropriate 
if it could be referred to vi. 
J.) L0- 

(3.) Similar corrections or 
digressions may be noticed in 
a smaller degree in other pas- 
sages, particularly xv.21—28.; 
2 Cor. vi. 14—viu. 1.; Rom. 
xvi. 21—27. Compare the re- 
markable passage in Liv. iv. 
20., called by Niebuhr (Hist. 
of Rome, i. p. 456.) the only 
instance of a note in any ancient 
author. 

This question, however, need 
not interfere with the general 
consideration of the passage, 
from which, on any hypothesis, 
v. 9—13. must be regarded as 
a digression, growing out of 
v. 6—8., whilst vi. 1—8. grows 
in like manner out of v. 12. 
13., and vi. 9—20. is a return 
to the general subject of v. 1. 
—8. 

zypayva, “I wrote,’ 
Ting to v..2. 6. 8. 

10. mavtws, * certainly,” 
“of course.” Tov Kdcpou Tov- 
tov, ‘*the heathen world.” 
mNeovextats, properly “ avari- 
cious,” or “grasping.” In this 
sense it is used in 2 Cor.i. 11., 
Vite 2 Ike Or xe begs; luukes 
xil. 15.; probably, Mark, vii. 
22.; Rom.i.29. Soalsoin Ezek. 
xxii. 27.3; Hab. 1. 9. (arAcovex- 
tetv), Isa. vi. 11. (dsovex- 
Tnua); Jud. v. 19. (wAeoveEia), 
(LXX.) But in all the other 


3 


refer- 


* This has been already conjectured by two Englishmen, —J. Edwards 
(quoted in Heydenreich), and Dr. Arnold (MS. notes). 
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places, when it occurs in the 
New Testament, Eph. v. 5. 
(weovextns), Eph. iv. 19., v. 
S., Gol: im: 5. 1 Thess: 11: oz 
iv. 6., 2 Pet. ii. 3. (wAgoveEia, 
msovextéw), can hardly be in- 
terpreted otherwise than of 
“sensuality.” In this parti- 
cular instance, and in vi. 10., 
either sense will suit the con- 
text, the ordinary sense best 
agreeing with the juxtaposi- 
tion of apmaés and of KrerTaLs 
the extraordinary sense best 
agreeing with the general con- 
text. The extraordinary sense 
of “sensuality” (if that be 
the one here used) is difficult 
to account for. It may be 
either: (1.) From the general 
sense of “ self-indulgence,” as 
in English, the word “ greed,” 
anciently used for ‘ covetous- 
ness,” has in the later form of 
“ oreediness,” passed off into 
the sense of * gluttony.” Com- 
pare the use of the word in 
the two clauses of the Tenth 
Commandment, both as ap- 
plied to “thy neighbour's wife,” 
and “thy meighbour’s house,” 
especially if Augustine’s divi- 
sion of the Tenth Command- 
ment be adopted. Or, (2.) it 
may be from some accidental 
connection of the word 7)<o- 
vetia with “idolatry,” whence 
its use for the sensuality which 
so often accompanied idolatry. 
This last view is confirmed by 
the use of the word Y32 


D @petreTe. 


(which usually means, and is 
translated ‘ coyetousness,” or 
“rapme ) Im (Ps) exe “ous 
“Incline my heart unto thy 
testimonies and not to “ cove- 
tousness,’—where the context 
would rather require the sense 
of “ ¢dolatry,” as in verse 37 
and by the fact that the same 
word in Ezek. xxxii. 31. 13s 
by the LXX. translated prao- 
jeata, as though they had read 
ASY “idol.” So also, Col. iii. 5. 
Thv TAEoVvEelaVv, HTLs 2oTW Elow- 
NoraTpéeia. 

dpraé, ‘ plunderer.” The 
word occurs in the same con- 
text, vi. 10.; in Luke xvii. 
11. where the Pharisee thanks 
God that he is not “an extor- 
tioner;” in Matt. vu. -15. 
where it is applied to “ raven- 
ing wolves,” in which sense 
also it is used in the only pas- 
sage where it occurs in the 
LXX. (Gen. xlix. 27.) It is 
difficult to see why it should 
be expressly introduced here, 
especially if 7Xeovéxtns has the 
meaning of sensuality. In 
A.B. C.D. F.G. it is joined 
to msovéxtas, not by 7, but 
by «cai, which would make the 
connexion between the two 
words closer. 

eidwrovaTpys. This, as Gro- 
tius observes, is the earliest 
known instance of the use of 
this word.  «/dwdov is con- 
stantly used by the L-XX. as 
the expression for “false gods,” 
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but this compound never. In 
its etymological sense, which 
has been followed in all the 
European languages into which 
it has passed, it signifies a ** wor- 
shipper of images, “or of “false 
divinities.” But it is a curious 
fact, that in the New Testa- 
ment, this, although part, is 
never the whole of the mean- 
ing in which it is used. In all 
the passages where it occurs*, 
it is either implied or expressly 
stated that it relates not to the 
sin of worshipping a false god, 
but to the sin of sensuality by 
which the act of false worship 
was so frequently accompanied, 
especially at Corinth: e.g., in 
x. 7. this explanation of it is 
given from the words in Exodus, 
which refer, not to the wor- 
ship, but to the licentious rites: 
in Eph. v. 5.; Col. iii. 5. it is 
explained as synonymous with 
mrsovextns, which in those 
places, as probably here also, is 
used, not for “ covetous,” but 
for “sensual.” That such is 
the meaning of it in this pas- 
sage is also almost required by 
the fact that, though it is con- 
ceivable that a professed Chris- 
tian (ddeddhos dvowatopevos) 
should be guilty of sensuality, 
it is not conceivable that he 
should be a professed heathen ; 
and the word efdwAodatpys, if 


taken literally, could hardly 
signify less than this. 

éme apa detreTe, ‘<* else 
you must come out from the 
society of heathens, which you 
cannot do.” This implies that 
the world ” here signifies not 
so much “the world” in its 
darker sense, as the whole 
fabric of the society of the 
Roman empire. It was not 
till the great dissolution, moral 
and physical, brought into that 
society by the calamities of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, that 
the idea here impressed upon 
the Christian mind began to 
give way. Down to that time 
the world of the Empire, al- 
though contaminated by much 
evil, was regarded as the im- 
perishable framework under 
shelter of which the Christian 
found his appointed home. See 
Tertullian passim. 


ll. vov 52, “ but as it is.” 
Comp. Rom. iil. 21. Zypayva. 
«‘ The meaning of what I wrote 
was”—. dvopatopuevos, to be 
taken not with opvos, but 
with eros. pé?vaos in clas- 
sical Greek is applied only to 
females, in later Greek, as here, 
to men. 

Noldopos. See on vi. 10. 

cuvec bie, “to eat together,” 
i.e., in common meals. 


* vi, 9., x. 7.14.; Col. v. 20.; Eph. v. 5.; Col, i 5: 3 lp Bets ws oe 


Rev. xxi. 8., xxi. 15. 
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12. yap, “I make this li- 
mitation of my command, for” 


&e. 

tovs 2. Col. iv. 12., 1 
Thess. 12. It was the usual 
Jewish phrase for heathens. 
The punctuation may be ver 
differently arranged : (1.) ovyé. 
Tovs fom UuEls KpiveTE, TOUS OE 
ew 0 Jeos kpivet. “ What have 
I to do with judging those that 
are without? No: it is these 
who are within that ye must 
judge, and those who are with- 
out God judges.” 
can be taken thus absolutely 
is shown in v. 2., vi. 1., and in 
modern Greek it is always 
“no.” Or, (2.) a question at 
kpwete. “Is it not those 
within that you are to judge? 
the rest God will judge.” Or, 
(3.) a question at xpiwet. “Is 


That odyé 


> Kpiver —xkal edapetre. 


it not that you must judge those 
within, but God will judge 
those without?” The 3rd is 
the most natural—the sense is 
the same in all, 

The difference between xpi- 
vet ( judge”) and xpwet (“ will 
judge”) is nothing to the sense. 
The Versions (by which alone, 
in the absence of accents, we 
can be guided) incline to «puvet. 

éEdpate Tov Tovnpov, appa- 
rently for greater solemnity, is 
the usual formula for punish- 
ment on past crimes, in Deut. 
Kill. .5., XV. Fs, XXIV. fe) Leos 
doret and Augustine read 70 
movnpov, and interpret it, <* Put 
away evil from amongst you.” 
The reading of cat 2£apéirte is 
probably from Deut., Xvil. es 
xxiv. 7. (LXX.): Kat eEapsis 


TOV Tavnpov && UAV AUTOV. 


* See Lightfoot, ad Mark, iv. 11. 
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(2.) Digression on the Lawsuits. 
Vile 18} 


VI. 1roARe Tig Huty mocypa Zywy mpbg Tov ETEpov, xpive- 


VI. The connexion seems 
to be “ As we have nothing to 
do with judging the heathen, 
so we ought not to go to law 
before them, or suffer them to 
judge us.” This question was 
not new. It was held unlaw- 
ful amongst the Jews for any 
Jew to bring a lawsuit against 
his countryman before a Gen- 
tile judge, on the ground that, 
in Ex. xxi. 1. it is commanded; 
— “ These are the judgments 
which thou shalt set (not 
** before the Gentiles,” but) be- 
fore them” (the Jews). “If 
any one brings the judgments 
of Israel before the Gentiles, 
he profanes the name of God, 
and honours the name of an 
idol.” They who so do, give 
occasion to the strangers to 
say :—‘ See how harmonious 
are they who worship one 
God.”* This right of settling 
their own disputes was con- 
ceded to them by the Romans +; 
and hence the speech of Gallio 
to the Jews who attacked 
St. Paul.t In the first be- 
ginning of Christianity, when 
the Christians were regarded 


* See Wetstein and Schottgen ad h.1. 


t Acts, xviii. 14. 15. 
|| Ep. Clem. ad Jacob. 10 Epit.s. 146. 


by the Romans as a Jewish 
sect, and when they regarded 
themselves as having succeeded 
to the sacredness and the pri- 
vileges of the Jewish Church, 
the same rule would naturally 
be held to apply. The exist- 
ence of separate courts for the 
disputes of Christians amongst 
themselves, is implied in this 
passage. And the Apostolic 
Constitutions § and the Cle- 
mentines ||, in language evi- 
dently founded upon this text, 
imply the existence of such 
courts at the time when those 
works were compiled, 7. e. ap- 
parently about a.p.150. In 
one passage |, the nature of 
the proceedings is described as 
follows: —‘ Let your courts 
(Sccactypia) take place on the 
second day of the week (dev- 
tépa LaPPBatwv), in order that 
if a reply be put in to your 
decision, by having leisure 
(ddeav) till the Saturday 
LaBBarov) you may be able 
to investigate the reply, and 
reconcile the opponents on the 
Sunday (és tv Kupiaxny ). 
Now, let there be present at 


t Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10. 17., xvi. 6.1. 
§ IL. 4. 5. 46. 47. 
| Apost. Const. II. 47. 
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the court both the deacons and 
the presbyters, judging with- 
out respect of persons, as men 
of God with justice. When, 
then, both the persons (7po- 
cwrwv) have appeared, as the 
law also directs, they who have 
the quarrel, shall both stand 
in the midst of the court («pi- 
Tnpio); and when you have 
heard them, give your votes 
with a scrupulous conscience, 
endeavouring to make them 
both friends before the decision 
of the bishops, lest a judgement 
against the offender should go 
out over the earth.”* The 
difficulty only arose when both 
the parties were Christians ; 
when one of them was a hea- 
then, then it was thought 
lawful to prosecute before a 
heathen tribunal: hence the 
story of St. Julitta, who pro- 
secuted a pagan for theft; but 
refused to go on with the trial, 
when the magistrates insisted 
on her renunciation of Chris- 
tianity.} 

Under these circumstances, 
it was natural that the same 
controversy which ran through 
so many other departments of 
human life in a mixed society 
of Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, should be felt here also ; 
and that the Gentile Chris- 
tians should still wish to carry 
on their litigations in the same 


om. 7. 


courts to which they had been 
previously accustomed, and to 
indulge the same litigious 
spirit which had characterised 
the Greek nation from the 
times of Aristophanes down- 
wards. But however this ten- 
dency may have originated, the 
Apostle, in his attack upon it, 
treats it altogether irrespec- 
tively of any previous Jewish 
or Gentile custom, and con- 
demns it solely on the ground 
of the low view which it im- 
plied of the greatness of a 
Christian’s privileges, and the 
closeness of the bond of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

1. toAwd, “Can any one 
endure?” Bengel:—*‘ Grandi 
verbo notatur lesa majestas 
Christianorum.” 

Tov érepov, ‘the other of the 
two parties,” as in x. 24. 29.; 
Rom. xiii. 8. mpadyya txew= 
negotium habere. 

Tov adixoy, ‘the wicked ge- 
nerally,” as opposed to dyiwy,as 
in verse 9. Possibly, however, 
with an allusion to the trials. 

KpivecGar= “ go to law.” So 
Matt. v. 39. 

2. 7) ovx oldate; “or is it 
that you can be ignorant ?” re- 
ferring as in v. 6., vi. 9. 16. 19., 
to a well known or axiomatic 
truth. 7 isin A.B. C.D, D# 
E.F.G. J. “ A time will come 
when the Christians, now so 


* See Heydenreich ad 1 Cor. vi. 1., for all these passages at length. 
{ Basil, Hom. 5., apud Est. ad h. 1. 
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humble and degraded in the 
sight of the heathen world, 
shall sit in judgment upon that 
very world ;” applying to the 
whole Church what was said 
of the Apostles, Matt. xix. 28.; 
Luke, xxii. 30.; and witha re- 
ference to Ps. xeviii. 9.3; Dan. 
war 22. (1 XX.) -It is an ex= 
pression of the complete tri- 
umph which will be one day 
manifest to all the world, of 
good over evil, when those who 
have shared the sufferings and 
humiliation of Christ here on 
earth, shall also share His exal- 
tation.* The other aspect of 
the final judgment, which re- 
presents, not the victory of the 
good and the restitution of all 
things, but the universal ac- 
count to which will be called 
the whole human race, good 
and bad alikef, is not here 
brought forward; but is no 
more incompatible with it than 
the judgment which in this 
life is exercised by the example 
and teaching of the good, is in- 
consistent with God’s present 
government of the world, which 
extends toall alike. See John, 
xi. 31.47, 48. where the same 
ambiguity exists. Bengel: 
* Occulta sanctis majestas est 
suo tempore revelanda.” And 
when, in verse 3. the same 
thought is carried on from the 
judgment of the world to the 


judgment of angels, it is, as in 
ili. 22. that when once the 
view of the Christian’s exalta- 
tion is opened before the Apo- 
stle’s mind, it has no bounds, 
but extends to the Majesty on 
High, where Christ sits on the 
right hand of God, “ angels, 
and authorities, and powers, 
being made subject to Him.” ¢ 
Whether good or bad angels 
are intended is left undefined 
in allthese passages; but the bad 
no doubt are included. For this 
general identification of Christ 
with his people, see xi. 27. 
Heydenreich gives an elabo- 
rate examination and discus- 
sion of all the opinions on this 
passage. The most important 
are: (1.) That it refers to the 
judgment of the world by the 
example of their lives, as in the 
condemnation of the men of 
their generation by the men of 
Nineveh and the queen of the 
South, Matt. xii. 41. and 42. 
So all the Greek Fathers. 
(2.) That it refers to the con- 
version of the world, and the 
assumption of supreme power 
by Christian magistrates. But 
most of these interpretations 
are in fact included in that 
which is given above. 

ev buv: (1.) “In your pre- 
Bence ;;/sOt. (25) * By. your 
example ;” in either case, “ by 
means of.” See Acts, xvii. 31. 


* Compare iv. 8.; 2 Tim. ii. 12.; and especially Rev. ii. 26., xx. 4—6. 
f John, v. 27.; Rom. xiv. 10.; 2 Cor. v. 10. 


1 Pet. mi. 225; Biphe a. 22. ; 


Phil. ii, 9—11. 


Comp. Heb. i. 14, ii. 5. 
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Kplwetat, “is to be judged,” 
as in ii. 13. 

avaévol gore. Hither:(1.)“Ye 
are unworthy to be judged by 
heathen courts ;” or much more 
probably, (2.) “ Are ye unfit 
to be entrusted with the most 
trifling cases?” 2\axyloTwv cor- 
responding to BuwtiKa, as ei... 
Kpivetat tO OUK... « Kpwovper. 
Kpityptov, properly “ judgment 
seat.” In Apost. Const. 1. 47., 
xpitnpvov (for the place of judg- 
ment), is specially distinguished 
from dscacTHpiov, (the persons 
composing the court). Com- 
pare also Judges, v. 10.; 1 
Kings, vii. 7.; Susanna, 49. 

byte ye Buotixa; “* Much 
more judgments relating ‘to 
ordinary life” (as in Luke 
xxi. 34.). ptt ye, “not to 
say—nedum.” * PwwtiKos in 
classical Greek = Biwoipos, 
but in later Greek t= capa- 
tixos, “relating to this life,” 
and hence in _ ecclesiastical 
Greek is it used for ‘‘secular.” 
The Latin translation of Bio- 
Tica in this passage by “ s@cu- 
laria,” is probably one of the 
first instances of the use of 
that word in its modern sense 





of “worldly,” as opposed to 
‘‘ spiritual,” instead of its an- 
cient sense ‘‘belonging to a 
cycle of a hundred years;” 
(as in Milton’s Samson Ago- 
nistes, “ The secular bird,”) 
and from this has sprung the 
signification of the word “ se- 
cular,” in modern European 
languages. 

4, xaOifere. (1.) * Do you 
set as judges (or, “‘you set as 
judges”) those whom you de- 
spise, viz., the heathen?” But 
rather: (2.) “ At any rate (yév 
ovv) if you must have courts on 
mattersof this life, set those who 
are least esteemed. The least 
esteemed amongst those who 
shall judge angels, are surely fit 
to judge those trifling matters.” 
Then suddenly moving from 
what was ideal to the actual 
matter of fact, “I say this, not 
to exalt, but to reprove you. Is 
it really come to this, that there 
is no one amongst yourselves 
whom you can trust for com- 
mon justice?” xaOifere, “ Place 
on the judgment-seat,” from 
the fact that the judge then, 
as now, sat. 


7. 30n pev ovv. This at 


* See examples in Wetstein ad loc. 
ft See Bingham’s Ant. i. p. 45. 
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least is at once clear.” drs, 
“certainly,” asv. 1. 4r7Tnpa. 
* A falling short of Christian 
proportion—a gap in the full 
complement of Christian vir- 
tues.” 


8. vpsts, “ you Christians.” 
The passage is remarkable as 
being founded expressly, if not 
on the words, at least on the 
spirit, of Matt. v. 40. 
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(3.) The Case of Sensuality resumed. 
VI. 9—20. 
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9. If the digression ends 
here, then it would seem that 7 
OUK OlOaTE. . . KANPOVOUNTOVOL; 
is the link between the subject 
of the lawsuits (advxov referring 
to acuxeite) and the general 
argument. See on v. 9. 

M?) wAavacGe. See on iii. 8. 

panrakol = aposvokottal, in 
1 Tim. i. 10. For this sense 
of waraxos, “ mollis,” in clas- 
sical authors see Wetstein ad 
loc. 

For eidwAovdTpat, mAEoveK- 
Tat, weé0vool, aptrayes, see on 
ve 10: 

10. KrAgrrat, “thieves.” This 
is probably introduced in re- 
ference to the lawsuits. 

Aoldopot, both here and in 
v. 11., comes in strangely 
amongst the sins of sensuality, 
which are the chief points 
dwelt upon in both passages. 
The connexion may be either: 
(1.) That in theidolatrous feasts 
strife and animosities were wont 
to arise, as seems implied in the 
similar juxtaposition, Rom. xii. 
13.3 (Gal. 6: 20/;tor7(@2) Phat 


it is used, like Pwporoy/a in 
Aristotle, and evtpamedia and 
H@poroyia in Eph. v. 4., for 
“gross conversation.” 

Ll. . Tees, “<in, part sae 
modify the positiveness of the 
assertion. ‘* Ye were washed, 
and so cannot be again unclean; 
consecrated, and so cannot be 
again polluted; acquitted, and 
so cannot be again con- 
demned.” The variation of the 
usual order of these wordsshows 
that no especial stress is laid 
by the Apostle on their precise 
mode of succession. Here they 
all refer to the first conver- 
sion. 

«Ye were washed” has an 
allusion to baptism; but is not 
formally identified with it any 
more than are the two other 
words. Compare Tit. iii. 3. and 
5.3; Heb. x. 22. So also, “In 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” 
refers to all the three words, yet 
seems to have an especial allu- 
sion to the words used at bap- 
tism. Compare v. 4.; Acts xix. 
5. The middle voice (azeXov- 
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caoGz) makes it properly, “ Ye 
washed or bathed yourselves in 
the waters of baptism.” Com- 
pare the same expression Acts, 
xxii. 16., where, as usually, the 
act of baptism is represented 
as a voluntary effort on the 
part of the convert. The force 
of azo in amreXovoacGe may be 
either: (1.) “ Ye washed off 
your sins;” or, (2.) “ Ye washed 
yourselves clean.” 
12. “ All things are lawful” 
seem to be the Apostle’s own 
words, quoted as an argument 
against him; as if it was, 
“ True —I have said, ‘all 
things are in my power,’ but 
it is no less true that all things 
are not accordant with the in- 
terests of our nature.” “ True, 
‘all things are in my power;’ 
but Z, as a Christian, will not 
be brought under their power.” 
(Observe the play of words on 
#eott and z2&ovovacOjcopai. ) 
-Bengel: “ Stolidus esset viator, 
qui in medio campo viam ha- 
bens, semper in ripa et margine 
undis proxima ambularet. At 
sic multi vivunt etiam in plis 
habiti. Potestas penes fideles, 
non penes res, quibus utitur, 
esse debet.” He speaks of him- 
-self here, as representing the 
Christians in general, so in 
Rom. vii. 7—25., and also, 
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according to his practice of 
using the singular number 
in these aphorisms, compare 
Vill. 13)5)x. 23.129530.- xov-oble 
It is evident that “all things 
are lawful” was his watch- 
word of Christian liberty, in- 
telligible, with proper qualifi- 
cations, but easily perverted. 
(Compare its application in 
another sense, x. 23.) From 
what follows (both immediately 
in 13—21. and in viii. x.) it 
would seem that this saying 
had reference to the great ca- 
suistical question which occu- 
pied the attention of all Gentile 
Christians, viz., the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of eating sacri- 
ficial food. And the transition 
from an assertion of the indif- 
ference of this, to an assertion 
of the indifference of the sins 
of sensuality, strange as it may 
now seem, was more natural 
then from the licentious rites 
so frequently connected with 
idolatrous worship; an indif- 
ference nowhere greater than 
at Corinth, as may be seen 
from the quotations in Wet- 
stein oni. 1. Accordingly, in 
the decree of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem (Acts, xv. 29.), this 
was made the ground of the 
joint prohibition of “things 
offered to idols and of forni- 
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cation.” Such also was the 
confusion implied in the error of 
the Nicolaitans, who held the 
teaching of Balaam, “to eat 
things sacrificed to idols, and 
to commit fornication.” Rev. 
ii. 14. It is a striking proof 
of the change effected by 
Christianity, that whereas in 
Eastern nations, the word for 
“holy” (#712) was used for 
the worst kinds of sensuality, 
from the notion that those 
who practised them were con- 
secrated to Astarte*, the cor- 
responding word in the New 
Testament (d@yvos) is used al- 
most always in St. Paul, with 
a special reference to moral 
purity. See especially 1 Thess. 
ly. 4. 7. 

It is on the special dis- 
tinction between these two 
things that St. Paul insists by 
showing, 

(1.) The contrast between 
questions relating to food, and 
questions relating to sensual 
passion, 13, 14. 

(a) In respect of natural 
fitness. 

() In respect of their re- 
spective relation to moral and 
spiritual life. 


(2.) The connexion of Chris- 
tians with Christ, 15.—17. 

(3.) The connexion of Chris- 
tians with the Spirit, 19. 20. 

Food is formed for the sto- 
mach, and thestomach is formed 
to digest the food; whereas 
no such connexion exists be- 
tween the person of man and 
the objects of his sensual gra- 
tification: food, and all that 
relates to it, are in their own 
nature perishable ; but the per- 
son of man, by its connexion 
with Him who is imperish- 
able, is also itself imperish- 
able. ‘ Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man; 
but that which cometh out 
of the mouth, this defileth a 
man = 

copa, “the person;” ze. 
not merely the body, but the 
framework, as it were, of the 
whole human being. Hence, 
in verse 14., “us” (7mdas) is 
used instead. 

15. The Church is the 
“body ” of Christ; its indivi- 
dual members .are the “ limbs.” 
It is a more vivid specification 
of the previous expression, 
“the body is the Lord’s.” 

16. Gen. ii. (L.XX.), eis = 


> 


* See Gesenius in voce. 
+ Matt. xv. 11.; see also ibid. 17.—20. 
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Heb. 4 “so as to become.” — 
“They two,” of dvo are not 
in the Hebrew text, but occur 
in the L_ XX. and in the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch. “Cleaves 
to the Lord” («oAX@pevos).* 
Compare for the use of it, and 
the corresponding Hebrew 
word, for assertion generally, 
Gen. xxxiv. 3. 77 7opvy, the 
article implies her relation to 
him. 

‘* All other sins are in them- 
selves partial, they do not de- 
grade your whole nature, phy- 
sical as well as moral; not so 
sensuality. 

17. &v mvedpa. This is an 
expression analogous to pla 
caps in this sense, and to 7 
pia oyn in Acts iv. 32.; but 
the word zvedua is here used 
instead, in consequence of the 
purely spiritual character of 
the relation between Christ 
and His followers. 

19. The body, not the soul 
or spirit, of man is represented 
as the temple of the Spirit; be- 
cause the Spirit is spoken of, 
not as inhabiting, but as per- 
vading and identifying itself 
with the soul or spirit. The 


body is the abode of the spirit 
of man; it is therefore the 
temple of the Spirit of God. 

To capa (falsely corrected in 
A’. J. into Ta cmmata) means 
“Your several bodies,” but is 
in the singular for the sake of 
agreement with vados, of which 
the plural to Jewish usage 
must have been almost un- 
known; although in this case 
he must have meant that each 
Christian was a temple in him- 
self. Whether the question 
ends at éors, or at éavTar, 
makes no difference to the 
sense. Lachmann’s punctua- 
tion best preserves the con- 
nexion of thought, “ You have 
the Spirit, not from yourselves, 
but from God; and thus your 
whole being is not your own, 
but God’s.” 

20. nyopacOnte yap Tihs. 
** You are not your own mas- 
ters; for you are the slaves 
of God, you were bought by 
Him, at the time on your 
conversion.” The expression 
“bought with a price,” is in 
itself general, and intended 
only to express their com- 
plete dependence on God ; 


* Compare Deut. x. 20. xi. 22. 
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in the expression, Rom. vi. 
18., “ Being made free from 
sin, ye became the slaves 
(Soddov) of righteousness — the 
slaves (do0A0v) of God.” Com- 
pare vil. 23., “ Ye were bought 
with a price; be not ye the 
slaves (SodA01) of men.” In 
both passages the predominant 
notion is, not of a ransom from 
slavery (as in the passages 
where special allusion is made 
to “the blood of Christ”*), 


but of a price paid for a slave ; 
and, therefore, in this connexi- 
on, which is the only thought 
of this passage, and the predo- 
minant, though not the exclu- 
sive, thought of vii. 23.; any 
such special allusion would be 
out of place. 

dogacate 6. An is here 
used as a cheering or horta- 
tory expression, like tét\a& 
52) Kpadin. (Od. xx. 18.) 


* Matt. xx. 28.; Col. i. 14.; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19.; and perhaps Acts xx. 28. 
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PARAPHRASE Iv. 21—vi. 20.—‘‘ I shall be compelled when 
I come to deal severely ; for you have not only adopted 
the low worldly tone of the heathen world in its factious 
spirit and its intellectual pride, but also in its immoral 
practices. Of these the most flagrant is the case of 
incest, viewed with abhorrence even by heathens, but by 
you with indulgence and self-complacency. This must 
not be: in the strength of that Divine power, by which 
things absent become present, and by which judgments 
follow on the sentence of Christ's Apostles and Christ's 
people, I transport myself in spirit to your assembly, 
and there deliver over the offender to the adversary, wn 
the hope that present suffering may lead to future 
safety. Common sense tells you of the bad influence 
exercised by one corrupting element. The perpetual 
passover which we keep as the redeemed people of God, 
reminds you that you ought to put away every particle 
of this evil leaven from amongst you. 

“Tt is possible that this injunction may be taken too 
generally. To apply it to the whole heathen world would 
be impracticable ; you must remember, therefore, that it 
was only to gross sinners of your own society that I 
meant my prohibition of intercourse to apply. Of sin- 
ners who still remain in the outer world of heathenisi, 
neither you nor I are judges, but God alone. 

“In speaking of the judgment of heathens you ought 
to reflect that, as you are not to judge them, neither 
ought you to allow them td judge you. You have not 
the excuse of being unfit to judge your own causes of dis- 
putes ; the time will come when even the proud heathens 
themselves, nay, even the angels, will have to abide your 
judgment, when you come to share Christ's final triumph. 
Much more, therefore, are you worthy to judge the 

12 
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petty trials of this life; much less are you justified in 

calling one another to judgment, and making heathen 

Judges witnesses of your own wrong deeds. 

“But whether you separate yourselves now, or not, 
from the vices of the surrounding heathen, a separation 
will come at last. The kingdom of God will wholly 
exclude them, as your own profession of Christianity 
ought wholly to eaclude them now. They are indeed 
utterly inconsistent with the very idea of Christianity ; 
and whatever I have said, or may say, of Christian 
liberty with regard to various kinds of food, gives no 
excuse for these vices. The outward framework of 
your immortal souls was not created, like its lower 
organs, for mere animal gratification, but for union 
with its immortal Lord. It is not like food, perishable ; 
but like Him, imperishable. Every sensual sin separates 
from Christ the bodies which ought to form one living 
Christ on earth —every such sin profanes the bodies 
which, as the abodes of God’s Spirit, ought to be as holy 
as God's temple.” 

Tue peculiar interest of this Section is the picture 
which it presents of the early Church, in its intercourse 
with the heathen world. Its relations to the heathen 
worship are exhibited in 1 Cor. vill. x., and its relations 
to the heathen government in Rom. xiii. 1—10.; 1 Pet. 
ii. 11—17. But its relations to heathen society, as 
such, in the matters of every-day life are, for the most 
part, exhibited only here. _ 

Evidently, at Corinth, as elsewhere, the separation 
from heathenism had in the first instance been sudden, 
abrupt, and complete; a passage from darkness to 
light (vi. 11.); a rupture, tearing asunder, even 
with an exaggerated violence, the ordinary ties of do- 
mestic life (vil. 12—24.) and of established custom 
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(xi. 13—16.). But in a short time a reaction began 
to take place; not only had the factious and rhetorical 
subtleties of the Greek mind insensibly coloured the 
progress of the new society, but the barriers between 
heathen and Christian morals seemed to be levelled 
with the ground; and the gross vices which bore the 
peculiar mark of the former, and from which the latter 
had seemed to promise an entire exemption, rushed in 
like a flood ; in one instance exceeding the usual licence 
even of the low code of heathenism itself: whilst the 
peace and harmony which alone could prescrve the 
rising society from dissolution, was scattered to the 
winds by litigious quarrels about worldly interests, 
which, however natural in the populace of Corinth and 
Athens, ought never to have arisen in a Church almost 
cotemporary with those who ‘“ were of one heart, one 
soul, and had all things in common.” 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was, we can hardly doubt, 
regarded both by his opponents and his supporters at 
Corinth as the champion of liberty. His sanction would 
be pleaded as the defence of practices which brought 
the Christian and Gentile world into closer union with 
each other. It is this which gives peculiar significance 
to this part of the Epistle. We have here the checks 
placed by the Apostle himself, on his own principles, 
the limits beyond which Christian liberty becomes 
heathen licence, the example for all ages of what is 
and what is not really latitudinarian. Perhaps the 
most remarkable part of his conduct is that he is 
not staggered by this sudden revulsion or excess of 
freedom. He still sees in the Corinthian Church, 
corrupted as it is, the germ of a new creation.’ He 
still repeats the same great truth, “ All things are 
lawful for me,” which had been so grievously perverted. 


1 See vy. 7., vi. 2. 11. 20. 
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Unlike the vacillating reformers or speculators of other 
times, who are unable to control the spirit which they 
have evoked, and “ back recoil they know not why, 
even at the sound themselves have made,” he remained 
steadfast to the cause which he had undertaken, and, 
as we see from his later Epistles, did not hesitate the 
less to preach “his Gospel,” where it was needed, be- 
cause in the instance of Corinth it had been so greatly 
exaggerated. But whilst thus firm in his original con- 
victions, he instantly laid down practical remedies, to 
be unflinchingly adopted: such as, immediate expulsion 
of the worst offender from the Christian society, and 
the entire prohibition of the settlement of Christian 
quarrels in heathen courts of law. It is obvious that 
these measures, being designed to meet an immediate 
and temporary emergency, cannot, even if we had the 
means, which we have not, of understanding them fully, 
be made precedents of universal application. If any 
Christian society were as strongly marked off from the 
surrounding world, as in spite of all its corruptions was 
the Church of Corinth; if such a society were so ani- 
mated by one spirit that its decisions could, like those 
of Corinth, be pronounced by the whole assembly of 
its members; if its judgments bore so evidently on their 
front the marks of Divine wisdom, that we could expect 
them to be confirmed by the immediate workings of 
God’s providence; in such a case we might perhaps be 
prepared to apply literally the Apostle’s commands on 
the Corinthian license and quarrels. But the general 
principles of the Apostle’s advice are of universal in- 
struction, especially in the cautions by which the mea- 
sures which he recommends are accompanied. 

First, even in that age of Divine intuitions and preter- 
natural visitations, he limits the subjects of expulsion 
from the society to gross and definite vices. No encour- 
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agement is given to pry into the secret state of the heart 
and conscience, or to denounce mere errors of opinion or 
of judgment. Secondly, even when insisting most strongly 
on the entire separation from heathen vices, he still allows 
unrestricted social intercourse with the heathens them- 
selves. He at once forbears to push his principle to a 
Utopian extravagance; he acknowledges the impracti- 
cability of entire separation as a decisive reason against 
it, and regards the ultimate solution of the problem as 
belonging not to man, but to God. Thirdly, whilst 
strongly condemning the Corinthian quarrels, as in 
themselves unchristian, he yet does not leave them 
without a remedy, and so drive them to the still more 
objectionable course of going before heathen judges. 
He recognises the fact, and appeals to their own self- 
respect to induce them to appoint judges of their own; 
thus giving the first Apostolical sanction to Christian 
Courts of Law; in other words, departing from the 
letter of the ideal of a Christian Church, in order to 
secure the purity of its actual state. Lastly, he lays 
down the general truth, that between all other outward 
acts and the sins of sensuality there is an essential differ- 
ence; that the liberty which Christianity concedes to 
the former, it altogether withholds from the latter; 
that they are utterly inconsistent, not merely with any 
particular relation existing between Christianity and 
heathenism, but with the very idea of Christianity itself. 
Great as is the freedom and the variety of language in 
the New Testament respecting all other outward acts, 
these alone are condemned, as always, and under all cir- 
cumstances, at variance with the true Christian character. 
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(B.) THE ANSWER OF ST. PAUL TO THE LETTER OF 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


VII. 1—XIV. 40. 


Brstpes the news of the factions and of the sensua- 
lities of the Corinthian Church, which had reached him 
through the household of Chloe or through popular 
rumour, the Apostle had received a letter from the 
Corinthians themselves, containing certain questions, 
which he proceeds to answer in the remaining part of 
the Epistle. 





MARRIAGE, VII. 1—40. 


(1.) Marriage. 


VII. 1—40. 


vi. 'Ileoi 6: 


pe arrec Gas. 


VII. The first question of the 
Corinthian Christians related 
to the scruples which were en- 
tertained by some of them on the 
subject of marriage. From one 
or two expressions (as in vil. 
18.), and from the great pro- 
bability that the Jews were 
more likely to be scrupulous 
than the Gentiles, it might be 
argued that the Petrine party 
was the section here especially 
answered. But, on the other 
hand, it would seem that (with 
the exception of the Essenes), 
both in earlier and in later 
times, marriage was regarded 
by the Jews almost as a duty *; 
so much so, that he who, at 
the age of twenty, had not 
married, was considered to have 
sinned: whilst in the Gentile 
world generally, the tendency 
to celibacy was so strong at 
this period that, as is well 
known, express laws were 
enacted by Augustus on his 
succession, to counteract it ft; 
and in this feeling against mar- 
riage many of the Greek phi- 
losophers shared, chiefly from 
prudential motives. “ An sa- 
pienti ducenda sit uxor?” was 


* See Iken, Ant. Judaism. Pt. II. c. 1. 


t See the quotations in Grotius, ad 1. 
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an established question to be 
discussed, and the answer was 
usually in the negative.t These 
circumstances, taken in con- 
junction with the fact that the 
question was evidently put to 
the Apostle, not by those who 
disparaged, but by those who 
deferred, to his authority ; and 
that he was well known him- 
self, both by temperament and 
feeling, to incline to single life §, 
and was for that reason dis- 
paraged by the Jewish party, 
in comparison with the married 
state of Peter and of the Lord’s 
brethren ||, lead us to conclude 
that if the question proceeded 
from any particular portion of 
the Corinthian Church, it must 
have been from the party 
that called themselves after his 
name. If there be any part 
especially addressed to the J ew- 
ish Christians, it would be that 
relating to the mixed marriages. 
How strong the feeling against 
these was amongst the stricter 
Jews after the return from the 
captivity, is evident from the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
which may be instructively 
compared with this Chapter. 


§ 2. + See Hor. Carm. Sze. 17. 


§ vil. 7. 8. || ix. 5. 
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The difficulty of the Corin- 
thians seems to be contained 
in the words, “It is good 
not to touch a woman ;” which 
divides itself into two ques- 
tions: (1.) Whether the un- 
marriedare to marry ? (2.) Whe- 
ther the married are to remain 
in their married state ? 

Of these, the first question 
divides itself into two :— 

(a.) What was the duty 
of unmarried persons them- 
selves, which is answered in 
ae Geos 

(b.) What was the duty of 
parents to their unmarried 
children? which is answered 
in 25—39. 

The second question also di- 
vides itself into two :— 

(a.) What was the duty of 
married persons generally ? 
which is answered in 3—7. 

(b.) What was the duty espe- 
cially of those who were 
married to heathens? which 
is answered in 10—24. 

1. xadov. Much ingenuity 
has been employed by the ad- 
vocates of celibacy in making 
this word to mean * lofty” 
or *noble,” and by the advo- 
cates of marriage in deprecia- 
ting it to mean “ convenient 
for existing circumstances. ” 


The obvious and usual mean- 
ing is surely the true one. It 
used (as in Aristotle and the 
Greek moral writers generally) 
for “good,” like  pulchrum,” 
in Latin, opposed to aicypov 
(‘“bad,” turpe”); and the 
only limitation to be put upon 
it is that which is supplied by 
the context. IRf the sentence 
had been constructed with the 
full complement of classical 
particles, it would have been 
Kanov pév, the omission of these 
particles is so frequent in St. 
Paul as to be given by Jerome, 
as a proof of the Apostle’s im- 
perfect acquaintance with the 
Greek language.* 

amtecOa, 2. €., I marriage, 
like 932. Jerome (adv. Jovi- 
nian) interprets it of simply 
touching. 

2. The Apostle adopts the 
Corinthian statement as his 
own, and asserts it as a ge- 
neral principle to be true, 
but with modifications which 
he now proceeds to specify. 
He states accordingly that 
though there are reasons which 
make the single state more eli- 
gible, yet these are overborne 
practically by greater evils on 
the other side, arising from the 
temptation to sin, which would 


* See Erasmus, ad loc. 
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thereby be opened. And jirst, 
for this reason, he recommends 
(or permits) marriage to those 
who are unmarried. 

dia Tas Topvetas. Most take 
this “for the sake of avoiding.” 
But this seems a needless de- 
viation from the obvious sense 
of dia, especially as it recurs 
in verse 5. “in consequence 
of,” ze. “ lest the general pre- 
valence of the sins of sensua- 
lity might tempt you to join 
them.” This is also favoured 
by the plural; alluding appa- 
rently to the various kinds of 
immorality, as specified in vi. 
Be. 

éyétw. Something between 
a command and a permission ; 
but rather the latter.* There 
cannot be any contrast in- 
tended between tiv gavtod yu- 
vaika and tov idvov dvdpa: it 
is merely a difference of idiom, 
which runs all through the New 
Testament. idcos is never used 
for yuvn, nor éavtod for avnp, 
in speaking of “husband and 
wife :” perhaps from the seem- 
ing inappropriateness of using 
éavTov, except in the relation 
when the one party is, as it were, 
the property of the other ; per- 
haps from the importance of 
pointing out that the husband 
is the natural adviser of the 
wife. 

3. The second modification is 
that, for the same reason, when 
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married they are still to con- 
tinue in the married state. 
THY operopuevny svvorav of the 
Received Text is a curious eu- 
phemism. evvocav is used for 
thisin Jos. Ant. vu. 12. 4., xvi. 
4< 3.5 EVs 1. 3.5 Dio Chrys: 
p. 52.3; and compare ¢vAo- 
dpocvyyn and diroTns in classi- 
eal writers (in Wetstein, ad 1.). 
TV opernv (A.B.C.D.E.F.G.) 
is the true reading (= * debi- 
tum tori”) Ty bperhomeviy EU- 
vouay having arisen as a peri- 
phrasis in public readings of 
the Epistle. 

5. There are here two cor- 
rections of the Text by later 
copyists, made with the view 
of bringing the Apostle’s words 
into accordance with the ex- 
aggerated notions of their own 
time. 

(1.) cxoXaonre has been cor- 
rected to oyord&yre, from a 
desire to give the Apostle’s 
precept a general, instead of 
a merely special and temporary 
application: 

(2.) The allusion to “ fast- 
ee ” (7H vnoteia Kal) has been 
added, partly perhaps suggested 
by Acts xiii. 2.5 XIV. 23., ‘which 
contain a similar conjunction 
of fasting with solemn prayer. 
In Mark ix. 29. there is, as 
here, a variety of reading, 
though in favour of vyoTela. 

(3.) auvepynsbe has been 
substituted for Te, as giving 
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to the married state a less 
permanent character than the 
Apostle ascribes to it. For 
the phrase <ivas él Td avTo, 
compare Acts, 1.1. The true 
reading in the three cases 
rests on the best MSS. A. B. 
C.D. E.F.G. On these words 
of the Apostle was afterwards 
founded the practice of mar- 
ried persons living apart from 
each other through the season 
of Lent. 

6 catavas. The adversary 
who is always on the watch.” 
Comp. Job, 1. 2. 


dia THY axpactay. See on 
verse 2. 
6. KaTa ovyyvounv. This 


fixes the sense of éyéTw in verse 
2., which the Apostle saw was 
liable to misunderstanding. 

7. yapiopa. “The gift of 
self-control,” remarkable as an 
instance of the word being 
used for a moral, and what we 
call a natural gift. 

8. Agyw 62 Now, what 
I mean is this.” Comp. 1. 12. 
He here sums up his previous 
advice, as if wishing to express 
it more clearly for the different 
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classes: first, for the wun- 
married, verse 8. of which the 
substance is the same as verse 
2.; secondly, for the married, 
in verse 10. with an additional 
advice respecting separation ; 
which leads him, thirdly, to 
the new subject of mixed mar- 
riages, which he discusses in 
11—24.; jirst, on its own 
merits, 11—17.; secondly, on 
the general ground of Chris- 
tianity not changing the social 
condition in which it finds us 
(18— 27.). 

9. ovK éyKpaTtevoyTat must be 
taken as one word, as a sub- 
stitute for axpatevovtat, which 
is not admissible. (See Phry- 
nichus and Thomas Magister 
in Wetstein.) 

10. The contrast here is, 
not between the Apostle 
inspired and the Apostle un- 
inspired, but between the Apo- 
stle’s words and an actual say- 
ing of our Lord as in Matt. v. 
32:, XIX. o-— 10:3)" Mark em 
11.; Luke xvi. 18. It is re- 
markable that the Apostle fol- 
lows the account in the two 
latter Evangelists, in omitting 
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the exception to the rule (za- 
pektos oyou Tropveias), men- 
tioned in Matt. v. 32.; al- 
though, perhaps, no stress can 
be laid upon the omission in 
this place; because the Apo- 
stle is speaking only of those 
cases where there was a wish 
to separate, without reference 
to adultery. 

11. The Apostle speaks of 
the women first, probably be- 
cause, according to the natural 
tendency of the female charac- 
ter, the religious scruples of 
the wives on this subject had 
been greater than those of the 
husbands. Compare at_ this 
time the vehemence of the 
Jewish women against St. 
Paul, Acts. xiii. 50.; and see 
also 1 Pet. iii. 1. 

xopicO7, the natural ex- 
pression for the wife, as not 
having power to dismiss her 
husband; adiévat, the milder 
form for the husband, although 
it is in verse 13. used also for 
the wife. The words are taken 
from the phraseology of legal 
divorce; but the cases here 
spoken of are not so much 
regular divorces as accidental 
separations ; hence, no allusion 
to the exception in Matt. v. 


© éya AEyw. a airy. 
32. gay 6 Kal ywpicO7, “If 
she should be separated,” 7. e. 
* should zn fact be separated.” 

12. tots dé Nourrots. He now 
turns to the case of mixed mar- 
riages. This seems to imply 
that previously he had been 
speaking only of marriages 
where both parties were Chris- 
tians. On this subject he here 
declares that he had not, as in 
the other case, any actual pre- 
cept of our Lord to refer to, 
and therefore took it upon him- 
self toadvise; whence we may 
observe: (1.) The confidence 
with which, in the absence of 
any such direct declaration of 
Christ, he puts forward his own 
judgment, as if conscious that 
he spoke with Divineauthority. 
(2.) The natural distinction 
between the sayings of Christ, 
and the sayings of the Apostles, 
as here exemplified ; Christ 
laying down the general rule, 
the Apostles applying it to the 
particular emergencies which 
arose out of the relations of the 
particular Churches with which 
they had to deal. (3.) The 
greater leniency of his decision 
than that delivered under the 
Old Dispensation by Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 
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13. adiétw Tov avépa. Here 
is a deviation from the phraseo- 
logy of verse 10., perhaps oc- 
casioned by the Christian being 
regarded as the superior party. 
But the Greek and Roman 
law permitted the wife as well 
as the husband to seek di- 
vorce.* 

14. 2v 7d adeAho. “in the 
brother,” ze. “in her Chris- 
tian husband.” ‘* By virtue of 
the Christanity of her hus- 
band.” 

He here appeals to the com- 
mon feeling of the Christian 
society, which regarded the 
children of mixed marriages as 
belonging to God’s people, in 
order to show that in like man- 
ner the unbelieving partner 
must also be classed amongst 
God’s people from marriage 
to a Christian. The argu- 
ment does not prove the prac- 
tice of infant baptism in the 
Apostle’s time, but is in favour 
of the general principle on 
which the practice is found- 
ed. For, on the one hand: 
(1.) He could hardly have 
founded an argument on the 
derivation of the children’s ho- 
liness from their one Christian 


* Plut. Alc. 8.; Gaius, i. 127. 
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parent, if there had been a 
distinct act by which the chil- 
dren had themselves been ad- 
mitted formally into the Chris- 
tian society; and (2.) He would 
not have spoken of the heathen 
partner as being “holy” in 
the same sense as the chil- 
dren were regarded as “ holy,” 
viz. by connexion with a Chris- 
tian household, if there had 
been so obvious a difference 
between the conditions of the 
two as that one was, and the -~ 
other was not baptized. (3.) 
His argument thus understood 
exactly agrees with the Rab- 
binical rule about the baptism 
of proselytes: “If the female 
proselyte is with child, there is 
no need to baptize the child on 
its birth; for the mother’s bap- 
tism becomes a_ baptism for 
it.”f On the other hand, if we 
assume the principle, (1.) That 
family ties with a Christian in 
themselves consecrate those who 
are bound by them, and (2.) 
That the children of one Chris- 
tian parent may therefore be 
considered as amongst the peo- 
ple of God,—the natural con- 
sequence would follow that the 
whole family would be invested 


J Jebamoth, f. 78. 1. 
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with the same character, and 
make them all participate in 
the same rites as belonged 
properly, and in the highest 
sense only, to those members 
or that member of it, who was 
strictly a believer. Bengel :— 
* st matrimonium Christia- 
num, est soboles Christiana.” 
Such is the view taken of the 
passage by Hooker. (E. P. v. 
60. 7.) Thus the influence of 
the mother naturally prepared 
the son to receive Christianity, 
even when the father was ad- 
verse; as in the case of Timo- 
theus, Augustine, and Chry- 
sostom. 

nylacta. t. e. “is conse- 
erated to God by the marri- 
age.” érrel dpa, “since in that 
case,” compare verse 10. dxa- 
Gapta, “ profane ”—* excluded 





from God’s people ”—as in the 
case of “unclean meats.” 
Compare Acts x. 14. viv 64, 


but as it is.” 

15. “It is true that the un- 
believing partner is sanctified 
by the believing partner; but 
do not carry this so far as to 
Oppose separation if it is de- 
sired, and conduces to peace. 
For the chance of converting 
the heathen partner is too re- 
mote to justify the breach of 
harmony which such conduct 
would occasion.” 

This case of mixed marriages 
not having been directly con- 
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templated, as the Apostle him- 
self observes (verse 12.), in 
our Lord’s prohibition of di- 
vorce, is not to be brought 
into connexion with it. Nor 
is it so much a permission of 
separation which the Apostle 
urges, as an assertion that, if 
on other grounds a separation 
has taken place, there is no 
obligation on the Christian 
partner to insist on a union, 
with a view to the ultimate 
conversion of the other. It is 
as though he said: “ The ge- 
neral rule for Christians is, as 
our Lord declared, that mar- 
riage is indissoluble ; but there 
is the special case of those 
marriages where only one 
partner is Christian, and in 
those no one is bound to force 
the law of Christianity on the 
reluctant heathen.” 

év O& Elpnvn KeKANKEV, iN OpP- 
position to dedovAwTar. “ This 
is no binding law for Chris- 
tians; but on the contrary, the 
first duty to which we have 
been converted is to live in 
peace with one another.” 

16. yap is a reason for the 
whole previous sentence. “ Do 
not insist on a reluctant union; 
for thou knowest not whether 
there is sucha prospect of con- 
verting thy heathen partner as 
to make such a union de- 
sirable.” This interpretation 
is the only one compatible with 
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the obvious sense of verse 15., 
and of the expression (not Té 
oidas st py, but) Te oidas si 
oowoets; and is also in exact har- 
mony with the general tenor of 
the Apostle’s argument, which 
is not to urge a union, but to 
tolerate a separation. It is 
thus a remarkable proof of this 
total freedom from a spirit of 
prosely tism. Taken by itself 
et might possibly be eee as 
identical w in 
the analogous Latin Bias 
«“ Haud scio an?” and the 
Hebrew phrase, “ Who knows 
if?” (equivalent to “ It pro- 
bably will happen”) in 2 Sam. 
xii. 22.; Joelii. 14.; Jonah iit. 
9., and such was the sense put 
on the words (“Remain together 
for perhaps thou mayest save 
thy partner.”) till Lyra (in the 
fourteenth century) pointed 
out the objection to it. And 
the verse so understood has 
probably conduced to the fre- 
quent instances of the con- 
version of unbelieving hus- 
bands by believing wives. The 
early Christian writers for the 
most part adopted this view of 
the passage; even the stern 
severity of Chrysostom re- 
laxes in its presence into the 
declaration that “* no teacher 
has such an effect in conversion 
as a wife; ” and it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that this 
passage, thus interpreted, had 





a direct influence on the mar- 
riage of Clotilda with Clovis, 
and Bertha with Ethelbert, and 
consequently on the subsequent 
conversion of the two great 
kingdoms of France and Eng- 
land to the Christian faith. 
However, although this parti- 
cular interpretation is errone- 
ous, and may well give way to 
that which turns it into asolemn 
warning against the gambling 
spirit which intrudes itself even 
into the most sacred matters, 
yet the principle on which the 
old interpretation is founded is 
sufficiently expressed in the 
14th verse, which distinctly 
lays down the rule that domestic 
union can reconcile the greatest 
differences of religious belief. 

17—24. He _ proceeds _ to 
ground his advice on the ge- 
neral rule that Christianity 
leaves our social relations where 
it finds them. 

ei py. “only.” This verse 
is probably rather the conclu- 
sion of the previous sentence 
than the beginning of the 
next. “I have nothing more 
to say, unless tt be this.” (Com- 
pare Cicero, Pro Rose. 35.: 
‘Quid erat, quod Capitoni pri- 
mum nunciarit nescio; 7s? hoe 
video, Capitonem in his bonis 
esse socium.”) For a similar 
irregularity in the use of e2 jy 
see 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

The Received Text reads 6 
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Jzos with éugpicev and 6 xvpios 
Kéxrnkev. But A.B.C.D.E. 
FG. read with overwhelming 
authority, 6 Kvpios with éugpice 
and 6 Ses with céeAnxev. This 
order is remarkable, as as- 
signing the distribution of the 
natural gifts and stations of 
life, probably from the analogy 
of the gifts of the Spirit to 
Christ, as “the Lord,” whilst 
the calling of men to the Gos- 
pel by their conversion is as- 
eribed (as also in verses 15. 
24.) to God. 

From this general conclusion 
springs a series of parallel in- 
stances in confirmation of it: — 

First Example. “The Gen- 
tile is not to become a Jew, 
nor the Jew a Gentile.” The 
religious distinction between 
the Jew and Gentile is so 
completely lost sight of by 
St. Paul, that he here classes 
the division between them, not 
among the spiritual, but the 
purely social differences of the 
human race. 

&xeAnOn. KékdnTa. Con- 
verted to Christianity.” 

18. émicmdobw. sc. TV aKpo- 
Buotiav. In the later times 
of the Jewish commonwealth, 
there were to be found Jews 
who, in their desire to assimi- 
late themselves to Greek and 


VOL. I. 


Roman civilisation, had deter- 
mined to efface, as far as pos- 
sible, the opprobrious mark of 
circumcision; a curious in- 
stance of the change from the 
feeling of the more ancient 
Eastern world, where the very 
same rite was regarded as a 
special sign of civilisation, and 
the Israelites by adopting it 
again were supposed to roll 
off “the reproach of Egypt ” 
which they had incurred by 
long neglect of it. See Rosen- 
miller on Joshua, v. 9. ; 
Ewald on Ezek. xxxui. 19. 
2432. Some such passion 
for Grecian usages had arisen 
amongst St. Paul’s Corinthian 
converts. For the practice it- 
self see 1 Macc. 1. 15.3; Jos. 
‘Ant. xin tos. buxtork, mex, 
Talm. 1274.; Celsus (De R. 
Med. vi. 35.); and the other 
passages in Wetstein; and 
an Essay of Groddeck, “ De 
Judeis preputium attrahenti- 
bus, appended to Schottgen, 
Hore Hebraice, vol. ii. p. 
ES 9: 

19. In this, as in the two 
exactly parallel passages, Gal. 
v. 6., vi. 15., the first clause 
is the same, ‘ Circumcision 
availeth nothing, nor uncir- 
cumcision ;” thus asserting the 
two sides of the Apostle’s prin= 
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ciple of indifference to the 
greatest of the Jewish cere- 
monies, exemplified in his own 

conduct by the circumcision 
of Timotheus on the one 
hand, and by the refusal to 
circumcise Titus on the other 
hand. The assertion and the 
repudiation of forms, as essen- 
tial, are alike contrary to the 
freedom of the Gospel. The 
second clause, in which each of 
the three texts expresses what 
in contradistinction to those 
ceremonies he maintains to be 
really essential, varies in the 
three passages ; which thus be- 
come yaluable, as exhibiting in 
three several forms the A postle’s 
view of the essentials of Chris- 
tianity —“ Keeping the com- 
mandments of God,” ‘ Faith 
working by love,” “A new 
creature.” These describe the 
same threefold aspect of Chris- 
tianity with regard to man, 
which in speaking of God is 
described under the names of 
the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit. In this passage, where 
man is spoken of chiefly in his 
relation to the natural order of 
the world, the point which the 
Apostle wished to impress upon 
his hearers was, that in what- 
ever station of life they were, 
it was still possible to “ ob- 
serve the commandments of 
God” (perhaps with an im- 
plied reference to the two great 
commandments, Matt. xxii. 36 
—39.). In the two passages 


in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v. 6., vi. 15.), the more dis- 
tinct reference to faith in 
Christ and to the new crea- 
tion wrought by His Spirit is 
brought out by the more ear- 
nest and impassioned charac- 
ter of the argument. 

20. gxactos év TH KAHoEL 7 
2xAnOn, ev TavTn psveto. The 
usual explanation and applica- 
tion of this passage have been: 
‘«* Let every one remain in the 
state of life to which God has 
called him;” and from the 
Latin translation “ vocatio ” of 
the Greek «jos has flowed 
the peculiar sense which the 
words * vocation,” ‘ calling,” 
&c. have acquired in most Eu- 
ropean languages, as applied to 
professions and conditions of 
life. That such an interpreta- 
tion suits the general context 
of the passage is obvious ; and 
the hold which it has thus ac- 
quired on the thoughts and 


[=) 
language of Christendom, is a 


good instance of the instinct 
with which the spirit of the 
Apostle has sometimes been 
caught, in spite and almost in 
consequence of a mistake of 
the letter, as in other instances 
the spirit has been lost through 
an adherence to the letter. 
For that this explanation of 
the words is mistaken, can 
hardly be doubted: (1.) The 
Apostle is not speaking in this 
particular instance of a pro- 
fession or calling, in our sense | 
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of the word, but of the state 
of circumcision or uncircum- 
cision of Jew and of Gentile. 
(2.) The word «Ajous (although 
in Dionys. Hal. Ant. iv. 20. 
used in a somewhat analogous 
sense, as a Grecized form of the 
Roman word “ classis”) is, in 
the New Testament, never ap- 
plied to anything else than the 
eall of God to His kingdom 
through conversion; and is so 
applied indisputably through- 
out the rest of the context, as in 
verses 17. 18.21. 24. As used, 
therefore, in this particular in- 
stance, the sense, although 
harsh, must be, ‘“ Seek not 
to change from circumcision 
to uncircumsion, or from un- 
circumcision to circumcision. 
Either of these two states has 
been sanctified by its being 
the one in which God chose 
to call you to a knowledge of 
Christ. Let every one rest 
contented with that mode of 
calling by which he was called 
at his conversion. Do not 
seek a new mode of conver- 
sion; the mode of conversion 
which you have experienced, is 
sufficient.” Bengel:—“ Status, 
in quo vocatio queque oftendit, 
instar vocationis est.” Compare 
26. 

21. Second example. “ 'The 
slave is not to become free.” 

The question here is, whe- 
ther to understand édevGepia 
or dovAsia, after ypijcav: whe- 


ther the sense is, “ Take 
advantage of the offer of free- 
dom ;” or, “ Remain in slavery, 
though the offer is made.” It 
is one of the most evenly ba- 
lanced questions in the inter- 
pretation of the New Testa- 
ment. ypyoar may either be 
“choose,” or ‘make use of,” 
although it leans rather to 
the former, and thus favours 
the first interpretation. «i Kal 
may either be, “ If, besides, 
thou hast the offer,” or, ** Even 
if thou hast the offer,” although 
it leans rather to the latter, 
and thus favours the second in- 
terpretation. The sense of this 
particular verse favours the 
first; for, unless the Apostle 
meant to make an exception to 
the rule which he was laying 
down, it may be asked, why 
should he introduce this clause 
at all? The sense of the ge- 
neral context is in favour of 
the second; for why should 
the Apostle needlessly point 
out an exception to the prin- 
ciple of acquiescence in exist- 
ing conditions of life, which he 
is so strongly recommending ? 
The language and practice of 
the Apostle himself, as de- 
scribed in the Acts, favour 
the first interpretation; e. g. 
his answer at Philippi, “ They 
have beat us without a trial, 
and imprisoned us, being Ro- 
man citizens;... . nay, let 
them come themselves and take 
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us out” (Acts, xvi. 37.); and 
to the tribune at Jerusalem, 
«But I was free born” (Acts, 
xxil. 28.). The general feeling 
of the Church, as implied in 
the Epistles and in this pas- 
sage, favours the second in- 
terpretation ; it would hardly 
have seemed worth while to 
grasp at freedom in the pre- 
sence of the approaching dis- 
solution of all things; and the 
apparent preference thus given 
to slavery may be explained 
on the same grounds (see 
verses 29. 30.) as the apparent 
preference given to celibacy. 
The commentators before the 
Reformation have chiefly been 
in favour of the second; since, in 
favour of the first ; but Chry- 
sostom observes that, in his 
time there were some who 
adopted the view favourable to 
liberty; as also, there have 
been some Protestant di- 
vines (e. g. Luther) who have 
adopted the view favourable to 
slavery. On the whole, the 
probability seems slightly to 
incline to the second; and the 
whole passage then expresses 
the comfort to the slave under 
his hard lot, with which the 
Apostle sympathises,and which 
he tenderly alleviates, (as in 
Philem. 16, 17.) though not 
wishing him to leave it. And 
if, as is probable, the pro- 
spect of liberty, to which the 


Apostle alludes, resulted from 
the fact of the master being 
a Christian, this sense of 
the passage would be still fur- 
ther illustrated and confirmed 
by ‘1 Pim. vi. 2.2" 4° et nat 
[the slaves] that have be- 
lieving masters despise them, 
because they are brethren, 
but rather serve them (a\Aa 
pao SovAsvéTwoav), because 
they who claim their good 
deeds (tis evepyecias) are be- 
lieving and beloved..” 

22. 6 év Kupi@ KAnGets. The 
words “in the Lord,” which 
in themselves are superfluous, 
are here added for the sake 
of the play on the word cvpuos ; 
év Kupio KAnGeis “the master 
of the slave,” is thus equi- 
valent to the phrase «Antots 
aylots in i. 1., “converted, 
or called by the name of 
the Lord’s servants.” ‘ He 
who has been converted so 
as to be in communion with 
the Lord, though a slave, is 
the Lord’s freedman ;” 7. e. (not 
in the common sense in which 
aman is said to be the freed- 
man of his former master, but) 
in the general sense in which 
a man may be said to be the 
freedman of him who has made 
him free. (2Xev@zpos = liber ; 
atredev0epos = libertus. ) 

23. This may be taken either: 
(1.) Parenthetically, like the 
first interpretation of verse 21., 
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and in connexion with it, ** You 
are Christ’s freedmen, do not 
become slaves if you can avoid 
it;” alluding possibly to the 
practice of “ auctoratio,” or 
** selling of one’s self,” frequent 
in great slave-markeis, such as 
must have been at Corinth* ; 
or, (2.) As part of the ge- 
neral argument, “ You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not al- 
low your outward condition 
of slavery to degrade you into 
becoming really slaves of men 
(for it is possible through 
Christianity, to maintain a 
moral and spiritual freedom 
even under the degradation of 
physical slavery), therefore, 
rest contented in your con- 
dition ;” or, (3.) As a general 
moral growing out of the whole 
passage, and suggested by some 
association or circumstance 
with which we are not ac- 
quainted. ‘ You are Christ’s 
freedmen, do not become the 
slaves of human power or 
opinion (by wishing at the insti- 
gation of others, or from fear of 
them, to alter your station).” 
If there were more ground 
for the third, it would make 
the best sense; but on the 
whole, the second is most 
suitable to the context. Any 
way it is an assertion of the 
spiritual freedom imparted by 


Tapa TB. 


Christianity, and intended to 
counteract any servile spirit, 
which might have been en- 
couraged by the doctrine of 
acquiescence in slavery. Tihs 
nyopacOnre, see vi. 20. 

24. év & éxdnOn, “in the 
condition in which he was con- 
verted.” rapa Jeo, “in the 
presence of God,” 7. e. “ He is 
nearer to God by remaining 
in his station, than by retiring 
from it.” If the third inter- 
pretation of verse 23. be cor- 
rect, then there will be a natural 
contrast intended between av- 
Opereav and tapa Jeo: “ Do 
not become the slaves of men 
by changing your position, 
when by remaining in your 
position you are in the pre- 
sence and neighbourhood of 
God.” 

25. Another question seems 
to have been put, concerning 
the duty of parents in giving 
their daughters in marriage. 
Tap0évev, though it might in- 
clude men, here is “ young 
women.” 

Here, as in 12., he replies, 
that in this case, which, like 
the former, was a particular 
emergency, not falling under 
any general rule, he had no 
command of Christ to give, 
but spoke with the authority 
of an Apostle: “ Not with the 


* See Petron. Sat. 117., as quoted in Heydenreich ad 1. 
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words of the Lord himself, but 
still as one whom the same 
Lord had thought worthy to 
be an Apostle.” 

This passage has become ce- 
Jebrated in later times as fur- 
nishing the two words yropn 
and éitayn, which the Vul- 
gate translates “consilium” 
and “preceptum,” “advice” 
and “ command,” the origin of 
the famous distinction between 
* counsels of perfection,” and 
** precepts.” Such is the dis- 
tinction between the two 
words in 2 Cor. vii. 8—10.; 
but in this particular passage 
the stress is rather laid on the 
fact that (as in verse 6.) one 
was a command of Christ, the 
other his own opinion, although 
pronounced with apostolical 
authority. doTos, * trustwor- 
thy, and a steward of the Gos- 
Bele Gy. 2c, 1 elias) 

26—36. He first repeats his 
general opinion, as before in 
verse 1., but now, with the 
addition that his reason for 
preferring the single state is 
the approaching distress ; and, 
throughout, his opinion is given 
with a special reference (see 
verses 28. 34.) to the par- 
ticular case of the unmarried 
daughters, now before his 
mind. 

26. 
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early commentators to mean 
“on account of the inconve- 
nience entailed upon you by 
the pressitig cares of marriage; ” 
so as to make it a general 
rule applying alike to all 
times. But such an inter- 
pretation is incompatible both 
with the words and context. 
avayxn is used in 2 Cor. vi. 4. 5 
xin LO; = 1 JEhess., 10, 7.520 
especially Luke, xxi. 23. (g0- 
Tat avaykn meyadn), for “ dis- 
tress;” and in the LXX. is 
used to translate TPIND = 
Drapes. éveoTwoay is not 
“ pressing” in any passage in 
the New Testament, but is 
always used either for “ pre- 
sent” (as in ill. 22., Rom. 
vui. 38. where it is opposed 
to pé\Aovra; Heb. ix. 9.3 
Gal. i. 4.), or for ‘ impend- 
ing” (as m2 Thess. 1. de; 
2 Tim. iii. 1.). And this suits 
perfectly the general context 
in 28—31., and alludes pro- 
bably to the impending cala- 
mities which form the ground- 
work of Matt. xxiv. 8., &c., 
and which were known to the 
Jews as the “pangs of the 
Messiah,” the natural accom- 
paniments of His coming. Any 
more direct allusion to the 
distresses of the time (as the 
famine in the reign of Clau- 
dius) seems unlikely, except 
so far as the coming distur- 
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bances which burst over the 
Roman world on the death of 
Nero, may be supposed to have 
east their shadow before, and 
filled the minds of all with 
a presentiment in which the 
Apostle’s words would meet 
with a natural response. 

The form of the sentence 
seems to be an anacoluthon. 
6Tt Karov avOpeTr@ TO oUTwS (sc. 
mapUevov éivat) 18 a repeti- 
tion of tedto Kadov vrrapyew. 
KaXov here is used as in 
verse 1.; but is in this place 
more expressly qualified (1.) 
by the annexed reason, da 
Ty avayenv, (2.) by the po- 
sitive assertion in verse 28. 
(ovx sea) of the lawfulness 
of marriage. (avOpemTe is ge- 
neral for womenas wellas men. ) 

28. zay déxal yapyons. Tt 
further.” 4% wapOevos. The 
article seems to be ‘‘¢he un- 
married daughter, of whose 
ease I speak.” eyo 8 tuav 
peidouat. Kither: (1.) “I re- 
frain from dilating on these 
evils, to save you from the pain 
of hearing them;” see 2 Cor. 
mae 6.5~0r; (2.); © IL give you 
this advice to save you from 
these afflictions.” The emphatic 
gym (in contrast to of TovovTov) 


ao f 
. » O7t 6 kalpos... 
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favours the second. The old 
explanation, “ Tallow marriage 
to be lawful, as a condescen- 
sion to your infirmities,” is 
contrary to the spirit of the 
Apostle. 

29. todto 6g dnt. Not ex- 
planatory like Aé¢y@ 62 tovdro in 
i. 12., but for emphasis. 

TUVETTAAMLEVOS, shorts: 
** contracted into a small com- 
pass,” as we say, “ living many 
years in one.” Compare Matt. 
xxvi, 45. > © The hour 1s at 
hand.” The sense of “se- 
vere,” “calamitous,” can hardly 
be extracted from the passages 
in’ | Mace ins 6., ve 6502 
Mace. vi. 12., where cuvéoterre 
is used in the sense of “cast 
down,” * defeated.” 

ia, zt. e. “© This is the ob- 
ject of the calamities in God's 
providence,” which is clearer 
if Lachmann’s punctuation 
and reading, éotiv To Nou7rov 
(A. B.), for 76 YAouroy éate 
(D?. EK. J. K.), are adopted. 

To AovTrov may be taken: (1.) 
with wa. ‘* That for the fu- 
ture,” &c. (2.) as the nomina- 
tive to gore. “* It remains that 
they should be.” (3.) With o 
Katpos ouveotaduéevos. “~ The 
time is short for the future ” 
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“till the Advent.” The first, 
as in Lachmann’s punctuation, 
is the best. 

30. Kxatéyovtes, “ possessing 
to the full,” as in Matt. vi. 2. ; 
2:Cor. ¥.10: 

31. KaTaypepevor, “using 
to excess.” Comp. ix. 18., and 
see also xi. 32. “ This,” says 
Bengel, “isa true description 
of Christian self-denial. They 
have it not, ¢ qui habent ut qui 
habeant et, diu habituri sint.’” 
In the New Testament ypijoGae 
never occurs with an accusa- 
tive, except in this place; also 
in classical Greek only twice 
(Xen. JHier:: an.) 12.3 sandaia 
Cretan inscription, Boéckh. 
Corp. Inser. 11. 400.) Hence 
the true reading (Tov Kocpov) 
An aD Al Gs is-altered-to 
7® Koopo in D*. E. J. K. 

Tapaye yapTo oyna. “ For 
the outward scene or figure of 
this world is passing away [or 
“is to pass away ”| before the 
great change which shall bring 
about the restitution of all 
things.” The metaphor ap- 
parently is taken from the 
shifting of scenes, as in a 
Greek theatre (Eurip. Ion, 
166.); and thus resembles 
the well known passage in 
Shakspere, “All the world’s 
a stage.” For the sense see 
Rev. xxi. 1: “f And-i sawia 
new heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the 


first earth were passed away ; 
and there was no more sea.” 
The whole of this passage is 
remarkable, as illustrating the 
feeling of the early Church, in 
consequence of the expecta- 
tion of the near approach of 
the Second Advent. See 1 
Thess. v. 1. For the words 
comp. 2 Esd. xvi. 40—44.: 
“In those evils we were pil- 
grims upon the earth. He 
that selleth let him be as he 
that fleeth away; and he that 
bought as he that will lose ; 
he that oceupieth merchandise 
as he that hath no profit by it ; 
and he that buildeth as he that 
shall not dwell therein; he 
that soweth as if he should not 
reap; so, also, he that planted 
the vineyard as he that doth 
not gather the grapes. They 
that marry as they that shall 
get no children; and they that 
marry not as the widowers.” 
So far as there is any conscious 
imitation, it is hardly necessary 
to observe that the passage in 
Esdras is copied from this; 
but perhaps the resemblance 
is no more than arises from 
the similarity of the subject; 
in which point of view it is 
worthy of notice, —the Second 
Book of Esdras being, as is 
well known, an Apocalyptic 
work, written in reference to 
the end of all things. For 
the actual realisation of this 
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by the Christians comp. Ar- 
rian (Kpict. iv. 7.), who says 
that “the Galileans are to 
their wives and children as 
though they made nothing of 
them, or had them not.” For 
the general sense comp. 2 
ines iy. 26:5 Isay xxivi:l, 2); 
Hizek, «vii. 12;.13.% Matt. xe 
37. See Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6. 
Jéro 62 This begins a 
new thought, though imme- 


diately connected with the 
preceding, like gy 62 tyav 
deidopas in verse 28. 

bespiuva, “has anxiety.” 
Compare for the word Matt. vi. 
25. 27. 28. 34. 

33, 34. The reading and 


punctuation of Lachmann’s text 
make a more important differ- 
ence in the meaning of this 
passage, than in that of any 
other in the Epistle. The sense 
of the whole passage (32—34.) 
would then be: ‘I wish that 
you should have no worldly 
anxiety. The unmarried man 
has indeed anxiety, but it is for 
the cause of Christ; but the 
married man has the additional 
anxiety about worldly matters, 
and the gratification of his 
wife, and is thus divided between 
the interests of Christ and of 
the world. In like manner 
with regard to women, both 
the married wife and the un- 
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married woman have an anxi- 
ety to please Christ, and be 
ready for his coming; but the 
married woman has éesides the 
additional anxiety to please her 
husband.” The sense is in 
favour of this reading, which is 
supported by At. HoniGe) 
Hepeptotae thus gets a good 
sense, exactly corresponding to 
its meaning in i. 13. te “is 
distracted,” like wepynpiEev in 
Homer, which Eustath. (on Il. 
1.189.) explains by pepiGec@ar, 
instead of the harsh meaning 
which it must bear if we take 
it, as in the Received Text 
and Authorized Version, “ the 
wife and the unmarried wo- 
man are different from each 
other.” The change of tense 
from pesptyeva to the perfect in 
feueptotar may be accounted 
for by the absence of any pre- 
sent form pepiferar. (2.) The 
harshness of the condemnation 
of the married state, as if it al- 
lowed only of care for the 
things of this world, is con- 
siderably mitigated, inasmuch 


‘as by this reading the evil is 


ascribed, not to its exclusively 
worldly character, but to its 
division of interests, which 
agrees well with dmepio7d- 
oTws in 35. 

The common reading has no 
authority, but is based on the 
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reading of D., which omits «at 
after wewgpioras, and thus joins 
it to 7 yuvn Kat » wapOevos. If 
this sense were preserved, then 
some limitation from the condi- 
tion of the Corinthian Church, 
or from some cause unknown to 
us, must be assumed, in order to 
prevent a direct contradiction 
between this passage and those 
which speak of marriage as a 
lawful and a holy state (e.g. 
Eipht -v. 22. 25.3.Col. ms 18, 
19337 Beet aed. 7). 

Tischendorf has substantial- 
ly the same text as Lachmann, 
but punctuates differently. 

35. This is a qualification 
(like verse 6.) to prevent mis- 
understanding. 

« This is for your own ad- 
vantace.”  poyov émiBarw 
is a metaphor. taken from hunt: 
ing (Xen. Ven. i. 5.) appa- 
rently not from snaring, but 
from throwing a_ lasso, so 
that the sense here would be 
(not “a snare for your con- 
sciences” but) ‘a violent ne- 
cessity on your wills.” 

TO  EUTXN/LOV = TO 
“ what is becoming.” 

evTapedpov A. B. D. E. F.G. 
for evmpocedpov (K.), the adj. 
used for the verb aapedpev- 
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ew. amepiotaotes. * With- 
out being diverted or dis- 
tracted.” 

The image conveyed by these 
two words is exactly expressed 
by the story in Luke, x. 39— 

42., of Mary “sitting by the 
side of ee feet ” (wapa- 
kabloaca, comp. evmape- 
dpov), and Martha “ who was 
cumbered with much serving,” 
and “careful (wsptmva) about 
many things.” wepreomaobat 
is the same compound as a7re- 
plomactws (this is the only 
other passage where the word 
occurs in the New Testament), 
and pepyuvas is the very word 
used in verses 33, 34. of this 
Chapter.) 

36. He returns to the more 
especial subject of the un- 
married daughters, apparently 
suggested by the word etcyn- 
pLOv. 

“T give this advice for the 
sake of promoting what is be- 
coming; dut if any father 
thinks,” &e. What follows may 
be either (1.) “ That he is be- 
having unbecomingly to his un- 
married daughter, by exposing 
her to the temptations to which 
she is liable from not being 
married;” or, (2.) “ That he 
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incurs what is unbecoming, by 
having an unmarried daughter 
in his house.” In behalf of 
the Ist may be urged: (1.) 
The probable sense of dayn- 
move im x1. 5. (2.) The 
temptation of the daughter, 
seemingly implied in the words 
UTrépakjwos—yapeitwcav. (3.) 
The greater suitableness of 
this sense with the words éri 
THV TapOEvov. 

In behalf of the 2nd may be 
urged: (1). The numerous ex- 
amples of aoxnwovetv, in the 
sense of “incurring shame” 
quoted in Wetstein. (2.) The 
undoubted disgrace which at- 
tached to a Jewish (and per- 
haps generally to an Kastern ) fa- 
ther, from hisdaughter remain- 
ing unmarried. See Ecclus. 
xl. 9. ‘The father waketh 
for the daughter when no man 
knoweth, and the care for her 
taketh away sleep, when she 
is young, lest she pass the 


flower of her age” (zapak- 
peaon). And it was a Rabbi- 
nical saying: “If your daugh- 


ter be past the marriageable 

ave, release your slave to give 

him to her for a husband.” 
ouTws oeidet. te. “ by rea- 
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son of the temptation or sin 
into which she has fallen.” 

yapusitocar. i.e. “the daugh- 
ter and her lover.” 

37. édpaios. “of firm charac- 
ter, and therefore not swayed 
by apprehensions of this kind; ” 
opposed to doxe?. 

pn Exov avayeny. under no 
compulsion from his daughter’s 
character or temptations; ” opp. 
to oUTws odeinet. 

éEovolay 68 zy. * but hay- 
ing the power of doing what 
he likes, without regard to 
external circumstances. ” 

If rod typety Kéxptxev, the 
construction is, as in il. 2.; 
Acts, xxvii. 1.; “to keep her at 
home.” (But rod D. G. is 
omitted in A. B.) 

Tnpev, “to keep her at 
home.” Lachmann omits idta 
before kapdia, on a mistaken 
belief that it 1s omitted by B. 
Being, however, in A. B. it 
should be restored. 

The whole tone of this pas- 
sage is determined by the as- 
sumption (natural in Greek 
and Jewish society) that the 
daughter, whilst yet in her 
father’s house, had no will of 
her own in the matter; he 
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was entirely responsible for 
her, and hence the applica- 
tion to him of some expressions 
(as in 37.), which seem pro- 
perly only applicable to her. 
See Grotius ad h.1. 

39. One more question re- 
mains: “ Whether widows are 
to marry again?” Here we 
have the germ of the metaphor 
in Rom. vii.1—-6.; from which 
later copyists have inserted 
vouw@, omitted in A.B, D1. FE. 


év xupio, “as in commu- 
nion with Christ: ” referring 
particularly, but not exclu- 
sively, to marrying a Christian 
husband. 

40. xayo. “I, as well as 
other brethren.” This he adds 
to give weight to his advice, 
as being of Divine authority, 
though not supported by any 
direct saying of our Lord. 
Compare verse 25. doxa, “I 
trust.” | 
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PARAPHRASE vit. 1—40. “In answer to the questions 
of your letter [ reply : ~ 

I. That the single state is best. But with the following 
qualifications : — 

(1.) That to avoid temptations to sin, marriage is 
good for all who cannot control their passions. 

(2.) That for the same reason married persons 
should not separate from each other, except on great 
and solemn occasions, for atime; and against complete 
separation there is an express prohibition recorded from 
Christ himself, implying that if a separation should 
have taken place, the parties are not at liberty to marry 
again. 

(8.) That in the case of marriages between heathens 
and Christians, for which no express command has 
been left by Christ, but for which I speak with Apo- 
stolical authority, the heathenism of one of the parties is 
no reason for separation (except where the continuance 
of the union would lead to discord), on the ground: (a.) 
That family ties with a Christian consecrate to God's 
service, and so unite together those who in themselves are 
of different religions. (b.) That there is a general pre- 
sumption (on which I act not only at Corinth, but every- 
where) in favour of remaining in the same outward 
circumstances as those in which we were when converted 
to Christianity. This rule applies, not only to marriage, 
but to every condition of life; for ecample, to the two great- 
est differences of station which can be conceived, the 
great national distinction of Jew and Crentile, the great 
social distinction of slave and free. In the first, all that 
you have to remember is that, whether Jew or Gentile, 
in both you can keep the true commandments of God. 
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In the second, all that you have to remember is that, 
whether slave or free, you must never lose the true 
spiritual freedom of the Gospel. 

II. ln answer to your second question about the duty 
of giving your unmarried daughters in marriage, it is 
again a case on which no express command has been 
left by Christ. But I'venture again myself to reply with 
apostolical authority : — 

(1.) That the single state is best: (a.) On account of 
the impending distress, which ought not indeed to dissolve 
existing ties, but is a reason against your forming new 
ties amidst the approaching dissolution of all human 
relations ; (b.) On account of the new cares which the 
married state imposes, and which are especially un- 
suitable when we ought all to be looking with undivided 
attention to the service of the Lord. 

(2.) But that, if there is any fear of a breach of Chris- — 
tian decency by the delay of marriage, then the daughter — 
is to be allowed to marry. 

Il. Widows had better not marry again, but they 
may. 


Lee 


In considering the Apostle’s recommendation of celi- 
bacy, which forms the chief, though not the only sub- 
ject of this Section, it is necessary to remember that 
we have here only half, as it were, of the Apostolical 
mind expressed on the subject. If indeed this passage 
stood alone in the New Testament, we might then be 
justified in taking it as an absolute preference of the 
single to the married state. But, inasmuch as there 
are other passages! which speak of marriage, not only 
without condemnation, but with high commendation, it 


1 Col. ii. 18, 19.; Eph. v. 2—33.; Heb. xiii. 4.; 1 Pet. iil. 1—7.j 
1 Thess. iv. 4. 
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is obvious that the passage before us must be under- 
stood as expressing only one side of the truth.t And 
it is also clear that of the two, it is this passage which 
must be qualified and corrected by the others, not vice 
versd, inasmuch as he is here addressing himself to the 
answer of a particular question put to him under par- 
ticular circumstances; in the others he is speaking 
without reserve on the general duties of a Christian 
life; and in Eph. v. 12—-33. the marriage state, so 
far from being spoken of as a state of defilement or 
inferiority, represents the highest communion of which 
human society is capable, that between Christ and the 
Church. This conclusion, to which we should arrive, 
independently of considering the passages in detail, is 
considerably strengthened by seeing the manner in 
which he here treats the subject. The preference of 
celibacy, although stated absolutely at first (vil. 1. 7. 8.), 
is afterwards expressly founded on the impending ca- 
lamities of the time (vil. 26—381.), and apparently in 
connexion with this, on the greater freedom thereby 
afforded from worldly cares (vil. 32—35.). In one 
instance, that of the recommendation of widows not 
to marry (vii. 8—40.), we have in a later Epistle 
(1 Tim. y. 14.) a precept by which this very recom- 
mendation is expressly reversed; and whilst there is 
no trace in this passage of any belief in the superior 
sanctity or purity of celibacy in itself, the prohibition 
of marriage on that ground is, in the First Epistle to 
Timothy (iv. 1—3.) classed amongst the signs of a false 
and dangerous system. 

And farther, that the Apostle’s view was not identical 


1 Bengel :—“ Sezpe Apostoli in Epistolis de conjugio agunt. Unus Paulus 
semel, nec sponte sua, sed interrogatus celibatum suadet, idque lenissime.” 
With the exception of the last clause, which is an over-statement of the 
case, this is a fair summary of the whole argument. 
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with the ascetic views which prevailed a few centuries 
later, is remarkably illustrated by the fact, that there 
is no portion of the Epistles, where the hand of later 
copyists and interpreters, endeavouring to conform the 
text to their own notions, is more obviously visible. It 
is sufficient to refer to the notes, showing the alteration 
of cxordoyre to cyoragyrs, and yre to cuvépyyode, and 
the addition of vyorefe in vii. 5.; the alteration of 
pepeporos in vil. 34., and perhaps of ray odesaqy in 
vii. 3.; also the obviously strained interpretations of 
xanroy in vil. 1., of éveor@cay in vil. 26., of yywpyy in Vil. 
25., and of deiouar in vii. 28. 

Still, whilst thus distinguishing between a general 
rule and a particular recommendation of the Apostle, 
it is certain that, in spite of the high commendations 
elsewhere bestowed on the married state, the Apostle 
here gives to celibacy a very strong preference. But 
here again three qualifications must be made. First, 
it is evident that the Apostle’s peculiar temperament 
which he himself describes as favourable to celibacy 
(vil. 7.) has here found its natural expression. If, 
according to the Jewish’ story told of his early 
affection for the High Priest’s daughter, he had ever 
entertained the intention of marriage, it had been long 
abandoned; and he now was distinguished from his 
brethren (ix. 5, 6.) as the only unmarried Apostle. 
3ut he never confounds his individual peculiarity with 
Christianity itself. His whole language indicates the 
struggle between the two. But he warns us that it is 
he who speaks, and not Christ. He claims for his 
recommendation no higher authority than what the 
reason of the particular time demanded. 

Secondly, he states what that reason was: namely, 
the impending calamities which, though not here ex- 


1 Kpiph. Heer, xxx. 16. 
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pressly stated to be the precursors of the end of the 
world, were then generally understood so to be, and 
this brings us to a point on which we are forewarned 
by Christ himself, that even Apostles might. be in 
error, for “ of that day and that hour no man knoweth, 
no not the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father.” 

Thirdly, his expressions must be taken with the qualifi- 
cations arising from the fact that the moral and spiritual 
advantages of Christian marriage had not yet developed 
themselves. To a certain extent the highest form of 
Roman marriage exhibited an image of the union of 
two human beings for high moral purposes; and the 
same may be said of some of the Jewish marriages 
recorded in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. 
But even in these it was the sterner rather than the 
gentler affections, which were called forth; and in the 
Greck, and Eastern provinces generally, it was little 
more than what the Apostle describes it, good only as 
preventing worse evils; and it is curious that in this 
respect the rule laid down by the Koran', probably for 
the same reason, resembles that of the Apostle. There- 
fore, as his denunciations of Greek wisdom must not be 
extended without qualification, to that higher philo- 
sophy of Socrates and Plato, which to him was only 
known through the representations of the later sophists 
and rhetoricians, so his denunciations of marriage must 
not be extended without qualification, to that intimate 
union of pure domestic affections, which rose out of 
the combination of the Teutonic and Christian clement, 
and produced a state of life as far beyond the Apostle’s 
view as the free commonwealths of modern Europe, 
or the growth of Christian art, philosophy, and lite- 


1 Koran, iv. 20., lx. 10—12. 
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rature. But taking the preference of celibacy as it 
stands, two practical inferences may be deduced from 
the broad principle which, as thus stated, it contains: 
First, there are ihe gece circumstances in Chris- 
tian, as well as in political life, where the ordinary 
rules of right or of expediency may be suspended or 
superseded by a higher claim. The Apostolical pre- 
ference of a single hfe in consequence of the then im- 
pending ee still holds good in analogous circum- 
stances ; and what is here confined to ae question of 
marriage may, under such circumstances, be considered 
to apply to all other domestic and social ties equally. 
Monastic vows, when they seemed the only refuge 
from the dissolution of the existing fabric of society, 
or the fall of the Roman. Empire, —an absolute dictator- 
ship, whether of pope or bishop, to meet the emer- 
gencies of a particular crisis — the enforcement of the 
celibacy of the clergy in the middle ages, to prevent 
them from sinking into an hereditary feudal caste, 
—the severance of domestic ties by extraordinary 
calls, political, military, or religious — are instances of 
the adoption of a rule in peculiar circumstances, 
which we may learn from the Apostolical advice on 
this occasion not to condemn at once, even though 
it may seem at variance with the broader principles 
of Christian life laid down in other parts of the New 
Testament. What may be the circumstances which 
call for such measures is, of course, a matter to be deter- 
mined in each particular case. It is enough that this 
passage exhibits one instance of them, ae sanctions 
the natural feeling which, in times of great excitement 
or calamity, forbids the eer ae such earthly 
ties and cares as in ordinary times are not only allowed 
but commanded. 

And it may not be out of place to recall a cele- 
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brated instance of a similarly emphatic preference of 
celibacy, on precisely similar grounds, not of abstract 
right, but of special expediency, in the well-known speech 
of our great Protestant Queen, when she declared that 
‘England was her husband,” and “ all Englishmen her 
children,” and that she “desired no higher character or 
fairer remembrance of her to be transmitted to pos- 
terity, than this inscription engraved on her tombstone, 
‘Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
Queen.’ ” 4 

Secondly. Whilst the preference of celibacy under the 
circumstances of the time, is the direct and immediate 
lesson here insisted upon by the Apostle, there is also 
the more general truth to be deduced from the whole 
spirit of the Chapter, implied, indeed, in most parts of 
the New Testament, but seldom stated so expressly as 
in this passage, that the practice of the highest duties 
of Christianity is compatible with every station and 
condition of life that is not in itself unlawful. If even 
the degraded state of slavery be consistent with the 
cultivation of the true spirit of Christian lberty, if 
even the great religious divisions of Jew and Gentile 
may be regarded as alike compatible with the true 
service of God, then in all other states of life equally 
the spirit of Apostolic injunctions may be observed 
where, in the letter, they seem most disregarded. 
Freedom from earthly cares may be maintained in the 
married as well as in the single state; indifference to 
worldly gain may exist in riches, no less than in 
poverty. 

— There are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth; so rich a spell 








2 


England, vol. v. 13. 


i 
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Floats round their steps where’er they move 
From hopes fulfill’d and mutual love. 

Such if on high their thoughts are set, 

Nor in the stream the source forget, — 

If prompt to quit the bliss they know 
Following the Lamb, where’er he go, 

By purest pleasure unbeguiled 

To idolize or wife or child, 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 

For faultless virgins round his throne. 


There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime, — 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. * 


1 Keble’s Christ. Year. Wednesday before Easter and St. Matthew’s day. 
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CI.) THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS. 
VII. 1—XI. 1. 


Tue subject of the three following Chapters, which 
is continuous though interrupted by digressions, appears 
to be, like that of the previous Chapter, the answer to 
one of the questions sent to him by the Corinthian 
Church, namely, whether it was lawful for Christians to 
join in the sacrificial feasts of their heathen fellow- 
citizens. 

The question is one of those which, though of hardly 
any interest to ourselves, occasioned the greatest prac- 
tical difficulty in the Apostolical age. It was to the 
heathen converts nearly what the observance of circum- 
cision and of the Mosaic ritual was to the Jewish con- 
verts, or what in later times the maintenance of castes 
has been to the converts of India. We must remember 
that the act of sacrifice amongst all ancient nations, 
was not merely an act of religious worship, but of 
social life. In most cases, only a part of the victim was 
consumed as an offering to the god; the rest, either 
fell to the portion of the priests, or was given as a 
banquet to the poor, or was sold again in the market 
for common food, either by the priests, or by such 
sacrificers as could not afford or did not wish to 
undergo the expense of the whole victim.’ Hence 
resulted, that most public entertainments, and many 
private meals, were more or less remotely the accompa- 
niments of sacrifice; most animals killed for butcher’s 
meat, had fallen by the hand of the sacrificer: the 


1 See Heydenreich ad loc. 
L 3 
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very word for “feast” in the Hebrew language 
(M21) was identical with “sacrifice,” and from 
thence, in Hellenistic Greek, the word 40m was di- 
verted from its original meaning of “to kill in 
sacrifice,” to the general signification of “to kill,” 
as in the well known passage “Rise Peter, kill 
(Qicov) and eat.” (Acts x. 13.) This identification 
of a sacrifice and feast, was carried to the highest 
pitch amongst the Greeks. “Sacrifices”? are enume- 
rated by Aristotle (Eth. viii. 11.) and Thucydides 
(ii. 38.) amongst the chief means of social enjoyment ; 
and in this later age of Greece, it may well be con- 
ceived that the religious element was more than ever 
thrown into the shade by the more festive character 
of the meal which followed. The feasts which take 
place amongst the lower orders in Spain, on the car- 
casses of the bulls killed in that great national bull- 
fight (“ Fiesta dos Toros”), afford a good illustration 
of the practice. At Corinth especially, it was the 
practice of the conquerors at the Isthmian games, to 
give a banquet to the people, immediately after the 
sacrifices, in the temple itself of Posidon.’ That these 
banquets often took place in temples appears from the 
stories of Claudius and Vitellius in their ungovern- 
ble greediness rushing into the temples to partake of 
the feasts.” 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the 
diversity of views which must have sprung up in 
the Gentile Churches. On the one hand, the mass of 
the Christian converts would attach no importance 
to the act of feasting on sacrificial food: it was, 
they would urge, merely a common meal with which 
the heathen ceremony which had furnished its occa- ~ 


1 Grotius ad loe. 2 Suet. Claud. 33. 44.; Vitell. 13. 
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sion or materials was not essentially connected, and 
even if it had been, there could still have been no 
religious significance in joining a rite which, from the 
very nature of the case, was to them absolutely with- 
out meaning. On the other hand, the more scrupulous 
Jewish converts, would shrink from any contact, with 
the pollution of heathen worship. It was one of the 
main points of dispute with the rigid Karaites and laxer 
interpreters, and extended not only to sacrificial vic- 
tims, but to sacrificial wine, garments worn by heathen 
priests, wood from idolatrous gardens or groves. 
To offer “polluted bread” upon the altar of the 
Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous princes, had been 
condemned by the warning of Malachi (i. 7—12.), and 
the good example of Daniel (i. 8.), and Tobit (1. 10.), 
and the evil example of Israel at Baalpeor (Numb. xxv. 
2.; Ps. evi. 28). The flesh which had once been offered 
to a heathen divinity could never, they would urge, 
be fit for a Christian meal; to use it even in ordinary 
circumstances would be an encouragement of the prac- 
tice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the banquets 
which took place in the precincts of the temple itself, and 
on the scene of those licentious orgies with which the 
heathen worship was so often accompanied. It is one 
of the complaints brought by the Jew Trypho in his 
argument with Justin’, that many who were called 
Christians ate things offered to idols, and said that 
there was no harm in doing so. 

The importance of the controversy which thus arose 
is obvious. Closely as the whole social life of the 
ancient world was interwoven with its religious worship, 
the decision of a question like that of the sacrificial 
feasts, affected the whole relations of the Christian 


1 Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 253. 
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society with their heathen neighbours; and, in fact, 
involved all the similar, though more complicated 
questions, discussed in the four first centuries of the 
Christian Church, respecting the lawfulness of attend- 
ing on the spectacles, or receiving the honours of the 
Roman Empire. Accordingly this, although the chief, 
is not the only passage in which the point is dis- 
cussed. In the cases dealt with in the Epistle to 
the Romans! we see the excess to which the scruples 
of the weaker brethren were carried, even to the 
pitch of abstaining altogether from animal food, 
as in the Nicolaitanes? of the Apocalyptic Churches, 
we see the excess of the indifferentist party, who 
plunged without restraint into all the pollutions, 
moral as well as ceremonial, with which the heathen 
rites were accompanied; and it was to obviate the 
scandal occasioned by these differences that in the 
decree passed by the assembly of Jerusalem* a short 
time before this Epistle was written, the first condi- 
tion imposed on the Gentile converts was abstinence 
from ‘‘things offered to idols.” 

Such was the question which agitated the Corinthian 
Church. . In .Chap.*vi. 12—14., the-Apostie had 
already pointed out the distinction which some of his 
converts appear to have overlooked, between the cere- 
monial pollution of the sacrificial food and the moral 
pollution of the heathen. He now proceeds to answer 
the question more directly and more generally. 


+ Rom. xiv. 2. 21. 4 Kev, 11,.34,.05. SHActayixcveali. 
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VIIL 1. It is evident that 
here, as elsewhere in this Epi- 
stle, he chiefly addresses, not 
only the scrupulous, but the un- 
scrupulous portion of his hear- 
ers; not the party of Cephas, 
but of himself or of Apollos. 
From this section of his con- 
verts he seems to quote the 
language by which they de- 
fended their freedom of prac- 
tice, appropriating it, after his 
manner, to himself, and to a 
certain extent adopting and 
strengthening it (vii. 1—6.). 
For similar cases of this iden- 
tification of himself with his 
readers, see on iy. 6.; Rom. 
vu. 7. This being the general 
thought of the first sentence, 
the construction of its parti- 
cular portions is, as usual in 
these cases, greatly entangled 
and has been variously put to- 
gether. The following on the 
whole seems most probable: — 

mépt 6& TAY EldodoO’TwY 
(‘now concerning things offered 
to idols”) is merely the state- 
ment of the subject, as in vil. 
l., mepi O& Ov éypapaTé pol: 
and in vil. 25., aept 53 Tov 
mapGévwv: and in xii. 1., mept 
6& TOY TVEVWATLKOY. oldapeD 


OTL TaVTEs yV@oW Eyomev (“ We 
are sure that we all have know- 
ledge”), is the expression of 
the Corinthians themselves, 
adopted by the Apostle in 
the first instance as his own 
statement of the case. (Com- 
pare in verse 10., “ Thou that 
hast knowledge ” “ Thy know- 
ledge”). It was true of those 
who made the claim, that they 
all had knowledge; it was also 
in a certain sense true of all 
Christians, as he proceeds to 
explain in the 5th and 6th 
verses, that by the very pro- 
fession of the Christian faith 
they all might be expected 
to have this knowledge. But, 
as in vi. 12., he had been 
obliged to put a limitation on 
the general truth, “ All things 
are lawful for me,” so here he 
is obliged to put a similar 
limitation on * All have know- 
ledge;” and this limitation is 
introduced, first, by the abrupt 
and impassioned disclaimer of 
the inference which he saw 
might be drawn from the 
Corinthian statement; distin- 
cuishing between the effects 
of knowledge and of love, and 
the nature of true and false 
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knowledge (2—3.) ; secondly, 
by discarding altogether the 
formula “All have knowledge,” 
and beginning the sentence 
over again in verse 4., so as 
to express the same sense in 
clearer language; and, thirdly, 
by the direct statement in verse 
7., that “ All have not know- 
ledge ;” a contradiction, of 
which the abruptness is sof- 
tened by the introduction of 
the intervening words, but 
which, in itself, is merely one 
instance out of many, of the 
mode in which the truths of 
Seripture are set forth by the 
union of two apparent con- 
tradictions. In this passage 
the contrast is brought out 
more forcibly because the 
qualification follows more im- 
mediately on the truth to 
which it is appended, and, 
inasmuch as that truth is par- 
tially expressed in the lan- 
guage of others, the con- 
tradiction comes out, not only 
in the sense, but in the words. 
TOV cidok\oOUTWY=TAY adioyn- 
pdtoy Tay eid@rwv, Acts, xv. 
20.; and the phrase evidently 
conveys the same sense as is 
afterwards expanded into crept 
Tis Bpwcews TOV ElowAOOUTMY 
in verse 4. 

7 yvaos. The absence of any 
particle is to be explained by 
the abruptness of the inter- 
ruption. The knowledge of 
which he speaks, not secular 
knowledge, as distinguished 


from Divine or theological 
knowledge, but knowledge of 
Divine things without love, as 
distinguished from knowledge 
of Divine things with love 
—knowledge by itself. Ben- 
eel — “ Scientia tantum dicit, 
‘Omnia mihi licent.’ Amor 
addit, ‘Sed omnia non ex- 
pediunt.’” Just as in vi. 12., 
the assumption implied in the 
words “ All things are lawful,” 
is checked by the thought 
“ But all things are not ex- 
pedient;” so here the assump- 
tion implied in the words “ All 
have knowledge,” is checked 
by the thought “ But know- 
ledge without love is worth- 
less.” It is the same contrast 
that is to be drawn out more 
at length in Chap. xii.; but, 
as there he is led to speak of 
it chiefly by insisting on the 
superiority of active usefulness 
to spiritual ecstasies, so here 
heis led to speak of it by insist- 
ing on the superiority of that 
love whieh shows a regard to 
the consciences of others, over 
that knowledge which rests 
satisfied in its own enlightened 
insight into the folly of human 
superstition. “ Knowledgesuch 
as this may indeed expand and 
enlarge the mind, but it is 
by mere inflation, as of a 
bubble, which bursts and ya- 
nishes away (dvovo?); it is 
love only which succeeds in 
building up an edifice, tier 
above tier, solid alike in its 
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superstructure and in its basis, 
so as to last for ever” (otxo- 
dost). Comp. il. 9. 

As pretended “ wisdom” 
(copia) was the chief source 
of the factions or schisms of 
the Corinthian Church, so 
pretended “ knowledge ” (yva- 
ows) was the chief source of 
its scandals; and, accordingly, 
he still proceeds to enlarge on 
the contrast which he had set 
forth in verse 1.: “ And after 
all, knowledge without love 
is no real knowledge; if there 
be any one who thinks that 
he has a knowledge of the 
Divine nature, and may there- 
fore act as freely as he likes 
about the empty folly of the 
heathen sacrifices, he ought to 
remember that he knows no- 
thing yet, in this life, as it 
really requires to be known; 
his knowledge of Divine things 
-is, and must be partial. But 
if there is any one who, 
instead of professing a know- 
ledge, professes a love of God, 
such a man (I will not say 
‘knows’ God, because the know- 
ledge of God in Himself is re- 
served for the life to come, 
when we shall see Him as He 
is, but which is all that we 
need) is known of God; is the 
object of the knowledge of 
God; is acknowledged, chosen, 
tried by God ; and will himself 
know God in return. Bengel: 
—“ Cognitionem passivam se- 
quitur cognitio activa (c. Xxill. 


12.) Evgregia metalepsis—cog- 
nitus est, adeoque cognovit.” 
From the love of man (which 
must be the sense of a@yamn in 
verse l., as it always is (see 
ch. xiii.) unless the contrary 
is specified, he passes insen- 
sibly in verse 2. to the love 
of God. For the meaning of 
the word, see xii. 1. 

2. ef tus Soxet. Compare 
for the turn of the expression, 
Gal. vi. 3.: e yap Soxet tis 
Eival TL, LNdeV WV, EaUTOV ppE- 
varrata. 1 Tim. vi. 4.: eb tus 
étspod.oacKkane ... . TEeTUPW- 
TGb. 

“Not yet” (ov7w) com- 
pared with 1 Cor. xi. 12. 
(“Now we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part, but 
then I shall know even as also 
I am known”) implies that our 
present mortal state is spoken 
of as the cause of our im- 
perfect knowledge; especially 
as the context of the 5th and 
6th verses, and the contrast 
of the next words, “If any 
one loves God,” imply that he 
is speaking. particularly of the 
knowledge, not of things hu- 
man, but of things Divine. 
This was what the Corinthians 
claimed as a justification for 
their indifference to the sa- 
crificial feasts; and what, 
therefore, he announces to 
be (strictly speaking) beyond 
their reach. “As he ought 
to know” (xa@as Set yv@vac), 
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refers (not to what he might 
be expected to know, but) to 
what would be necessary in 
order to form a complete know- 
ledge of God. 

“If any love God” (ov 
Jzov). This is added, partly 
because God is the implied, 
though not express, subject 
of the previous clause, partly 
because He is the only worthy 
and adequate object of Chris- 
tian love. For the connexion 
of knowledge and love, see 
1 John iv. 7, 8.: “ Every one 
that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God; he that 
loveth not, knoweth not God, 
for God is love.” He substi- 
tutes “Is known of Him,” for 
“knows Him,” to express that 
man can, in this life, hardly 
be said, in any sense, to know 
God. It is sufficient to be 
the object of his knowledge ; 
which in itself implies that 
we are brought into so close a 
relation with Him, as to be 
the object of His care and 
love, and ultimately, there- 
fore, to know Him. For this 
identification of God’s know- 
ledge with His love, compare 
xed. xxxiii17 isd will.do 
this thing also that thou hast 
spoken: for thou hast found 
grace in my sight, and I know 
thee by name.” For the iden- 
tification of God’s knowledge 
of man with man’s knowledge 
of God, compare the similar 
blending of the spirit of man 


with the spirit of God, in Rom. 
wilt: 15.4 16.342 Gor, 22g 
Compare also the expression 
m.li+John x, -15.;. “Asaine 
Father knoweth me, so know 
I the Father.” And for the 
general turn of the whole ex- 
pression, as implying that every 
part of our redemption, but 
especially of our knowledge of 
God, is more properly His act 
than ours, — “ then I shall 
know, even as also I am known 
(alas éreyvecOnv), 1 Cor. xiii. 
12.; “ Now, having known 
God, or, rather, having been 
known by Him,” Gal. iv. 9.; 
“If I may apprehend that for 
which also 1 am apprehended 
(xatexnpOnv) by Christ,” Phil. 
ii. 13. For the unexpected 
substitution of one thought and 
word for another, see ix. 17., 
xls: 

4. ovv resumes the sentence 
broken off at 1) yvaous. Com- 
pare cuvspyouévev ovv, xi. 20. 

ovdsy eldmAov ey KOTMO. 
The context of ovdsis Jeds 
(** There is no other god”); 
and the position of gy kdc- 
uo would lead us to take 
ovdevy not for nihil,” but 
for “ nullum,” and translate 
*‘ there is no such thing as an 
idol (7. e. a pagan divinity) in 
the universe.” But as the 
word e/dwAov (idol) can hardly 
be used in this abstract sense 
in Greek any more than in 
English, and as in x. 19. it 
is not so much the non-ex- 
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istence as the nothingness 
of the idol which is asserted, 
it is on the whole better 
to adopt, if not exclusively, 
yet predominantly, the more 
common interpretation, “ an 
idol is nothing” “ has, accord- 
ing to the well known repre- 
sentation of it in the Old 
Testament, no strength, and 
no meaning in any part of the 
universe, its power and reality 
is confined to the mere image 
in the temple, and has no fur- 
ther influence elsewhere.” This 
agrees with the use of the 
word in the LXX. as a 
translation of “ Elilim,” 2. e. 
nothing,” the Hebrew word 
of mockery for the false gods 
(see also Isa. 41. 24., and 
the Rabbis, as quoted on 
this passage by Wetstein). 

Kat OTL ovoels Jeds Ef p41 Els. 
This, whatever be the mean- 
ing of the previous clauses, 
is not so much an addition to 
it, as an explanation of it, 
which is further expanded in 
verse 5. e¢ 7) 18 opposed to Seds 
(not étepos, which is omitted in 
A. B. D. E. F. G.) For this use 
of it, comp. Matt. xii. 4.; Acts, 
sexu, 22). Gall ii 19s “Lhe 
phrase itself is from the Pen- 
tateuch, passim. 

“ For although it be granted 
that in the heathen phraseo- 
logy there are, in different parts 
of the universe, to be found 
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those who bear the name of 
gods, of whom, in fact, there 
are many, some bearing the 
name of Gods, some of Lords, 
yet with Christians it is not so. 
They acknowledge but One, to 
whom the title of God is pro- 
perly due; namely, the Uni- 
versal Father, and One alone, 
to whom the title of Lord is 
properly due, namely Jesus 
Christ.” 

5. In the words eiciv Xeyo- 
peevoe and eicly Jeot morro, the 
actual existence of the heathen 
divinities is neither affirmed 
nor denied, but left apparently 
in designed obscurity. All 
that he asserts is, that the 
vast hierarchy of divinities 
which met their eyes and 
ears in the common parlance 
and customs of Greece and 
Asia, ranging from the heights 
of Olympus down to the caves 
and streams of Grecian valleys, 
imposing as it might be, had 
for Christians no practical im- 
portance. They had but one 
Supreme Source and Centre 
of the universe, on Whom they 
had been taught to look, not as 
a mere name, but as a loving 
Father, and with Him One 
Supreme Controller of the uni- 
verse, no dim hero of distant 
ages, or remote influence of 
planetary regions, but Jesus 
Christ, living in their own 
times, almost within their own 
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knowledge. The heathen dwelt 
in a world of complicated sha- 
dows; Christians lived in a 
world of simple realities. 

Aeyousvor. © Called by the 
name of gods.” (See 2 Thess. 
ii. 4.) The word conveys a 
certain sense of unreality, as 
Aoyou Aégyev, in Aristotle, 
Kthies, vi. 9., x. 9.: mere 
words.” 

“© In heaven and on earth;” 
divisions of the world, and 
alluding to the supposed habi- 
tations of the pagan divinities; 
corresponding, perhaps, to the 
usual divisions in Greece be- 
tween the Jeol “OrAvpmvoe and 
émux Sov, and at Rome be- 
tween the Di majores and 
Dii minores. 

“@omep eioly Jeol moAnol 

4 f / 1 

Kat Kuplot  TodXot. The 
stress is on moNXol, “many.” 
‘If there are those who bear 
the name of gods, as, in 
fact, there are many who do 
so.” Although Agyouevor is not 
necessarily to be repeated after 
the second <iciv, yet there is 
no distinction meant to be 
drawn between fol Neyopevor 
and eioiv. 

kvptot, “lords,” is added, 
partly for the sake of the full 
antithesis, in the next verse, of 
gis xuptos,: partly to exhaust 
the whole nomenclature of the 
pagan divinities ; xvpvos being 
the Greek correlative of the 
Syrian “Baal” (5y3), which 


is the usual title of the false 
divinities in the Old Testa- 
ment. It also may have refer- 
ence to such expressions as 
“God of gods, and Lord of 
lords ” (Deut. x. 17.). O Lord, 
other lords besides Thee have 
had dominion over us” (Isa. 
xxvi. 13.); where “ Adonai” is 
purposely used for both the true 
and the false, as here. If it 
points to anything specific in 
the Greek mythology, it would 
probably apply especially to 
the heroes or demi-gods, such 
as Hercules. 

6. nuiv, “to us,” whatever 
others may hold, 7. e. as Chris- 
tians, “ in our judgment,” like 
6 Tact KAswvos Oildurods Ka- 
Aovusvos. Cid. T. 6. 

6 matnp. The Father,” 
ze, the peculiarly Christian 
idea of God, as the Father of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
through Him of Christians. It 
is the same distinction between 
maTnp and kvptos as that which 
occurs in the salutations of the 
Epistles. Compare also xv. 
24. where the two ideas are 
more fully developed. 2& ov 
(from whom), 6’ od (through 
whom), «is avrov (to him), 
and 6’ avrod (through him), 
are opposed to each other, 
the Father being described as 
the original source and ulti- 
mate object of all things; 
Christ, as the instrument “by 
which they came into exist- 
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ence, and are preserved, ac- 
cording to the usual represent- 
ation oe the New Testament, 
Woun 1, oocsidlebsaie 2. o454 Cok 
1.16.; except that in the last 
of these passages, the expres- 
sion “for him” (és avtov), 
which here is used to express 
the relation of man to the 
Father, is there applied to 
Christ alone ; a variation occa- 
sioned apparently by the con- 
centration of the whole of the 
emphasis of that passage on 
Him alone. In Rom. xi. 36. all 
three ideas are applied equally 
to God. 

Ta Tav7a must be “the 
whole creation” equally in 
both clauses. 

7. Thus far he had stated 
the reasons for regarding the 
sacrificial feasts as matters of 
indifference, by giving an ac- 
count of the knowledge which 
all Christians might be sup- 
posed to have. Now begins 
the antithesis to the sentence 
in the statement of the reverse 
side of the question; the prac- 
tical difficulties, instead of the 
ideal perfection of the Church, 
inasmuch as the knowledge (+ 
yvaots) which he has just de- 
scribed as properly belonging 
to all Christians, isnot actually 
found in all. 

TH ouvnbeia . . . TOD El\o@dov. 
Lachmann’s reading of cuvy- 


Ozla, which is supported by 
A. B., would be “ by familiar 
custom.” (The word only 
occurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament, in John, xviii. 39. 
&c., “have a custom.” But 
possibly it is a correction of 
cuveoyoet which is supported 
by D. E. F. G. I., and may 
have been altered on account 
of the strange use of the word 
cuveidnats. This strangeness, 
however, might be accounted 
for by the Apostle’s turn for 
etymological argument. The 
idea of knowledge ” under 
various expressions, olde, el0g- 
vat, runs through this passage 
(wit eat 22) 72 10; 3 
which suggest the compound 
cuvelonots, & word in_ itself 
occupying a middle position 
between our words “ con- 
sciousness” and “ conscience,” 
somewhat in the sense in 
which we speak of ‘ conscious 
guilt or innocence.” It is a 
word peculiar to later Greek, 
and in the New Testament is 
peculiar to the Epistles. Thus 
here it will be “a conscious 
awe of the idol,” asin 1 Pet. 


ii. 19. “a conscious awe of 
39 «7°? EX ° 7 0 
God,” like aié@s in classical 


Greek. 

In the order of the words, 
Lachmann with B.D. KE. BaG: 
places ws dpte between oup- 
suonges and Tov eid@Aou, the 
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Received Text with A. J. 
places it between eidadov and 
@s eiowAobuTov. The former is 
probably correct, and is one 
among many instances of the 
violent transposition of words 
which often breaks up the order 
of St. Paul’s sentences. See 
on vill. 11. The sense would 
be the same in both; “ eat even 
at the present moment.” daa6e- 
vns ovca would more pro- 
perly be acevav dvtwy, and 
probably arises from the Apo- 
stle’s tendency to personify all 
the feelingswhich he describes. 

aaGevis, is (not “ giving way 
to temptation,” like axpatijs, 
but)  ill-instructed,” “ not 
attained to full Christian 
strength.” Comp. Rom. xiv. 
1.; xv. 1... For the general 
idea as contrasted with “ edi- 
fication,” or “ perfection,” see 
Eph. iv. 13. 14. 

porwvertat, “is defiled by the 
sense of sin, which would not 
have been the case in a stronger 
conscience,” sO TUTTOVTEs, in 
verse 12. 

8. Bpoya 62 This is an 
objection to the scruples just 
mentioned although stated so 
generally as to meet the en- 
lightened objector also. ‘The 
whole question of food is 
in itself absolutely indiffer- 
ent.” Parallel to his state- 
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ment about circumcision and 
uncircumcision in vil 19. 
Compare Matt. xv. 17. and 
(apparently in reference to the 
same subject) 1 Cor. vi. 13., 
**meats for the belly and the 
belly for meats ;” also Rom. 
xiv. 17., “The kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink; ” 
where, as here, the primary 
thought is that there is no re- 
ligious excellence in abstaining 
from food, and this meaning is 
still more strongly brought out 
in the order of zav yu) dayoper, 
mTéeptooevomev and gav daywpev 
votepovpela in A® D. EK. F. 
G. J. which Lachmann has 
adopted in his second edition, 
against Al. B. which read éav 
pn payopev, vaTepovuc0a, ovTE 
gay Paywopev TEeplocEvopey. 

ov mapactyae, “ Will not 
bring us near to God.” 

9. Brgrete 62. “ But, though 
you have this liberty, &c., be- 
ware.” Here, as in verses 1— 6., 
the objections, though appro- 
priated by St. Paul, are more 
or less understood to come 
from the Corinthians. @&ovcia, 
“right,” refers to the phrase 
TavTa mot eeoTt, Vi. 12. 

10. év eidwrelm KaTaKelpe- 
vov, * enjoying a sacrificial feast 
in the precincts of a temple.” 
elowArelov is only used by 
Jewish writers, apparently as 
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the name by which they de- 
signated heathen temples, to 
avoid applying to them the 
sacred word vaos, used to ex- 
press the temple of Jerusalem. 
GE MaeewiA7..-x. 84:)) this 
formed like the names of all 
temples derived from the divi- 
nities to which they are dedi- 
cated, Inoeiov, moceidwveior, 
&e. 

Katakeiwevov, “lying,” the 
usual word for presence at a 
feast, taken from the practice 
of dining in a recumbent pos- 
rure: 

otxodounOrjcerat, which else- 
where occurs only in a good 
sense, is here used in a bad 
sense, with a kind of irony. 
“ He will have made an ad- 
vance, but in the school, not of 
good, but of evil.” — “ Rui- 
nosa zdificatio.” (Calvin.) It 
is used in a bad sense in Mal. 
ii, 13. (LU XX.): olxodopodr- 
Tat avoma Trotovv7es. Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 6.: els vov0eciay avTov 
OiKOOOMa@V avTODs. 

What in x. 14. is condemned 
on its own account, is here 
condemned only for the sake 
of others; that being the point 
of the argument with which 
the Apostle is here alone con- 
eerned. He will have been 
built up, but with a building 
that leads to nothing.” 


\WAOIbs Ue 
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The position of év 7H yrdoss 
at the end of the clause rests 
on A. B. D. EK. FF. G. against 
J., and, though thus separated 
from aoddvTat to which it 
belongs, is after the Apostle’s 
usage of throwing the impor- 
tant word to the end of the 
sentence out of its natural 
place: see-ix. 10., x.°27:, xv. 
Love So Coreviesl 532 Ands-the 
isolated and final position thus 
given to 6 adedgos gives a pa- 
thetic close to the whole sen- 
tence. 

11. awodduTar yap 6 acbe- 
VOV BV TH OF) Yv@cEL, 0 Abed Hos. 
‘The sense of Lachmann’s read- 
ing is the same as that of the 
Received Text, but the pecu- 
liarities of the style are much 
more striking. dmodAvutas A. 
BSD". against Dik, HoGe 
J. expresses more fully that 
“ this knowledge ” is the cause 
of his ruin: the same sense 
as amoNXeitat more strongly, 
not “will perish,” but “at 
this moment perishes.” yap B. 
against D. KE. F.G. J. (A. has 
odv). It gives év, the rea- 
son for a suppressed sentiment 
of grief at the sin of the 
weaker brother: “[ Alas, that 
it should be so, for them !] 
there will be a ruin of the 
weak-minded man by means of 
thy enlightenment; and that 
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weak-minded man is no less 
than thy Christian brother, to 
save whom Christ gave himself 
up to death.” (A.B.D.E.F.G.) 
against él (J.) Forthe contrast 
thus exhibited between the self- 
sacrifice of our Lord’s love for 
man, and the self-indulgence 
of the Corinthians’ knowledge, 
compare (in a similar context) 
Rom. xv. 1—3. “ We that are 
strong ought to bear the infir- 
mities of the weak and not to 
please ourselves. Let every one 
of us please his neighbour for 
his good to edification, for even 
Christ pleased not Himself.” 
Comp. also xi. 1. 

12. tumtovtes, “ striking a 
conscience or mind already 
weak.” ‘Sicut jumentum las- 
sum verberibus urgetur.” (Ben- 
gel.) gis ypioTov awaptavere, 
comp. Matt. xxv. 40.: ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my 


brethren, you have done it unto 
me.” 

Kpéa, i.e. “animal food of 
any kind,” in allusion to the 
extreme scruples of those who 
from fear of the meat in the 
shambles being sacrificial, con- 
fined themselves entirely to 
vegetable food. eis Tov aiava, 
“for ever.” It occurs in this 
sense frequently in the Gospels, 
but only here in the Epistles, 
being the literal translation of 
poiv), which in other pas- 
ages in the Epistles is usually 
rendered by the plural, eis tous 
aiévas. The hyperbolical cha- 
racter of the expression may be 
compared with Rom. ix. 3. 


The whole argument exactly 
resembles Rom. xiv. 19—22., 
compare the particular phrases 
employed, oixodouhs, aryetv 
KpEA, TPOTKOTITEL, TKaVOANCE- 
TAl, ATONAUTAL. 
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PARAPHRASE VII. 1-13. — “ Your argument on sacrifi- 
cial food (though implying a disproportioned estimate 
of knowledge, which, compared with love, is worthless, 
whether as an instrument of Christian progress, or as a 
means of insight into things divine) is on the whole 
correct. The sacrificial food may of itself be lawfully 
eaten ; because we, as Christians, know full well that to 
us the vast array of heathen divinities ts a mere illu- 
sion, and that our only religious relations are those in 
which we stand to the Father of all, and to our Master, 
Jesus Christ. 

“ There are, however, some of your number who, not 
having attained to this belief, to the measure of the sta- 
ture of the fulness of Christ, are still tossed about by 
the scruples of their Jewish education, and still when 
they eat the food of which part has been offered to 
heathen divinities, regard themselves as partaking in 
an idol sacrifice, and with an inward horror of the idol 
in whose presence they conceive themselves to be. It 
ts true that the whole matter of food is in itself abso- 
lutely indifferent, and that, in a religious point of view, 
no one is the better or the worse for it. But it ts not 
indifferent, if, by the example of those who without 
scruple join the banquets in the precincts of an idol 
temple, those who have scruples are induced to do the 
same, that being a sin to them which to others is an 
advance in Christian liberty, and thus ruin ts brought 
on those to whom we are bound by our ties of Christian 
brotherhood, and to save whom from this very ruin Christ 
denied Himself even to the death on the cross. He lives 
in and for them; and it is, therefore, not only against 
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them, but against Him, that you offend; and rather 
than incur this guilt, rather than forsake the example 
of tender love which He has exhibited, I will never 
think of touching a morsel of flesh, if I think that 
thereby I should ensnare to sin one who is my 
brother.” 


Ir may be observed, that in the whole of this pas- 
sage, but especially in its conclusion, there is, if not a 
direct allusion to our Lord’s words, a new duty acknow- 
ledged, which it is difficult not to suppose that our 
Lord’s teaching first inculcated, namely, the paramount 
obligation on men to regard the scruples of their ill- 
instructed brethren. ‘ Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea.”* Eleazar and 
his seven sons, in the time of the Maccabees (2 Mace. 
vi. vil.), incurred death rather than violate the law by 
eating forbidden food ; but it was reserved for St. Paul 
to declare that he would incur death rather than offend 
his fellow Christians, by an act of the abstract lawful- 
ness of which he had himself no doubt. Such a deli- 
cacy of morality is seldom found to elicit such a depth 
of enthusiasm: and in this case it is important as involy- 
ing all those finer feelings of toleration and regard for 
the rights of conscience, which were almost unknown in 
heathen times, rare even in Christian times, and most 
rare when combined with a firm and earnest conviction 
of truth and falsehood. 


* Matt. xviii. 6. 
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IX. 1. The concluding verse 
of Chap. viii., with the present 
Section which springs from it, 


is an illustration and example of 


that intense sympathy which 
the Apostle elsewhere (2 Cor. 
x1. 29.) describes, in the words, 
* Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? who is offended, and 
I burn not?” The mention of 
the loss of the weak-minded 
Christian, and of the sin there- 
by committed against Christ 
Himself, roused him, as it were, 
from the impartial calm with 
which he had hitherto held the 
scales of the contest between 
the over-scrupulous and over- 
indulgent parties, now siding 
with one, and now with the 
other; and he plunges into the 
breach himself, in order by his 
own example to put to shame 
the cold and tardy reasonings 
of his less susceptible followers. 
But with this sudden change 
from the second to the first 
person, with this glance into 
the recesses of his own life, 
past, present, and future, as far 
as thought could reach (es 
Tov ai@va), bearing out by a 
thousand proofs the truth of 


what he here avowed,—a mo- 
mentary check is offered by 
the recollection that there were 
those amongst his readers who 
would, if not in the particular 
instance of self-denial of which 
he here speaks, at least in one 
closely connected with it, as~ 
cribe it, not to its real motive 
of Christian love, but to his al- 
leged inferiority to the other 
apostles of Christ. It would 
almost appear as if he had pro- 
perly concluded the subject 
at vill. 13., and then resumed 
it from this new point of 
view, on the arrival of fresh 
tidings from Corinth, inform- 
ing the Apostle of the impu- 
tations which he now proceeds 
to dispel. 

Of all his acts of humiliation 
and self-devotion, that which, 
if not the most striking, was 
the most habitual, and, in his 
case, the most peculiar, was his 
maintaining himself, not at the 
cost of the societies which he 
converted, but by the labour of 
his own hands asa Cilician tent- 
maker. It was at Corinth that 
this practice is first mentioned 
in the Acts (xvii. 3.), and from 
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the stress laid upon it here and 
in the Second Epistle (xi. 7. 8. 
9—14., xii. 14—18.), it would 
seem that it was at Corinth 
that it attracted most attention, 
and was most constantly prac- 
tised, though he also refers to 
it as his well known custom at 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 8— 
10., 2 Thess. il. 7—12), and at 
Ephesus (Acts, xx. 34. 35.).* 
In all these cases it is intro- 
duced as here, with the same 
general consciousness of its 
being the most obvious in- 
stance of love and self-denial 
to which he could refer; and 
in Acts, xx. 34. 35., the moral 
deduced from it is very simi- 
lar to that which is enforced 
in this passage: “ That so la- 
bouring ye ought to help the 
weak.” Butit was evident that 
this example would lose consi- 
derably in force, if it were as- 
serted that he had no right to 
maintenance from the Churches, 
and that consequently his la- 
bour was the result, not of self- 
devotion, but of necessity. That 
this was asserted is clear, not 
only from this passage, but from 
the implied argument in 1 Thess. 
ii. 1—6.; 2 Thess. iii. 9.; and 
2 Oona. w—— 92.) mi. 16. 17.. 
where he vindicates himself (in 
connexion with this subject) 


* For the whole subject of the Apostle’s trade of tent-making, 


against the charge of “ covet- 
ousness,” declares that “he 
might have been burdensome 
to them,as an apostle of Christ,” 
that he took nothing from them, 
“not because he had not the 
power,” and that they thought 
by so doing he had “committed 
an offence.” This charge seems 
to have been one out of the 
systematic series of attacks 
levelled against him by the 
party of Judaizing Christians, 
who could not bear to see their 
great antagonist assume the 
same lofty position in the 
Church, as was occupied by 
the original Jewish Apostles of 
Jerusalem. One mark of their 
position had always been their 
maintenance at the Lord’s com- 
mand by those to whom they 
preached (see verse 14.; Matt. 
x. 10.; Luke, x. 7.). This right 
of maintenance seems to have 
been so habitually claimed by 
them, that its abandonment by 
St. Paul, instead of awakening, 
as we should naturally expect, 
a higher admiration for his apo- 
stolical goodness, roused in the 
suspicious minds of his inve- 
terate enemies, partly doubts 
of his apostolical iene? partly 
doubts of his Christian since- 
rity, which were ready to burst 
forth the moment that the sub- 


see Cony- 


beare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, vol. i. p.51. 416. Every Jew learned 
a trade ;—that of making tent-cloth or “Cilicia” was most natural to the 
Apostle, as a native of Cilicia; and at Corinth, the great resort of travellers, 
there would be a special demand for them, 
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ject of his self-support was 
mentioned. In illustration of 
this opposition may be men- 
tioned the jealousy which, on 
this very same ground, was 
roused against Socrates and 
Plato by the professed sophists. 
See Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. viii. p. 482, 483. 

Such, apparently, were the 
recollections which crossed the 
course of the Apostle’s thoughts 
at this point in the Epis- 
tle. On the one hand, the 
scene of the tentmaker’s trade 
at Corinth, where the few 
hours of leisure after the long 
arguments in the synagogue 
and the market-place, were 
consumed with Aquila and 
Priscilla in the uncongenial 
labour of weaving the long 
goats’ hair of his native hills 
into the sackcloth or the tent- 
cover, for the Greek fisher- 
man or wandering Arab. On 
the other hand, the dogged 
stupidity, or the implacable ani- 
mosity of his adversaries, who 
were ready with their cold in- 
sinuations to contrast, as they 
supposed, the enforced mean- 
ness and degradation of Paul 
of Tarsus with the conscious 
dignity and calm repose of 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, or 
of those who claimed to be 
their legitimate representatives 
at Corinth. To set forth this 
voluntary abnegation of a right, 
and to assert the right itself, 
is accordingly the twofold ob- 
ject of this digression. But 
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as the abnegation could not be 
shown to be voluntary until 
the right which had thus been 
questioned was vindicated, 
what would else have been the 
natural order is inverted ; and 
he breaks off from the tri- 
umphant assertion of his self- 
denial in vill. 13., to answer 
the charges of the Judaizers, 
who, by the time that he wrote 
the Second Epistle, had become 
so rampant as to claim his al- 
most exclusive attention, but 
who, in this Epistle, are noticed 
here alone. 

1. The order of the Received 
Text: «* Am I not an Apostle? 
am I not free?” which is sup- 
ported ‘by Det. Bo Ge Ick 
is transposed by Lachmann 
on the authority of A. B. 
and most of the versions. 
This reading of the two an- 
cient MSS. is also in confor- 
mity with the sense, inasmuch 
as it was his freedom and not 
his Apostleship which was up- 
permost in his thoughts, and 
which occasions the digres- 
sion, although to his Apostle- 
ship he is immediately led on. 
* Am I not free to eat or not 
to eat? Yes, and am I not 
free from the necessity of 
working with my own hands, 
like a slave?” Comp. verse 
19. where this is evidently the 
force of 2devOepos. From this 
he instantly proceeds to the 
vindication of his Apostleship 
on which this freedom was 
grounded ; and from this again 
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to the two chief marks of 
Apostleship; namely, lst, the 
sight of the Lord. 2nd, the 
practical effects of his teach- 
ing. The first of these marks 
was from the nature of the 
case regarded as necessary to 
constitute an Apostle. What 
the vision of God had been to 
the older prophets, that the 
sight of Christ, especially of 
Christ risen from the grave, 


had been to the Apostles. See 
especially Acts, 1.22. It was 


their intercourse with the Lord 
that invested the Twelve with 
their original authority; and 
it was accordingly the alleged 
absence of such intercourse 
in the case of St. Paul, that 
was urged against his claims 
to the Apostleship. | Compare 
2 Cor. v.. 16. and also the 
Clementine Homilies (xvii. 
19.) which express openly 
what we gather from these 
passages by implication. To 
this charge he opposes his ex- 
press assertion that he, as well 
as the others, has seen the 
Lord. The passage does not 
necessarily limit the appear- 
ance to one occasion, and may 
include some of those visions 
which are mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xis? Led Actaerwilt..9:,: xx. 
17.; but, when compared with 
L "Gore .sxy. 108... appears...to 
point chiefly to the vision on 
the road to Damascus, Acts, ix. 
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4.,in which, according to these 
and other intimations (Acts, 1x. 
G5 =xvew 162, mn pd ton: 
though not according to the 
narrative of the Acts (here, as 
elsewhere, understating rather 
than overstating what we learn 
from St. Paul himself), there 
was a visible manifestation of 
Christ Himself. The second 
sign of Apostleship which is ad- 
duced, and which corresponds 
to what is elsewhere termed 
the gift of the Spirit, blends 
with the statement of the fact 
something of a pathetic appeal 
to the Corinthians themselves : 
“You are the last men who 
ought to have questioned the 
authority of which you are 
yourselves the most striking 
proof.” For similar expres- 
sions to the Corinthian Church 
comp: 2: Cor. 223k 

« Ex ecclesié fidelium een 
mentum sumi potest pro veri- 
tate evangelii et  religionis 
Christiane.” —Bengel. Com- 
pare Coleridge’s saying, “ The 
two great proofs of the truth 
of Christianity are Christianity 
and Christendom.” 

“In the Lord” (év xupio) 
both in verse 1. and 2. applies 
to the whole sentence, express- 
ing as if unconsciously the at- 
mosphere in which he moved 
and lived. Compare vii. 39. 

2. “To others, ... to you,” 
(ddXots.. bwiv) is both “in the 
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judgment of,” and “labouring 
for.” He had been at Corinth 
a year and a half, which was 
more time than he had, up to 
this point, bestowed on any 
other place. Compare iv. 15. 
* Seal” (odpayis) te. “attesta- 
tion.” 

3. amonoyia “defence,” as in 
a court of justice. avaxpiots 
“examination,” as by magis- 
trates before a trial, see Acts, 
vas OA exive .5. XKVINIS | Sis 
Luke, xxiii. 14. Here we see 
the direct allusion to his anta- 
gonists. aitn, namely, what 
he has just said, “* This contains 
all my defence. I have no 
more to add to it.” 

4. pi) ove exouev, “ Surely 
we are not without power,” 
&e.  ée€ovoiav “the right,” 
or “liberty.” Comp. viii. 9. 

gaye Kat mew, “to eat 
nid staadrink,: 2. é, “to -be 
maintained at the public cost.” 
Compare the use of the word 


tpod1 in classical Greek, for 
soldier’s rien or pay. 
5. aderpyv yuvaica. “A 


Feisistian woman as a wife, 
also to be maintained at the 
public cost.” 

The fact of those women 
accompanying their husbands 
on their journeys may be ac- 
counted for by the necessity 
of females to gain access to and 
to baptize the female converts 
in Greece and other oriental 
countries; the same necessity 


which gave rise to the order 
of Deaconesses. The notion 
of some of the Fathers, that 
the women here alluded to 
were not wives, but com- 
panions, like those who at- 
tended Christ in the Gospels, 
is untenable. The word yu- 
vaika would in that case be 
superfluous, and the argument 
requires that they shall be 
regarded, not as maintaining 
the Apostles (like the women 
in Luke, vii. 2. 3.), but as 
being maintained along with 
them, which could only apply 
to ew wives. This misun- 
derstanding of the passage is 
remarkable, as having either 
originated or confirmed the in- 
stitution of women called aéz\- 
bal, cvvetcaxTal, or ayarntai, 
which, in consequence of the 
great abuses springing from it, 
was finally abolished by the 
Third coon of the Council of 
Nica. 

T'wo facts are here implied: 
Ist, That Paul was unmarried, 
which agrees with vii. 7.; 2nd, 
That the Apostles generally 
were married, which agrees 
with the general tradition re- 
specting all of them but St. 
John. See Cotelier’s note on 
Jon: ad Philal. 4. Peter and 
the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned especially, as being 
those most esteemed by ie 
Jewish party, at whom the 
Apostle here glances,— Peter, 
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as the head of the Jewish 
Church, the brethren of the 
Lord, as closely connected by 
earthly lineage with our Lord, 
and one of them probably the 
head of the Church at Jeru- 
salem. Cephas is the name 
by which Peter, as might be 
expected, is called in all the 
passages but one where his 
name is mentioned in St. Paul’s 
Epistles: see Gal. 1. 18., 11. 9. 
10. 14. (Lachm.). The excep- 
tion is Gal. ii. 7,8. That Peter 
was married agrees with the 
mention of his mother-in-law, 
Mark, i. 30.; Matt. vii. 14.; 
Luke, iv. 38.; with the (doubt- 
ful) allusion to his wife in1 Pet. 
y. 13.; and with the traditions 
about his wife and children in 
Clem. Alex. Stromat. vil. 52, 
53. Her name was said to be 
Concordia or Perpetua. (Grabe 
ad Spicil. Patr. i. p. 330.) 
That “the brethren of the 
Lord” were married agrees 
with the narrative in Hege- 
sippus, which speaks of the 
grandson of Jude (Euseb. H. 
I. iii. 20.); but throws some 
doubt over the common tra- 
dition which represents the 
chief of them, James the Just, 
as single. (Epiph. Her. Ixxvii. 
14.) One other point seems at 
variance with the usual repre- 
sentation of the “brothers of 
the Lord,” yiz, the wander- 
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ing life implied in the word 
meptayew (* lead about”), on 
which much stress has been 
laid by Wieseler, in his at- 
tempt to distinguish them from 
James, the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and his brothers. Per- 
haps, however, the word is not 
to be too strictly pressed as ap- 
plying to all who are men- 
tioned. 

6. The sense is clear, though 
the construction is confused. 
It is as though the previous 
sentence had been, “ Have we 
not all the right to demand 
maintenance?” and then re- 
membering that the other Apo- 
stles were allowed to demand 
it, “or is it that you make 
an exception against me and 
Barnabas.” As it stands, the 
alleged distinction between 
himself and the other Apostles 
is implied in the end of the 
previous verse, and yet the 
present verse is left as it would 
have stood without such im- 
plication. ‘* The right not to 
work” (é€ovclavy pn épya- 
f:c@ar) is evidently parallel 
to the whole of the previous 
clause, and thus confirms the 
explanation there given of ¢a- 
yey Kab mestv and repidryew 
yuvatKa. 

The mention of Barnabas 
may be observed as the only 
time when he is mentioned 
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in conjunction with St. Paul, 
since the date of the quarrel, 
in Acts, xy. 39. 

7. He now proceeds to de- 
fend his right, partly from the 
nature of the case, partly from 
the Old Testament; as much 
as to say, “If you insist on 
having reasons for my right to 
be maintained by you, if you 
refuse to concede it to me as 
to an Apostle, I will even 
condescend to argue the point 
with you on general grounds.” 

First. The analogy of other 
occupations. He selects three: 
the soldier in the Roman ar- 
mies always receives his re- 
gular pay; the owner of a 
vineyard eats of the grapes of 
his own vineyard; the shepherd 
is supported by the milk of the 
flocks which he tends. The 
example from the army, like 
most of the military expressions 
in the Epistles, is true only of 
the later ages of Greece and 
Rome; when the voluntary 
service and mixed pursuits of 
the ancient soldiers (compare 
Whucyd. vi. 31.; Liv. v. 8.), 
were superseded by the regular 
profession of a standing army. 
otpateverat, “serves in the 
army.” Comp. Luke, iii. 14. 
oyevia, “ stipendia,” “ pay.” 
gutever autred@va refers (not 
as the context might lead us 
to expect, to the gleanings of 
the vinedresser, but, as appears 


db... atts. 


from Matt. xxi. 33.) to the 
vintage of the owner of the 
vineyard. apzredov is (not “a 
vine,” but) a “ vineyard.” 2 
TOD yaXaxTos, 2. e. * from the 
proceeds of the sale of the milk, 
or from the food made out of 
the milk.” For a similar jux- 
taposition of soldiers and la- 
bourers see 2 Tim. ii. 4—6. 
Secondly. The sanction of 
the Old Testament, as con- 
veyed in the command to allow 
the ox to eat the corn which 
it was employed in treading, 
Deut. xxv. 4. It is remark- 
able that the Apostle should 
rest his argument on a text 
apparently so remote from his 
object, especially as its imme- 
diate context, Deut. xxiv. 19 
—22. (from which the verse 
in question seems to have been 
separated only by accident), 
contains commands relative to 
gleaning, which directly con- 
firmed his previous position. 
It may, however, be observed : 
(1.) That the moral and general 
character of the preceding con- 
text might appear to justify 
its extension to the whole pas- 
sage; and, (2.) That there 
was an appositeness in the 
selection of this, rather than 
of the more obviously appro- 
priate commands, partly as an 
introduction to the metaphor 
of thrashing and sowing, which 
follows in the next verse, and 
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which furnishes the Apostle’s 
usual imagery on this subject, 
partly perhaps from the pro- 
verbial character of the pre- 
cept which occasions its intro- 
duction in a similar context in 
L Pune v.18: 

Kata avOpwrov 7. e. “merely 
by human motives, or in human 
language.” 4) ody, “or is it 
not rather the case?” &c. Tad- 
Ta, “these things,” @. e.)““the 
substance of what has just 
been said,” verse 7. ‘This 
confirms the supposition that 
Deut. xxv. 4. is selected as a 
sample of the whole passage. 
Deut. xxiv. 19—xxyv. 9., much 
in the same way as the pas- 
sages from Ex. i. 6., and 
1 Kings, XVili. XixX., seem to 
be quoted in Matt. xxii. 26.; 
Rom. xi. 2., under the names 
of «the bush,” or of “ Elijah.” 

9. adowvra, either by treading 
with its hoofs, or by dragging 
athrashing-machine. The hu- 
manity of the Jewish law 
was in this distinguished from 
that of Gentile nations. (See 
Michaélis on the Mosaic Law, 
iii. § 130.) Thusin Egypt (with 
which the Mosaic customs 
were necessarily contrasted) 
an inscription still remains to 
this effect in the hieroglyphics 
of the tombs of El Keb or 
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Kilithyia; and in Greece there 
was the proverb, Bods eri Sapa 
(** the ox on the heap of corn”), 
for a man in the midst of plenty 
which he cannot enjoy. 

M1) tav Booy médet TH FeO. 
« The real purport of this pas- 
sage to us is, not the care for 
oxen, but the lesson of huma- 
anity to men.” 

10. wavtws, * altogether,” 
Adyet, 2 €. 6 vouos. This re- 
quires no suppressed qualifi- 

cation, but is one of the many 
instances where the lesson which 
is regarded as subordinate is 
denied altogether: “I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 
(Hos. vi. 6.) “I gave them 
statutes which were not good.” 
(Ezek. xx. 25.) The Apos- 
tle could hardly have meant 
to use the expression, “ that 
God does not care for oxen” 
as absolutely true, in the face 
of such passages as Ps, xxxvi. 
6.,°cxlvii. 9: 

For the particular instance 
before us upon Philo, de Offe- 
rentibus, p. 251.: “ The Lord 
speaks not in behalf of crea- 
tures without reason, but in 
behalf of those which have 
sense and reason.” See a si- 
milar quotation from Rabbi 
Manahem on Deut. xxii. 6. 


(Heydenreich.) 
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yap gives the reason for the 
implied assertion: ‘* It was for 
us that the law speaks, for it 
was written,” &c. 

By “us,” in this passage, 
he means not the Apostles 
but men generally; and the 
conclusion which he draws 
relates, not to the spiritual, but 
to the literal harvest; viz. that 
the example of the ox justifies 
the practice of rewarding the 
Inbourer by a share in the 
fruits of the earth, which he 
has helped to produce. At 
the same time, the imagery of 
the literal harvest so naturally 
suggests the idea of the spi- 
ritual harvest, that without 
any visible transition the two 
are blended into one; and in 
the next verse, it is the spi- 
ritual alone which is spoken 
of. 

Lachmann’s reading of A. 
B. C. and (to a certain extent) 
pr D. E.G. én 2dmide rod 
peteyxewv, instead of rips édarisos 
...é@7 édmios avoids the dou- 
ble difficulty of the meaning of 
THs édridos, and the position 
of 27 2d7idu. Yet on this ac- 
count it is suspicious, and the 
common reading (D. E. J. 
K.) might be justified; tis 
édmidos being used for the 
“fruit of his life,” and é 
éd7ide being at the end of the 
sentence, because the previous 
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eq éd7ide prevented its inser- 
tion at the beginning. For 
similar et SU compare 
KV SOs vines lle xe Ae 

The mention of the figures 
of ploughing and thrashing 
bring him to that of sowing 
and reaping, which here, as 
im Gal vir (6., 2-Cor, 1x.16:, 
express the ideas of contri- 
bution and reward: compare 
Koran, u. 263. This brings 
him to the personal conclu- 
sion of his argument; that, 
if for no other reason, from 
mere feelings of gratitude, he 
who had conferred upon them 
such mighty s spiritual gifts (7a 
TVEU[LATLKC ) might expect in 
return the support of outward 
life; and this especially when 
they conceded it in the case of 
others, who were not, as he was, 
the founders of their Church. 
For the gifts comp. xii. 1., and 
Rom. 1. 11. 

The fact that other teachers, 
and those of the Jewish party, 
were maintained by the Co- 
rinthian Christians, is implied 
alsoham 2 Com xi 2077 <“ Ye 
suffer if a man devour you, if 
aman take of you.” 

11. nwsts buiv.... nwsis buov, 
are all emphatic. “If we for 
you sowed a spiritual seed, 
ought not you for us to give a 
spiritual harvest ?” Lachmann 
and the Received Text (with 
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A.B*.K.) read @epicopev, C. 
D. E. F.G. J. read Oepicwper, 
remarkable only as an instance 
of the subjunctive with «2, so 
rare in Attic Greek. 

12. THs yuav éEovoias, “ the 
right over you,” compare Matt. 
Xs. s).5 lonn, 2xvil., 2. cwhere 
however it is used rather in 
the sense of ‘* power.” 

GX’ ove éypnodpeOa. Here 
comes the antithesis to the 
whole of the previous argu- 
ment. Such was our right, 
but we did not use it;” nay, 
rather than use it, we en- 
dure all manner of privations, 
in order to prevent any hin- 
drance to the progress of the 
Gospel, which might be raised 
by the charge of interested 
motives.” (Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
3—10.) For otéyowsv see 
ONE ls 

13. At this point it would 
seem that he was at last about 
to embark on the main subject 
of this Chapter, — the exam- 
ple of his own self-denial. But 
in the very next verse he 
seems to recommence his argu- 
ment from the beginning ; 
first repeating his right in 13, 
14., and then reasserting in 
verse 15., almost in the same 
words as here, his determi- 
nation not to use it. That 
there is a pause or break at 
the end of verse 12. is further 


indicated: (1.) By the use 
of the word ézypawa in 15., 
which, though it can be used 
of the Epistle on which the 
writer is engaged, can only 
be accounted for naturally by 
some such suspension in the 
argument. Compare on v. 9. 
(2.) By the phrase ov« oiéars, 
which, taken in conjunction 
with its repetition in verse 
24., seems to imply that in 
the practical application of this 
argument, he addresses him- 
self first to the Jewish con- 
verts, with an appeal to Jewish 
customs (13—23.); secondly, 
to Gentile converts with an 
appeal to Gentile customs 
(24—27.). <A similar distine- 
tinction of argument, as ad- 
dressed chiefly to Jews or to 
Gentiles, and each division 
marked by the same words at 
the commencement, is in Rom. 
vi. 1—14. 15— 23. 

He begins, then, with urging 
his example on the more Jew- 
ish of his converts; but as 
these were not in immediate 
danger of being led away by 
the temptation of the heathen 
sacrifices, and were also those 
who most questioned the sin- 
cerity of his self-denial in the 
matter of his refusal of a main- 
tenance, he addresses them by 
reiterating his right to it, and 
founding it on sanctions, which 
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they could not question; and 
thus pointing out to them at 
length, how completely it ac- 
corded with his general prin- 
ciples. 

The particular form of the 
argument may be merely a vin- 
dication of the general right, 
but it may also allude to his 
ownespecial right: “ You may 
deny that lam an Apostle, you 
cannot deny that I preach the 
Gospel.” He had spoken, in 
verse 12., of his anxiety to 
remove every obstacle from 
the progress of “the Gospel ;” 
the exulting strain of Isa. ii. 7. 
“‘the feet of them that preach the 
Gospel,” seems to fill his mind; 
and on the mention of that 
word, which had not occurred 
in this Epistle since the pas- 
sage in 1. 17., where he had 
spoken of it as the especial ob- 
ject of his mission, he stops 
to urge the additional plea 
which it would give him for 
claiming a support: ‘* What the 
Temple was to the Old Dis- 
pensation, that the Gospel is 
to the New;”... “ As underthe 
Jewish system the highest 
honour was to minister to the 
altar, so now the highest ho- 
nour is to preach the Gospel ; 
and as those who devote 
themselves to the former re- 
ceive their sustenance from 
the gifts which are brought to 


the Temple, and the victims 
that are laid upon the altar, 
those countless gifts which 
still make the Temple the 
wonder of the world, those 
countless victims which deluge 
its courts with blood, so the 
appointment of the Lord Him- 
self, when on earth, secured to 
those who go from country to 
country, announcing the glad 
tidings of His resurrection a 
maintenance from those who 
heard them.” ‘Thus, this me- 
taphor of the Jewish priesthood 
is applied to the proclamation 
of “the Gospel” in Rom. xv. 
16.: ispoupyotvta 70 evaryye- 
duov. For the support of the 
priests, see Numb. xviii. 8.; 
Deut. xviii. 1.; Jos. Ant. iv. 4. 
épyatec Oar is used in its Testa- 
ment sense of “ sacrifice,” like 
pee and facio. 2x Tod tepod, 
“the Temple.” (Comp. the 
speech of the Zealots in Jos. 
B.J.v. 13. 6.: det Tots TO vaw 
oTpatevopevous &K TOU vaod 
tpéhecGar.) The present 
tense indicates that he alludes to 
the still existing practice. The 
Lord’s command, here alluded 
fo, as°sthat- an’ Matte! xs 10; 
Luke, x. 7.; another instance 
of the Apostle’s acquaintance 
with the historical sayings of 
the Gospel narrative. 

Each of these authorities 
would have especial weight 
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with Jewish Christians, the 
first, as coming from their own 
institutions; the second, as an 
express precept of our Lord to 


the Jewish Apostles in Pales- 


tine. It may be observed 
that, if St. Paul had conceived 
of himself and his companions 
as a regular caste of priests, 
he would have here brought 
out the analogy with the Jew- 
ish priesthood more strongly. 

13. Ilapecpévovtes for rpoc- 
eOpevorTes, as in vii. 35. 

15. ‘But Ihave used none 
of these things, I [emphati- 
cally], whatever others may 
have received (see verse 12.), 
have abstained from pressing 
my right (xéypnwat for eXpN- 
cauca, verse 12.); nor did I 
lay before you the statement 
of my right (as contained in ix. 
1— 12.) with a view of claim- 
ing or enforcing it; for I had 
rather die than abandon the 
chief boast of my life.” For 
the vehemence of the expres- 
sion comp. Rom. ix. 3. This 
is the general sense ; the details 
of the last words depend on 
the variations of reading. 

(1.) «adov yap pol HarNOv 
arrobaveiv, 7 TO Kavya [ov. 
iva tus Kevan C. D?. KA”. Kevo- 
oe; Eee 

The violent inversion of the 
words in the second clause is 
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the chief objection to this, 
which is the received reading. 
iva Kevoon =the infinitive xe- 
vocat, the commencement of 
the practice which, in modern 
Greek (va xevoon) has en- 
tirely superseded the old in- 
finitive. 

(2.) Kanov yap poe piddov 
aTro0avet, 7H TO KAVYNMa pov. 


ovoets Kevocet, A.B.D). A. 
adds poe before xeveoy. F.G. 


read tis xev@cet, which, ac- 
cording to the punctuation, 
would suit the sense of either 
reading: ‘It is better that I 
should die than that my boast 
[should die]; no one shall 
overthrow it.” To this the 
objection is: (a) the harshness 
of supplying amo@aveiy to TO 
Kavynua: (b) the use of pos 
instead of éuo/, if an antithesis 
were intended between himself 
and his boast. The harshness, 
however, of this is much ob- 
viated if we may suppose an 
anacoluthon occasioned by his 
fervour: ‘ I had rather die 
than that my boast” (he was 
going to say) “shall come to 
nothing ;” but he turns with 
horror from the thought, and 
breaks out into the triumphant 
assertion: ‘ No one will be able 
to make it void. 

(3.) vy TO Kavynud pov. 
Lachmann’s conjecture, aban- 
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doned in his second, but found 


in his first edition. I pro- 
test by my boast; no one 
shall overthrow it;” which 


certainly suits the meaning, 
and forms a natural introduc- 
tion to ovdeis KEVOTEL, and would 
be justified by v1 Tv vmetépav 
kavynow, xv. 31. But the 
sense of either of the existing 
readings is sufficiently good to 
render any conjectural emen- 
dation needless. 

16, 17. The general sense 
of what follows is clear. ‘In 
preaching the Gospel I do but 
discharge a duty.” But the 
connexion is difficult. It seems 
to be: “I must retain the 
boast” (or, as we should say, 
merit ) “ of preaching the Gos- 
pel without remuneration: else 
I should have no boast, or 
merit of which to boast. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 
itself no merit, but an irresist- 
ible necessity, a bounden duty 
which if I do perform I have no 
praise, but which if I do not 
perform I am denounced with 
the woe of the Divine judg- 
ment; for it is only if I do it 
with a willing heart (as I do) 
that I can claim a reward; if I 
do it unwillingly I am merely 
like the slave in charge of the 
household, who has no thanks 
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for his services.” This sense 
must, however, be qualified by 
the peculiar construction of 
the Apostle’s argument. He 
seems to state, not merely that 
“preaching the Gospel with a 
maintenance,” but ‘‘ preaching 
the Gospel at all,” precluded 
boasting. Had the argument 
been drawn out fully, wovoy or 
some similar expression would 
have been added to evayyerfo- 
pat. This contradiction is oc- 
casioned by a sudden transition 
of thought, frequent in the Apo- 
stle’s style, and specially char- 
acteristic of it, when he speaks, 
as here, of “boasting.” He can 
hardly mention a “boast” 
without instantly recalling it. 
Comp. Rom. iv. 2—4.: "ABpaau 
os Exel KAVYNMA, ANN ov Tpos 
Ocov.... TO OF epyafouevp 6 
piabos ob NoyifeTat Kata yapty. 
2 Cor. xii. 1.: KavyacOar Set, 
ov cuundégpov pev. In one sense 
he clings to his boast, in 
another sense the necessity of 
preaching the Gospel sweeps 
it away. And thus the con- 
struction of verse 17. was pro- 
bably meant to be, cite yap 
EXOV; ETE AKOV, otKovopiay TTE- 
miotevpat. But, as in 2 Cor. 
y. 13. he turns elite 2&éoTnpev, 
ElTE ca@dpovovpey, into éTe 
e&éat., Oca, elite cwd., Vir, 
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so here he throws into the first 
clause the words picOov zyw, 
which bring back into the 
sentence his ground for boast- 
ing. For such a sudden in- 
trusion of a new thought com- 
pare éyvwotat in vill. 3. 

Two points may be observed 
here: (1.) The freedom with 
which he speaks of “ reward,” 
“boast,” “acts beyond what 
are absolutely necessary,” in 
the common language of men; 
regardless of inferences. (2.) 
The strong sense of the irre- 
sistible impulse of the first 
preaching of the Gospel. He 
refers no doubt to such com- 
mands of our Lord as, “ Go, 
teach all nations” (Matt. xxviil. 
19.); or, “* Depart, for I will 
send thee from hence unto the 
Gentiles” (Acts, xxii. 21.);5 
but it is the intense belief in 
the reality of these commands, 
which this passage exhibits, 
as if the Apostle could not 
conceive the possibility of dis- 
obedience to them, or to the 
instincts which they awaken- 
ed. What seems to us an 
act of heroic zeal, seemed to 
him an act of ordinary duty: 
it was only by some still lof- 
tier act of self-devotion that 
he could hope to raise himself 
above the common sphere of 
inevitable work. He felt that 
he was merely an instrument 


in the hand of God, with no 
power in himself of retarding 
or promoting the advance of 
those mighty truths which had 
only to be uttered in order to 
be appreciated. For the image 
of the slave or steward (oixo- » 
voulay qemloTevmal), compare 
the close of the parable of 
the Slave in Luke, xvii. 10.: 
‘* When ye have done all those 
things which are commanded 
you, say, We are unprofitable 
slaves: we havedone that which 
was our duty to do:” and still 
more closely 1 Cor. iv. 1., where 
the same word is used, * Let 
a man so account of us, as 
stewards (olxovouovs) of the 
mysteries of God.” 

He returns to the ex- 
pression which he had used 
before (uicBov ym), “I have 
a reward for preaching the Gos- 
pel willingly,” and asks in what 
it consists, to which the answer 
is, ‘* My reward is that I have 
no reward.” He looks for 
no higher reward or pay (the 
word pucfov being evidently 
used on purpose; comp. | Tim. 

18., aos 6 épyatns ToD 
ptaod avtov) than to preach 
the Gospel without pay; he 
hopes for no higher freedom 
(returning to the image of a 
slave implied in olxovoyuiav 
metTiatevjzat) than to become 
the slave of all. 
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Kataypyoac bat, * use to the 
full.” Comp. vii. 31. 
év TO evayyerio, “ conferred 
upon me by preaching the 
ean Comp. verse 14. 
“The proof of my 
ety in what I say lies in 
my whole life:” hence yap: 
“* When I was free to take my 
own course (as in verse 1.), I 
did not hesitate to become the 
slave of all.” In the first in- 
stance, probably, the idea of 
his enslavement to all is sug 
gested by the servile labour 
which he had undertaken, as 
distinct from the free inde- 
pendence which he might 
have enjoyed as an Apostle ; 
but he rapidly passes from 
this to speak of his endeavour 
to accommodate himself to the 
various feelings of all his con- 
Sai in the hope that of this 
nass he might gain the greater 
eit (iva tovs mAElovas KEp- 
énow) to the cause of Christ. 
For the same transition from 
the idea of servile labour to 
that of serving generally, com- 
pare Phil. 11. 7., where the 
two seem to be similarly 
united. xepdijow is used with 
reference to wicGos. The gain 
of his converts was his pay. 
20—22. In the enumera- 
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tion of his acts of accommo- 
dation, it is, as might be ex- 
pected both from the gene- 
ral object of this Chapter and 
also from the particular con- 
text of these verses, chiefly 
with regard to the Jewish or 
scrupulous converts that he 
speaks. Self-denial for their 
sakes was what he wished to 
impress upon all; to conciliate 
them was the especial object of 
this argument. The only ex- 
ception, therefore, is the clause 
in the 2lst verse, and even 
that is introduced with an 
apology. The tense indicates 
that he chiefly refers to his stay 
at Corinth. “To the Jews, 
as a Jew.” ‘This he proved 
by zeal for his country (Rom. 
ix. 4.), by Jewish observances 
(Acts,. xvi. S.; xvi. §S8!, xxi. 
26.). ‘ To those that were 
under the law,” 7. e. (as dis- 
tinguished from ‘*Iovda/ors), 
Jewish proselytes, or Jewish 
converts to Christianity. “ To 
them that are without law, as 
without law.” This he proved 
by non-observance of the law, 
by the rejection of circum- 
cision, intercourse with Gen- 
tiles, and the whole argument 
of the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians, or by accom- 
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modation to their language 
and arguments, as in Acts, 
iy. U6: 172, xvi. 28:.0 Cor 
villi, 1—7., ix. 24—27. The 
word by which he here de- 
scribes himself (dvopos, “ with- 
out law,” “ lawless”) is the 
very expression used to de- 
signate him in the forged 
Epistle of Peter to James 
(c. 2.) in the Clementines ; 
and seems therefore to have 
been a well known term of re- 
proach against him among the 
Judaizers. Possibly he selects 
it on their account here, and 
also for the same reason guards 
himself against its misappli- 
cation in the ensuing paren- 
thesis, which is, however, the 
natural expression of his wish 
not to appear, even for a mo- 
ment, independent of God, 
rather to have become still 
more dependent on him by his 
subjection to the law, not of 
Moses, but of Christ. Bengel: 
— ‘© Paulus non fuit anomus, 
nedum antinomus.” 

O24 SG the. weal... 2. ce: 
“to the scrupulous,” 7 e. as 
ie wale aos COM.  X1V.- 1. <2, 
This stands last, and by itself, 
as the practical end of all that 
he had been saying. tots 7acw, 
“to all in short I have been 
(yéyova) all the conceivable 
forms of which humanity will 
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admit” (ra mavta). It is the 
Christian expression of the 
Gentile or Grecian versatility, 
described in Thucyd.’ 11. 40. 
mavtws, “by all means,” the 
double meaning as in English. 
o@ow, as in vii. 16., ‘‘ convert.” 

23. He here comes back 
to the great cause for which 
he did all this—“ The Gospel.” 

With the concluding words 
of the last verse, a new 
thought is introduced: up to 
that point he had been speak- 
ing of his self-denial for the 
sake of others; here he be- 
gins to speak of it as for his 
own sake. It is no longer 
“that I may save some,” but 
“that I may be partaker of 
the Gospel with you” (7, e. ‘as 
well as you”). “ Do not think 
that I do not require this for 
myself. In order to do good 
we must de good. To extend 
our Christianity to its utmost 
verge is dangerous, not only 
for others, but for ourselves.” 
This argument, of which the 
key-note is © Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall” (x. 12.), is sup- 
ported, first, by his own ex- 
ample (ix. 24—27.), secondly, 
by the warning of the Israel- 
itish history (x. 1—15.). . 

24. The self-denial which 
he practised for his own sake, 
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like that which he practised for 
the sake of others, is introduced 
by a familiar analogy ushered 
in by the same phrase, “ Know 
ye not” (ovx oidate), as in 
verse 13.; the difference being 
that, as there, when his object 
was chiefly to impress his right 
on the Jewish converts the 
sanction was drawn from Jew- 
ish institutions, so here, when 
his object is chiefly to impress 
their duty on the Gentile con- 
verts, the sanction is drawn 
from Gentile institutions. It 
is no longer the Temple of 
Jerusalem, with its array of 
priests and Levites, its golden 
offerings, and its countless sa- 
erifices, such as he had men- 
tioned in illustration of his 
right of maintenance; he now 
refers to the far nearer image 
of those celebrated festivals, 
which exercised so great an in- 
fluence over the Grecian mind, 
which were in fact to their 
imaginations, what the Tem- 
ple was to the Jews, and the 
triumph to the Romans, and of 
which the most lively instance 
then to be seen was in the 
Isthmian games of Corinth. 
The Olympic games still main- 
tained their pre-eminence in 
theory, and in practice they out- 
lasted all the others till the 
reion of Theodosius, and as such 
are alone alluded to by Chry- 
sostom in his comments on this 
passage; but it was in the 
Isthmian games that the chief 
interest of Greece must have 
been concentred in the period 
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of these Epistles. There, in 
the last decline of the Achex- 
an league, the nominal inde- 
pendence of Greece had been 
proclaimed by Flaminius, and 
there Nero, standing in the 
midst of the very “ stadium” 
here mentioned, a few years 
after the date of this Epistle, 
announced from the Bema the 
gift of Roman citizenship to 
all the province of Achaia; as 
also did Titus, a few years 
later (Sueton. Nero, c. 24.; 
Plut. in Flamin. c. 12.); and 
there the Apostle, during his 
stay of a year and half, must 
have witnessed the widen 
in which, every third summer, 
all the Greek and Roman resi- 
dents in Greece, but especially 
of Achaia, took part at the 
peculiar festival of their capital 
city. 

It must be remembered, in 
reading the Apostle’s allusions, 
that from the national charac- 
ter and religion of the Greeks, 
these games derived an impor- 
tance, which entirely raised 
them above the degrading as- 
sociations with which they 
would be invested in modern 
times; and how intense an in- 
terest these contests still ex- 
cited may be seen from Sue- 
tonius’s graphic description of 
the agony of Nero in his desire 
to succeed; an exaggerated in- 
stance, doubtless; but still illus- 
trative of the general feeling. 
(Suet. Nero, cc. 23. 24.) The 
“ stadium,” or * race-course,” 
of which he speaks, was not a 
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mere resort for public amuse- 
ment, but an almost sacred 
edifice, under the tutelage of 
the patron deity of the Ionian 
tribes, and surrounded by the 
most solemn recollections of 
Greece, its white marble seats 
rising like the foundation of 
a temple in the grassy slope 
where its outline may still be 
traced, under the shadow of 
the huge Corinthian citadel, 
which guards the entrance of 
the Peloponnesus, and over- 
looking the blue waves of the 
Saronic gulf, with Athens elit- 
tering in the distance. The 
race, ‘in which all run,” 
the pugilistic contests in which 
they strove not ‘to beat the air,” 
were not merely exhibitions of 
bodily strength, but solemn 
trials of the excellence of the 
competitors in the “ gymnastic 
art,” which was to the Greeks 
one half of human education ; 
and as the friends and rela- 
tives watched with breathless 
interest the issue of the con- 
test, they knew that the victor 
would be handed down to pos-~ 
terity by having his name sung 
in those triumphal odes, of 
which Pindar’s are the extant 
model, and his likeness placed 
in the long line of statues 
which formed the approach to 
the adjacent temple. (Paus. 
i. I. 72) The “price.” which 
he won from the appointed 
judges, who sat in state at the 
end of the course (70 Ppaseior) 
was such as could awake no 


mean or mercenary motives, 
its very simplicity attested its 
dignity ; it was a garland (o7é- 
gavos) of the Grecian pine 
(wevxn), which still, under its 
classical name, clothes with its 
light green foliage the plains 
of the Isthmus, and which was 
then consecrated to the sea- 
god, around whose temple its 
groves (Paus. 11. 1. 7.) were 
gathered. See Howson and 
Conybeare on St. Paul, c. 20. 

Such was the imagery be- 
fore the Apostle’s mind when 
he wrote these words, not in- 
deed with that distinct reali- 
sation which is characteristic 
only of modern times, but in its 
effect only to be conceived by 
us through such a realisation. 
Corresponding to the earthly 
greatness of the scene to which 
he alludes, is the more ex- 
alted greatness of that to which 
he compares it, as in the con- 
trast of earthly and heavenly 
wisdom in the parable of the un- 
juststeward. Luke,xvi.1. The 
application of the metaphor 
of the race to the progress of 
the Christian, which here occurs 
for the first time, occurs often 
afterwards (comp. Phil. iii. 12. 
14. catadaBew and BpaPeiov, 
as here. 2 Tim. iv. 6. 8.: tov 
ayOva... TOV Spopov... 6 OTe 
gavos. Heb. xi. 1.: tpéyopev 
... ayava); but, as might be 
expected from discourses deli- 
vered in Palestine, never in 
the Gospels. The argument 
is: “It is not enough merely 
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to run—all run; but as there 
is only one who is victorious, 
so you must run, not with the 
slowness of the many, but with 
the energy of the one (otTws, 
z.e. “as the one;” wa “so that 
in the end ye may win”). 

To BpaBetov. “ The prize 
given by the SpaPevtai, or 
judges, who sat at the end 
of the course.” ‘From this 
word, possibly from the use 
of it in this place, has been 
derived the Latin word, ‘ bra- 
vium;” and hence on the one 
hand, “ bribe” (first beginning 
in the sense of “ prize,” > like 
premium”); on the other, 
“< bravo” —“ brave.” 

KatadaByte. t. e. TO Bpa- 
Betov. 

25. 6 aywritopevos, “ who 
contends in the public games 

éyxpateveTat, “exercises aie 
control.” The discipline lasted 
for ten months preparatory to 
the contest, and was at this 
time so severe as to be con- 
fined to the professional ath- 
letes. (See Atlian, V. H. ii. 
30.10. s. 2.11.s.5.) It chiefly 
consisted in diet, and is thus 
described by Epictetus (Ench. 
c. 35.): “ Thou must be or- 
derly, living on spare food, 
abstain from confections, make 
a point of exercising at the ap- 
pointed time, in heat and in 
cold, nor drink cold water, nor 
wine at hazard; in a word, 
give thyself up to thy training 
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master as to a physician, and 
then enter on the contest.” 
Compare, too, the passages 
quoted Bae etsteinfrom Philo, 
li, p. 552.3; Seneca, Ep. 78.; 
Hor. Ep. ad Pis. 412—414, 

The same metaphor of train- 
ing occurs exactly in 2 Tim. 
li, 4.: gay 68 kal GOAH Tis, ov 
oTehavovTas éav p41) vomi“ws 
(2. e. «according to the rules”) 
abrAjon. 

plaptov otépavov. “a gar- 
land of olive, parsley, bay, or 
(as observed in verse 24.) of 
pine.” 

apOaprov. Besides the pas- 
sages (2 Vim. it. 4.,1v.) 7) 
where the crown is spoken of 
in direct connexion with the 
metaphor of the Christian con- 
test, it also occurs as here, un- 
der the figure of a never-fading 

garland, in 1 Pet. v. 4. (dua 
pdvrivov) ; ; James, 1. 12. (oré- 
davos tis Gans, where the image 
seems to be of a crown of 
living flowers and leaves); Rev. 
ree 

26. toivuy, merely a particle 
of transition. 

OUTOS + .- ues. % & “ I run 
in such a way as not to be un- 
certain; I fight in such a way 
as not to beat the air.” Com- 
pare 11. 15., iy. 1. 

ovK ad1nAws. 72. e. SO as to 
be sure of the prize,” or “ with 
a sure footing.” (See 2 Macc. 
Mai. e43 A> Lim. wi. 17.) 

oUTws TuKTevo. ‘This intro- 
i 
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duces a new image from the 
same sphere; the metaphor of 
the race not expressing sufh-- 
ciently the active and aggres- 
sive character of the course 
needed, he expresses himself 
in a figure taken from the 
pugilistic or pancratiastic com- 
bats. The self-mastery which 
in the previous verses he had 
described as preparatory to 
the contest, he here describes 
as part of the contest itself; 
the self, which in the previous 
verse was the same in the me- 
taphor and in the reality, is here 
in the metaphor represented as 
the antagonist which he has to 
subdue. 

@s ovK apa depwv. 7. e. 
« With firm blows, reaching the 
adversary.” Comp. ‘ Verberat 
ictibus auras,” Virg. Aun. v. 
377.; Lucian. Hermot. 562. ; 
Eustath. ad I. ii. 1215. (See 
Wetstein ad loc.) 

27.-Unless adda is “nay 
more,” Uremiafm is for UTw- 
matwv, in antithesis to dépwr. 
Comp. évtpér@ and évtpérov, 
iv. 14. * My blows are so direct 
that they cover my adver- 
sary with bruises, and that 
adversary my own body (pov 
To cpa); not only so, but I 
lead it captive like a slave, as 
the victor leads the vanquish- 
ed.” ‘* Thereis a variation in 
the form of the word which 
leads to a slight variation of 


sense. (1.) darwriafo in A.B. 
C. D?. from itremvov, “the part 
of the face under the eye,” is 
“to give a black eye,” and 
thence “to bruise,” and hence 
still more generally to “fatigue” 
or “vanquish,” as in Luke, 
xvii. 5. (of the importunate 
widow). So Aristoph. Pace. 
533. Satpovias trwmacpévar 
models. In this case the word 
is a pugilistic metaphor, and 
follows up wu«tevo. (2.) t7r0- 
mato F.G. J. K., vmormidlo 
D., are the Doric and Attic 
forms of the same word t7o- 
mec, “ | oppress” or subject.” 
The compound occurs in the 
Fathers only, but the word 
must or mam, frequently in 
the Gospels, as in Luke, ii. 
38. In either case, the thing 
meant is his self-denial, as 
shown chiefly through the re- 
fusal to receive a maintenance, 
and thereby being compelled 
to work with his own hands, 
as though he had said, “ My 
hands have been worn away 
(compare ai yetpes atitat, Acts, 
xx. 34.) with the black tent- 
cloths, my frame has _ been 
bowed down with this ser- 
vile labour” (compare éAeuGgpos: 
.. » g00vA@Ca, ix. 19.) 

He then seems to recur to 
the training necessary for the 
contest: “ This I do, lest after 
having declared to others what 


they ‘ought to do, I should 
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myself be rejected as unworthy 
of the prize.” The word x«n- 
pvéas, ‘having proclaimed,” 
is so often used in the sense of 
** preaching” or announcing” 
the Gospel, that it is not ne- 
cessary to seek any further 
sense here. At the same time 
as it is here used without any 
accusative case after it, it is 
more natural to take it, “ hay- 
ing exercised the office of 
herald,” with an allusion to 
the usual religious meaning of 
the word in the New Testa- 
ment, but with an allusion also 
to the herald proclaiming the 
prizes at the games. This in- 
troduces, indeed, a new com- 
plication into the metaphor ; 
but it is rendered less violent by 
the fact, that the office of the 
herald itself was an object of 
competition, and that some- 
times the victor in the games 
was also selected as the herald 
to announce his success. So 
it was a few years after the 
date of this Epistle in the case 
of Nero. (Suet. Nero, c. 24). 

adoxy.os is used in a general 
sense, as ‘“‘unworthy of the 
prize,” though probably with 
especial reference to the exa- 
mination of candidates before 
the contest. It may be ob- 
served, that this word which, in 
all other passages, is translated 
by the Authorised Version “ re- 
probate,” is here alone (pro- 
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bably from a Calvinistic scru- 
ple) translated ‘* cast away.” 
X. 1. He follows up his own 
example. by stating, in the 
second place, the warning fur- 
nished by the history of Israel : 
‘« It is possible that I may be re- 
jected ; it is needful for you to 
follow my example of abstain- 
ing from the full enjoyment of 
our liberty, because the whole 
history of the Old Testament 
teaches the lesson of distrust of 
ourselves.” yap, which is the 
right reading instead of 6é, 
gives the reason for addoxipos 
in ix. 27., and thus connects 
the two arguments together. 
The stress is on “all” (wav- 
tes): ‘* All enjoyed the pri- 
vileges, and yet only a few 
availed themselves of them.” 
“‘ Many were called, but few 
were chosen.” Compare the 
parallel expression in the pa- 
rallel clause, ix. 24., «* Allrun, 
but one receives.” Here, the 
sense would be clearer if, as 
there, wv followed on travtes. 
“ Our fathers” (jor), is 
remarkable as addressed to 
readers, many of whom were 
Gentiles. But, as he has been 
speaking of himself just before, 
he naturally passes to the 
thought of the Israelites as 
his own ancestors, and it is but 
one out of many instances of 
the Jewish character of even 
the Gentile Churches, — from 
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the fact that so many of their 
number had already been Jew- 
ish proselytes. 

2. The privileges selected 
are such as correspond most 
nearly to the two Christian 
sacraments, which is impor- 
tant; this being the only place 
in the New Testament, where 
they are thus brought in juxta- 
position. 

«“ Under the cloud,” 7. e. 
“ overshadowed by the cloudy 
pillar, as in baptism we pass 
under the cloudy veil of wa- 
ter,” “through the sea,” as 
“ through” the waters of bap- 
tism.” xal tavtes éBatticOn- 
cay. ‘And thus were bap- 
tised into the dispensation of 
Moses.” Comp. Ex. xiv. 31.: 
* They believed the Lord and 
his servant Moses” (after the 
passage of the Red Sea). «és 
tov Mavony, used as a pae 
rallel to eis Tov ypiotov. This 
agrees with the Rabbinical re- 
presentation of the cloud. “ It 
encompassed the camp of the 
Israelites, as a wall encom- 
passes a city.” Pirke, Eleazar, 
ce. 104., as quoted by Dr. Gill, 
Compare also Numb. xiv. 14.: 
«“ Thy cloud standeth over 
them.” Although ¢8artic67- 
cav occurs in A.C.D.E.F.G., 
yet it may perhaps be a cor- 
rection of @8amticavto (B. ?) 
J. K., which is the natural 
expression for the voluntary 


pledge involved in Christian 
baptism. Compare azredovca- 
os, in vi. 11. 

4, The food and drink are 
parallel to the Lord’s Supper. 
To the first, there is no ex- 
planation added, from its evi- 
dent reference to the well 
known narrative of the manna. 
For the second the explana- 
tion was necessary, because 
the tradition to which it re- 
fers is not contained in the 
Old Testament. This tradi- 
tion maintained that there was 
a well formed out of the spring 
in Horeb, which gathered it- 
self up into a rock, like a 
swarm of bees, and followed 
the people for forty years, 
sometimes rolling of itself, 
sometimes carried by Miriam ; 
and always addressed by the 
elders when they encamped, 
in the words of Numb. xxi. 
17.:-* Sprine -up, © “welke 
See the Targums, as quoted 
by Wetstein, Schéttgen, and 
Heydenreich (Lightfoot has 
only given one, and that not 
the most remarkable). 

In accordance with this no- 
tion the Rock of Moses as 
pointed out by the local tra- 
dition of Mount Sinai is not, 
as the narrative in Exodus 
would seem to require, a cliff 
in the mountain, but a de- 
tached fragment of rock, about 
fifteen feet high, with twelve 
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or more holes on its surface, 
from which the water is said 
to have gushed out for the 
twelve tribes. This local tra- 
dition is as old as the Koran, 
which mentions this very stone 
(ii. 57., vii. 160.); possibly as 
old as Josephus, who deseribes 
the rock of Moses as “lying 
beside” the mountain (vapa- 
keevnv), Ant. in. 1.7. The 
word “spiritual” (avevpate- 
Kov), is applied partly from 
the heavenly and preternatural 
character of the sustenance, 
as described in Exod. xvi. 14., 
xvi. 6.3; Numb. xx. 2—11., 
and with regard to the manna, 
in especial reference to its de- 
scent from heaven, and its de- 
signation in Ps. Ixxvii. 24, 
25., as “ the bread of heaven,” 


and ‘angels’ food,” comp. 
Joseph. Ant. i. 1. 6.: Setov 
Bpodpa kal mapddofov. But it 


also refers, and especially in the 
case of the water, to the glory 
which was, as it were, reflected 
on the earthly elements from 
their relation to Christ. The 
* cloud” and the “sea,” though 
evidently used here as figures 
of baptism, had not been 
brought into the fixed circle 
of Messianic ideas, therefore to 
them the word is not applied. 
But the manna and the water 
seem to have been long under- 
stood as figures of Him who 

was to supply all the longings 


of His people, and they are 


accordingly so used in John, 
vi. 50.: “ Iam the bread which 
came down from heaven,” and 
John, vit. 37. 39:.: “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto 
me... . (This spake He of 
the Spirit).” In like manner, 
the moment that the Apostle 
speaks of them, the outward 
history seems to melt away, 
and he only sees in it Christ, 
already in the wilderness, the 
Life and Guide of His people. 
This in some degree accounts 
for the allusions to the tradi- 
tion, which would have been 
out of place if the actual facts 
of the history had occupied 
the prominent place in his 
thoughts, but which become 
intelligible if he used the story 
as a i ohiele to convey the 
idea of the ever present-power 
of Christ. It would then be 
comparatively indifferent whe- 
ther he adhered to the Mosaic 
narrative, which represents the 
miraculous appearance of the 
water as isolated facts at the 
beginning and at the end of 
the wanderings; or whether 
he adopted the story which 
endeavoured to bridge over 
the interval between the two, 
Bir representing the cliff 
(ys 2D) at Mount Hor to have 


been identical with the rock 
(44%) which had been struck 
at Mount Horeb. He adopts 
or acquiesces in this latter 
representation, but in doing 
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so he guards himself from 
any literal agreement with 
it: the word “ spiritual ” 
(mvevpatixhs ) raises our 
thoughts at once to the figu- 
rative sense in which alone it 
could be applied to the rock, 
however literally it might be 
applied to the stream ; and the 
concluding words, “ but the 
Rock was Christ,” seem spe- 
cially inserted to impress upon 
his readers that whatever 
might be the facts of the 
history or tradition, the only 
Rock which was in his mind 
at the moment was the Messiah 
(6 ypictos), who was in a far 
higher sense than the actual 
cliffs of Hor or Horeb, the 
rock which was always in view 
with its shadow to protect 
and its waters to refresh them, 
at the end of their long and 
weary wanderings, no less than 
at their beginning. 

Compare for the union of 
the two blessings of the manna 
and the water, as if lasting 
through the whole journey, 
Nehem. ix. 15.: “ Thou gavest 
them bread from heaven for 
their hunger, and_broughtest 
forth water for them out of 
the rock for their thirst, and 
promisedst them that they 
should go in to possess the land 
which thou hast sworn to give 
them.” 


Sedo’ xareotowsycay yao ev TH 
JE uae) Phe htba 


> ebdoKnoer. 


For the traditional compa- 
rison of the Messiah to the 
rock, see Philo, Alleg. p. 82.; 
Quod detur potiori, p. 212.; 
and the Targums on Isaiah, 
xvil. 1. (quoted in Wetstein). 
For the comparison of God to 
a rock in the desert, see Psalm 
xci...1.. 2.3 dsaiah, xxxi 2: 

Christ has the same relation 
to the Spirit as the rock to 
the water; it is from Him 
that the Spirit flows (comp. 
John, vii. 37.), and one is here 
put for the other, as in 2 Cor. 
ik hes he Agord asst 
Spirit.” For other passages 
in which He is spoken of as 
“the Lord” of the Old Testa- 
ment, see verses 9. 20.; Jude 5. 
(Lachm.); Heb. xi. 26. For 
similar interpretations see Gal. 
iv. 24., where by addnyopod- 
peva he expresses nearly the 
same idea as by mvevpatixijs 
here; and for the sense of 
mvevpatixos for “ typical,” “as 
seen in the light of the Spirit,” 
see Rev. xi. 8. (#Tis Kanetras 
TVEVLATLK@S LOdoua). 

5. © Such were their privi- 
leges. But they were not 
saved thereby from the hea- 
viest judgments. Out of the 
whole number who,~ without 
exception, partook of these 
blessings the greater part pe- 
rished.” yap, z.e., * We know 
that it is so, for this is the 
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proof.” Compare Luke, vii. 
47., “ Her sins are forgiven 
her, because she loved much.” 
KateotpwoOncay is taken from 
Katéotpwoev, Numbers, xiv. 
16., “their bodies were left 
to moulder away on the sands 
of the desert.” For a similar 
argument see Heb. iii. 17. 

6. “In these things we 
may see our own models.” 
TUTos is generally used for a 
model as an example; here, 
for a model asa warning. The 
parallel is drawn between such 
sins of the Israelites as most 
resembled those to which the 
Corinthians were liable. “ De- 
sirous of evil things” (é7- 
Ouyntas Kaxkov), probably a 
general phrase, to be fur- 
ther explained by the ensuing 
verses, and meaning ‘with 
your appetites set on evil 
‘rather than on good.” If, how- 
ever, it has a more special al- 
lusion, it must be, in the case 
of the Corinthians, to the idol- 
feasts, and of the Israelites, 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt 
and the quails, Numb. xi. 4. 
33. 

7. eldwAdAaTpat, te. “ by 
countenancing or partaking in 
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the rites attendant on the 
feasts.” Homrep yéypaT Tat, zt. e. in 
the matter of the golden calf 
(Ex. 32. 6.), where dayety Kat 
mtv is used in LX X. as here. 
maicew, **to dance,” as in the 
heathen ceremonies both of 
Syria and of Greece. Comp. 
Hom. Od. ix. 251.; Aristoph. 
ian. 4455>" Herod) ax. Ll: 
Virg. Eel. vi. 21. 

8. mopvevopev, i.e. * by 
joining in the licentious rites 
which, especially at Corinth, 
were blended with the worship 
of Venus,” whence the pro- 
verbs about Corinthian  sen- 
suality. For this juxtaposi- 
tion of the two, compare Acts, 
xv. 29.; 1 Cor. vi. 12. ézropvev- 
cay, z.e.in the matter of Baal- 
peor, Numb. xxv. 1—9., where, 
as well as in Philo, Josephus, 
and the Rabbis, the number is 
24,000, not, as here, 23,000. 
The variation must be referred 
to the original text of the Apo- 
stle, not to any subsequent er- 
ror or correction of the copyists, 
as they, if they altered it at all, 
would have been more like- 
ly to have altered in conform- 
ity with Numb. xxv. 9. than 
against it. 
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9. éxmreppafwpsy Tov KUpLOV. 
** Let us not tempt Christ by 
going to the verge of our 
Christian liberty,” as in the 
expression of “ tempting God” 
in Matt. iv. 7. «vpiov B. C., 
Seov A., perhaps, corrections 
of ypsoroy (D. E. FE. G. H. 
I. K.), to obviate the infe- 
rence from the next clause of 
Christ’s presence in the Old 
Testament. But there is no- 
thing more unusual than is 
implied in verse 4. and the other 
passages there quoted, and the 
reason for Christ rather than 
God being spoken of here is, 
that he wishes to bring before 
the Corinthians (as in yiil. 12.), 
that it was against Christ, 
their loving Redeemer, that 
they sinned in this abuse of 
their liberty. It is interesting 
to trace the same feelings in 
the ancient liturgies, as quoted 
here by Estius, as in the An- 
tiphon for Advent: “ O Ado- 
nal, et Dux domiis Israel, qui 
Mosi in igne flammeo rubi ap- 
paruisti, et el in Sind aquam 
dedisti, veni ad redimendum 
nos in brachio extracto ;” and 
for Easter, * Surrexit Christus 
de sepulchro, qui liberavit tres 
pueros de camino ignis ar- 
dentis.” 

10. xados tives érreipacar, 
ze in Massah at Horeb, 
Kixod. xvi. 7. The destruc- 
tion by serpents, however, did 
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not take place here, but after 
the cowardice of the people, in 
Numb. xxi. 6. 

yoyyvéete, zt. e. do not com- 
plain against the authority of 
Paul as an Apostle” (refer- 
ring to the argument in ix. 
1210.) 

eyoyyvear, t. e. inthe matter 
of Korah, where the judgment 
was a plague, Numb. xvi. 49. 
Tov odoOpevTod, i.e. the De- 
stroying Angel —‘“‘the Angel 
of Death,” from the LXX. 
translation 6 odAeOpsvwv, Exod. 
xi. 23., and in this very place, 
Numb. xvi. 13.3; so also Wisd. 
xvii. 25. Comp. Ps. lxxviii. 5. 
where,: by a reverse process, 
what isin Exod. xii. 23. called 
the “Angel” is there called 
the ‘ Pestilence.” See also 
the Rabbisin Lightfoot. There 
is a curious resemblance to the 
words and to the general sense 
of this passage, in Judith, viii. 
25—27., where, as in verse 13. 
of this Chapter, the Israelites 
are warned not to give way to 
their trials, because God tries 
them only as he tried their 
fathers (aewpagec nuas Kalo 
kal Tovs Tatépas nuov). Thus 
far the Greek; but the Vulgate 
adds: “ Ili autem qui mu- 
tationes non susceperunt cum 
timore Domini, et impatientiam 
suam et improprium murmu- 
rationis suze contra Dominum 
postularunt, eaterminati sunt 
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ab exterminatore, et a serpenti- 
bus perierunt.” 

ll. tumues is only used 
here in the New Testament, 
and hence perhaps the substi- 
tution of tv7zou in D.E.F.G.J. 
auvesawov (the plural) refers 
to the events in detail ; éypadn 
(the singular), to the record as a 
whole. ‘* These events occurred 
historically to them, but the 
record of them was made for 
us; for us, far removed as 
we are from them, who have 
been overtaken by the last 
great days of the world’s ex- 
istence;” “heirs of all the 
ages.” Ta Té\n TOV alovur, 
the same as cuvtéX\Eta alavos, 
Matt. xii. 39., the plural no- 
minative resulting from the 
plural genitive, the plural of 
alov being here, as elsewhere, 
used in the Epistles. xat7v- 
7mnKkev. ‘© Came down, as to 
their natural resting-place.” 

12. “ Therefore, with these 
warnings before us, let no one 
be so proud of his Christian 
privileges, of his knowledge, 
of oe liberty, of his oifts, 
of his communion with Christ, 
as to think that he is above 
the danger of falling.” Com- 
pare the other indications of 


b KaThyTnoey. 


the pride and over-conscious- 
ness of superiority in the Co- 
rinthian Church, i. 2., iv. 8., 
xiy. 36. 

13. The connexion is ab- 
rupt, because he passes imme- 
diately from a warning to an 
encouragement: “Let every 
one take heed lest he fall; for 
he can avoid falling, inasmuch 
as he is not exposed to insupe- 
rable temptations” (av@pa7e 
vos, “on a level with human 
powers”); “on the contrary, he 
may rely on the justice of God, 
who will not overwhelm us but 
by our own fault.” uaros 
expresses what we find often 
in the Old Testament, the 
faithfulness or justice of God 
rather than his mercy held out 
as a ground of hope. tiv é- 
Bacw, “the means of flight.” 
umeveyxeiy refers to the whole 
sense of the passage: “ You 
will be able to escape, and to 
bear up against your diffi- 
culties. 

14. What the precise tempt- 
ation alluded to was, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. But this 
warning against idolatry im- 
mediately following (connected 
also by the word dcd7ep, and 
devyete referring to &Paow), 
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seems to point to the general 
subject of the whole passage, 
viz. the idol feasts. 

“ You are indeed in great 
difficulties; all the grandeur, 
all the beauty, all the festivity 
of heathen life, are around you 
to tempt you to fall into the 
same sins as those which over- 
came the Israelites; but still, 


by all the motives which I 
have laid before you, I con- 
jure you (ayamrnrol you) by the 
love which I bear to you, not 
merely to avoid the idol feasts 
for the sake of others, but to 
fly from them yourselves; for 
to partake of them is, in fact, 
to partake of an idolatrous 
rite.” 
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PARAPHRASE Ix. 1—x. 14. —“ When I speak of the self- 
denial which I would exercise rather than entangle any 
Christian in sin, I speak of what you know that I bear 
out by my habits of daily life. Yes, you know that such is 
my habitual course, you know the toil and servile labour 
of tentmaking which I undergo for your sakes, of my — 
own free will, and in spite of my Apostolic dignity. 
It 2s indeed a voluntary self-denial, for my right to 
support from the Churches is undoubted. I am an 
Apostle as truly as the original Twelve. I, like them, 
have seen the Lord Jesus. I have, to you at least, 
given the most incontestable signs of my Apostleship, 
by your conversion. And therefore the refusal to re- 
ceive maintenance from you is not, as some would tn- 
sinuate, because I have not the right to ask it. I have 
this right as fully as the most favoured of the Twelve, 
as fully as even Peter the first of the Apostles, and the 
emmediate kinsmen of Christ Himself ; and this right I 
claim, first, on the general grounds which apply to all 
occupations ; to the soldier, who receives his pay for 
fighting ; to the planter of the vineyard who eats the 
grapes of the vineyard ; to the shepherd, who supports 
himself on the milk of the flocks and herds which he 
feeds. And I claim it also under the sanction of a 
higher authority than any human custom; the com- 
mand to allow the ox to eat of the corn which it treads 
out, applies in principle to men also, for whose sake 
this, as well as all the commands about the brute crea- 
tion, are recorded, and it is this principle which fully 
justifies the practice of rewarding the labourer by a 
share in the harvest which he has helped to produce. 
What is thus true of the literal, is true also of the spiri- 
tual harvest, the seeds of which I have sown amongst 
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you, and which now flourishes so abundantly ; and m 
claiming from you a maintenanee im return, TI should 
not be claiming, like the earthly labourer, a reward the 
same in kind, but one far inferior, a reward merely 
of perishable outward maintenance in return for a 
harvest of imperishable spiritual gifts. Nor again should 
T be claiming anything which you refuse to grant to 
others, but only what you do grant to those teachers 
who with all their pretensions have none comparable to 
mine who am your founder. Such is my right; but I 
decline to exercise it, and endure all manner of pri- 
vations, rather than by affording the slightest pretext of 
suspicion of interested motives, to impede the advance of 
the glad tidings of the coming of the Anointed Deliverer. 





“ Let me, then, urge my example upon you ; but first I 
must again reassert my right; the right which grows im- — 
mediately out of that glad tidings which it is my great 
mission to proclaim, and which by our Lord’s own 
command as surely entitles its heralds to a maintenance, 
as an occupation in the service of the Temple and 
altar entitles its priests to a share in the sacrificial gifts 
and offerings. Yet this right, whatever others may 
have done, as I said just now, | have not used. And 
when I said it, remember that I said it not, as some 
would insinuate, with a view of extorting money from 
you by other means. So far from using any covert 
means of procuring a maintenance from you, nothing 
could induce me to forfeit the only merit I have. To 
proclaim the glad tidings on which my right is” 
founded, is no merit in itself; it is the discharge 
of an inevitable duty, for which I deserve no more 
thanks than a slave who administers his master's” 
property. Areward I have, it ts true; but that reward 
ws to receive no reward ; it consists in the pursuance of © 
my mission without reward, and therefore without) 
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suspicion and without offence. And you know that I 
am sincere in what I say; my whole. life attests it. 
Not only have I, in this matter of the maintenance, 
abandoned the personal liberty which I might justly have 
claimed, for degrading and servile labour ; but for the 
sake of gaining converts, even a few out of the mass of 
the unbelieving world, I accommodated myself amongst 
you to the feelings alike of Jews and Gentiles. Above 
all, I always showed my sympathy for the weak and 
unenlightened conscience. And all this I did and do 
in order that I, as well as those whom I converted, might 
share in the gladness of those tidings which I proclaimed 
to them. 

“ T have been speaking up to this time rather for those 
Jewish converts who question my right, than for those 
Gentile converts who abuse theirs. But my last words 
recall me to the recollection of the necessity of self-denial, 
for the sake, not only of others, but of ourselves. As 
certainly as the Jews know the right conferred by sacred 
services on those who minister in them, so surely do 
Gentiles know the eagerness of those who in the great 
national games of Greece contend for the prize, and the 
rigid discipline practised by them beforehand. Let 
this be an example to you, remembering only how much 
greater is your reward than the pine-leaved garland of 
the Isthmian games. Such too is my practice, not 
less eager or less severe; and the enemy with whom I 
contend is my own body, which bears in the marks of tts 
hard service the proof of my self-denial. He who has 
been the herald of the contest and of the prize to others, 
must beware lest he himself be rejected at the end of the 
day as worthless. For indeed no privileges, however 
exalted, are able to secure us against the danger of 
temptations, as we know from the example of our 


ancestors in the faith. They, like us, had their Baptism 
0 2 
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in the Red Sea, and in the shadow of the cloudy pillar. 
They, like us, had their Eucharist in the manna and in 
the water from the rock ; the rock which followed them, 
according to the tradition, throughout their wander- 
ings; the rock which was no less than Christ. All 
alike were so favoured; and yet of all, except two, the 
carcases were left bleaching in the desert. In their sins 
we see the likeness of those to which we in these 
latter days are tempted; the rdolatrous rites, the sen- 
suality of heathenism, the abuse of Christian liberty, 
the murmurs against authority. Beware, then, lest you 
fall. So far from being exposed to superhuman difji- 
culties, God’s justice will always give an issue from 
your trials, of enly you will avail yourselves of it. 
And so, though your temptations to idolatry are great, 
yet you can and ought to escape from them.” 





In some respects this Section resembles the discussion 
on marriage in Chap. vil. The Apostle lays down a 
general principle, from which his own conduct is an 
exception. Both the principle and the exception derive 
remarkable illustration from ancient history. The ge- 
neral principle is the same as that which Plato asserts in 
the first book of the Republic, that all professions, the 
highest as well as the lowest, have two aspects: that 
which ministers to the public good (edepyerix7), and that 
which supports the individual during his ministrations 
(picbapyyrixy). The more unselfish and benevolent is 
the main object of the profession, the more is the need 
for a maintenance of the man to whom that object itself 
yields nothing. Such precisely is the Apostle’s argu- 
ment on behalf of the rights of the first Apostolic 
teachers, which has become the basis in later times of 
the endowment of a separate order of clergy. But to 
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this general rule, which he lays down for others, he 
makes an exception against himself; and this, again, 
coincides with the similar stress which the greatest of 
heathen philosophers laid on the distinction between 
himself and the regular teachers of his time. They re- 
ceived pay for their instruction; he vehemently repu- 
diated it. “Socrates,” says Mr. Grote, ‘“ considered 
such a bargain as nothing less than servitude, robbing 
the teacher of all free choice as to persons or proceed- 
ing; and assimilated the relation between teacher and 
pupil to that between two lovers, or two intimate friends, 
which was thoroughly dishonoured, robbed of its charm 
and reciprocity, and prevented from bringing about its 
legitimate reward of attachment and devotion, by the 
intervention of money payment.” Such was the Apostle’s 
feeling towards his converts; and although the actual 
order of the world, as he himself acknowledges, would 
render it almost impracticable as a general rule, yet it 
is impossible not to appreciate at once the loftiness of 
his sentiment and the force of his argument. In an 
age or in a society, where the minds of men are dis- 
posed readily to acquiesce, there is usually no authority 
greater than that of an order of established teachers. 
But in a time of unsettlement or inquiry, such as was 
the Apostolic age, and, it may be added, our own, the 
authority of a layman in religious matters is usually 
far higher than that of a clergyman ; and for this reason, 
that every sentiment which he utters on such subjects 
is regarded as spontaneous, disinterested, and unprofes- 
sional, to a degree not felt in the case of the regular and 
established organs of instruction. Such a lay position, 
if one may so speak, the Apostle here labours to vindi- 
cate for himself. 


* Hist. of Greece, vol. viii. p. 482., founded on Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 6, 
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(3.) The Evil of the Sacrificial Feasts. 
X. 15—XI. 1. 


aig dpovipors Agyws xplvare psig 3 dyps. 1rd worypioy 


The concluding verse of the 
last Section has now brought 
him back to the original subject 
of the sacrificial feasts; but 
whereas he dwelt before only 
on the scandal to others, he 
now, in accordance with the 
train of thought which he had 
begun in ix. 23., dwells chiefly 
on the evil to themselves. And 
the sense of this evil is enhanced 
by the recollection incidentally 
introduced in x. 3. of the 
only Christian institution which 
bore any resemblance to these 
feasts. This argument from 
the Eucharist he introduces by 
an appeal, not, as before, to 
his own authority or example, 
but to their common sense and 
reason. It was a practicewith 
which they were ad/ familiar as 
with an institution which be- 
longed equally to the whole 
society. It was an argument 
which, with their boasted logical 
acumen, they must recognise 
as self-evident. 

15. @s dpovipos, t.e., “ in 
your acknowledged character of 
wise men. ”Comp. i. 5., viil. 1. 
dpsts, te. “you, as distinct 
from me.” Comp. 2 Cor. i. 24. 


16. That Christ is one with 
His people, is a truth which 
pervades the whole of St. 
Paul’s teaching. The pecu- 
liarity of this passage is that, 
for the sake of a more direct 
contrast with the idol-feast, he 
urges the closeness of this com- 
munion, not in Christian life 
generally, but in the feast or 
meal of the Eucharist. The 
reality of this communion he 
enforces chiefly by two argu- 
ments. 

First, he refers them to the 
words of the institution, with 
which, as we know from xi. 
23., they were already familiar. 
Every expression points back 
to the scene of the Last Sup- 
per, “as “if he said,’ “ Tie 
cup, the words of blessing, 
the bread with the act of 
breaking, bring at once — be- 
fore our minds the me- 
morable night when He said, 
‘This is the new covenant 
in my blood, this is my body,’ 
and therefore you know what 
is implied in drinking of that 
cup, and eating of that bread.” 

It is observable that, where- 
as in all other passages the 
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bread is mentioned before the 
cup, according to the order of 


the original institution, here 


and in verse 21. the cup is 
mentioned before the bread, 
probably from the turn given 
to the whole passage by the 
parallel which had suggested 
it in the heathen feasts, where 
the libation preceded the meal. 

« The cup of blessing” occurs 
only here in the New Testa- 
ment; but is evidently in al- 
lusion to the fourth and most 
sacred cup at the Paschal 
feast, which was so called from 
the words pronounced over it: 
“ Blessed be Thou, O Lord 
our God, the King of the world, 
who has created the fruit of 
the vine.” as Did Cight- 
foot ad h. 1.). 

evdoyetv, as used in the 
LXX., is properly, “to speak 
well of,” hence “ to praise,” 
“to congratulate,” and it may 
thus be applied with equal pro- 
priety to God and to man. 
The Hebrew word ila: of 


which it is frequently a trans- 
lation, means in the first in- 
stance “to kneel,” and hence 
its original application is, * to 
worship,” or “ praise God;” 
and its application to man 
is only secondary. «vAoyla is 
used here, as in xiv. 16. and 
Matt. xxii. 27. (comp. Luke, 
xxii. 19.), as equivalent to 
evyapiotia, the only difference 
being that evAoyia expresses 
the form, and evyapioria the 

oO 


substance of the speech. The 
one is “a blessing of God,” the 
other, “a thankseiving to God.” 
But there isthe further thought 
that by this thanksgiving or 
“orace,” the object so spoken 
of is consecrated to God’s ser- 
vice. Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 4. 
5.: odds amoB8dnTov peta 
evxapltotias RapeSavopevov 
aytaletas yap 4 Noyou Jeod 
Kat evrevéews. Hence arises 
the application of the word to 
inanimate objects. 6 evAoyod- 
peev “over which we pronounce 
our blessing of God.” So * He 
blessed the loaves,” Luke, ix. 
16., and (on one occasion 
only) in the Old Testament, 
“he doth bless the sacrifice” 
(1 Sam. ix. 13.: evrovyet rip 
Jvoiav, LXX.). By a like 
confusion the elements of the 
bread and wine were after- 
wards called by the name of 
“thanksgiving” or * Eucha- 
rist.” Compare Justin. p. 93. 
Tov evyaplabevtos dptou Kal 
olvou Kali VoaTos.. . Kal 4 Tpod?) 
avTn KadgiTar Tap HuaVv svya- 
/ 
plotia. 


The plural form (edAoyoo- 
fev, KA@EV) probably points to 
the fact that the whole society 
in some manner took part in 
the blessing of the cup and 
the breaking of the bread. 
This is required by the turn of 
the argument which, especially 
in verse 17. implies that the 
* communion ” was a joint act 
of all, and which here implies 
4 
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that this joint communion con- 
sisted, not in * drinking” and 
eating,” but in “blessing the 
cup” and ‘ breaking the bread.” 
This joint act may have been 
performed either by themselves 
actually assisting in the bless- 
ing and the breaking, or as re- 
presented by the president of 
the feast, whilst they, in the 
case of the blessing, responded 
to it by the Hebrew “ Amen” 
(as must be implied in xiv. 16.). 
From the expressions used in 
Acts, ii. 46. (“ They,” z. e. the 
believers generally, “ breaking 
bread”), and xx. 7. (“ They 
met together to break bread”), 
it would seem that, at least, in 
the case of the bread, it was a 
joint action; and such is the 
Opinion even of the Roman 
Catholic commentator, Estius. 

“Communion” (cowewvia) is 
here alone used of the Eu- 
charist, and is the origin of the 
name as applied to it. The pre- 
dominant idea of the word in 
this place is that of union with 
Christ (as in i. 9.), in contrast, 
as it afterwards appears in verse 
20., to “union with demons.” 
But the especial allusion to 
the Eucharist, leads him to 
express this union in the 
stronger language, ‘ commu- 
nion of the blood... and of 
the body ... of Christ,” as 
suggested by the words of the 
original institution, which co- 
incided with the sentiment of 


entire identification, elsewhere 
expressed under the same forms 
of speech (as in John vi. 50 
—56.); and here of especial 
unportance for the argument 
against the idol feasts. This 
general idea of communion 
with Christ, he does not here 
further explain; but there is 
a more precise sense attached 
to the word in this passage, 
which naturally unfolds itself 
from the expressions he has 
used. “ You are one with 
Christ,” he would say, ‘ be- 
cause you are one with each 
other ;” and this too, isexpressed 
in the Christian feast.” The 
thought is suggested to him: 
(1.) By the sense always 
latent in the word xowwvia, 
not merely of a_ participa- 
tion, but of a joint participa- 
tion; so that although it is 
capable of application to a 
single person, it almost always 
involves the notion of several. 
(2.) By the nature of the cere- 
mony itself. Having, for the 
reason above stated, begun 
with allusion to the cup, he 
proceeds to the bread, or “ loaf” 
(such is the meaning of 
Tov aptov), which, unlike the 
modern mode of celebration, 
seems to have been placed 
whole on the table, and then 
divided into its several por- 
tions; thus representing the 
idea so frequent in the Apo- 
stle’s writings, of the one 
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community, with various parts 
and functions, but united in 
their common Head. Jambli- 
chus(in his Life of Pythagoras, 
p- 18.) says that, “ according 
to the barbarian custom in 
former times, all friends agreed 
together over one loaf” (ét 
Eva aptov cuviscav). (3.) By 
the use of the word “ Body” 
(c@pa) of Christ. This, in 
St. Paul’s language, never, or 
hardly ever, means His literal 
corporeal frame, but is always 
expressly declared to be that 
new body which is Hiss by 
virtue of His union with His 
followers, namely, the whole 
Christian society. Compare 
mie lose. 12): Biph. 1, 23, i: 
Noresive 4. 16-, v-.30:;- Col. 1. 
24. When the literal body of 
Christ is spoken of, it is either 
as cap& or as aiwa. See espe- 
cially Col. 1. 22. (év7@ oopate 
THs TAPKOS AVTOD). 

The argument is as though 
he said, “In the cup you 
jointly partake of the blood of 
Christ, according to His words. 
But in the bread you jointly 
partake of the body of Christ 
by a still clearer argument. 
For what is the meaning of the 
one loaf with its several parts, 
except to set before us that 
one loaf and one body which 
we are collectively? (oi 7ron- 
Nol, see xil. 12.) For this is 
the meaning of that solemn 
act in which we all (o< aravtes), 
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not one or two only, but the 
whole society, partake, not of 
separate fragments, but of the 
one complete loaf (é« Tov gvos 
aptov). And this one body, 
which we thus prove ourselves 
to be by this act, is the body 
of Christ of which we partake 
in the Eucharist.” 

The idea is not the same 
as that which in later times 
has usually been attached to 
the act and words of the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, al- 
though it follows almost as a 
natural consequence from St. 
Paul’s invariable use of the 
words “ Body of Christ.” It 
has, however, found expres- 
sion in the double meaning 
of the word ‘“ communion,” 
and in such Eucharistical ser- 
vices as the Second Prayer 
after the celebration of the 
Communion in the Church of 
England: “ We most heartily 
thank Thee... for that Thou 
dost assure us thereby... that 
we are very members incorpo- 
rate in the mystical body of 
Thy Son, which is the blessed 
company of all faithful peo- 
ple.” Compare, for analogous 
expressions, Ignatius (ad Trall. 
8.): “Faith which is the flesh 
of the Lord, Love which is 
the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

18. The practice of the 
Israelites is introduced, not 
in antithesis to the pagan sa- 
crifices, but to impress upon 
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his readers, in a case more fa- 
miliar to them than ,Grecian 
customs, the necessary con- 
nexion of all sacrificial feasts 
with the worship to which 
they belonged. “ Israel after 
the flesh;” 7. e. the Jews lite- 
rally, as distinct from “ the 
Israel of God,” Gal. vi. 16. 
This particular expression, as 
well as the general sense of 
the whole passage, is a strong 
instance of the disparaging 
tone in which the Apostle 
sometimes speaks of the Jewish 
nation and system, as if, in 
comparison with the Christian 
society, they were nearly on 
a level with the Gentile na- 
tions and pagan worship. Com- 
pare Gal. iv. 3. 8. 9., where 
the “bondage” and “ beggarly 
elements of the world” of 
which he speaks, may from the 
tone of the context be either 
Jewish or pagan. So here he 
speaks of their sacrifices as 
offered indeed to the true God, 
but still as something quite 
distinct from anytiing in the 
Christian Church, and much as 
we might now speak of the 
Samaritan sacrifice on Mount 
Gerizim at the present day. 
It should be observed, that 
the Jewish sacrifices of which 
he here speaks were not the 
sin-offerings (which were en- 
tirely consumed on the altar), 
but those called “ peace-offer- 
ings” or “ thank-offerings.” 
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For the practice of eating the 
remainder of sagrifices, see Lev. 
Vill. O1.: Dentaxi. 16s. vil le 
The somewhat harsh ex- 
pression “have communion 
with the altar,” seems to be 
substituted for what we 
should naturally have expected, 
“with God;” partly in order 
to bring more vividly before 
them the connexion of the 
feasts with the altar from 
which they were taken, but 
chiefly because ‘ communion ~ 
with God” was too high a 
thought to be brought down 
to the level of the mere out- 
ward ceremonial of the fleshly 
Israel. For this substitution of 
words comp. vill. 2., 1x. 27. 
19. 20. The suppressed con- 
clusion of the last verse would 
be, “ So you by partaking of the 
heathen feasts partake of their 
worship.” And this recalls the 
assertion in vil. 4. that the 
heathen divinities had no real 
existence. As though he said, 
«© When I speak thus, do I con- 
tradict what I said before ?” 
No; but what I say is this 
(@XN ort). As in viii. 4. he 
had said that whatever might 
be the notions of heathens, 
about their divinities, at any 
rate for Christians these divi- 
nities had no real existence; 
so here conversely, he says, 
that whatever might be the 
feelings of Christians about 
-the false divinities, still to 
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the heathen they had a real 
existence. In neither case 
does he intend to express any 
belief of his own in their exist- 
ence or non-existence; but 
merely to assert the belief of 
the respective parties, Chris- 
tian and heathen, about them. 
The question remains, in 
what sense he conceived that 
they had a real existence for 
heathens. He answers in words 
from the L_X-X. version of Deut. 
XXxil. 17. 20vcav datpmoviors Kat 
ov Je@, and it has been often 
argued with much probability, 
that he meant hereby to assert 
that, although the particular 
divinities, as conceived under 
the names of Jupiter, Venus, 
&c. were mere fictions, yet 
there were real evil spirits who, 
under those names or in the 
general system of pagan poly- 
theism, beguiled them away 
from the true God. (So Ps. 
xevi. 8. (L.XX.) awdvtes of 
Jeol tov 2Ovav Saipova.) Such 
certainly was the general be- 
lief of the early Christians. 
But the strong declaration in 
vii. 4., reiterated here in verse 
19., of the utter non-exist- 
ence of the heathen divinities, 
renders it necessary to reduce 
even this modified assertion of 
their existence, within the nar- 
rowest limits compatible with 
the meaning of the words. 
And for this it is enough 


b Sveu. 


if we oy understand him as 
saying that in the mind of the 
heathen sacrificers, whatever 
Christians might think, the 
sacrifices were really made to 
those whom the Old Testament 
called dayuovia. It is in fact 
a play on the word dapomov: 
the heathen Greeks (as in Acts 
xvi, 18: the only passage 
where it is so used in Biblical 
Greek) employed it asa general 
word for “ Divinity,” al more 
especially for those heroes and 
inferior divinities, to whom 
alone (according to the belief 
of this later age), and not to 
the supreme rulers of the uni- 
verse, sacrifices as such were 
due. The writers of the New 
Testament and the LX X., on 
the other hand, always use it of 
“evil demons,” although never 
perhaps, strictly speaking,*for 
the author of evil who is 
called emphatically “Satan,” 
or the “devil.” And it is 
by a union of these two mean- 
ings that the sense of the 
passage is produced. The 
words of Deut. xxxi. 17. 
truly describe their state, for 
even according to their own 
confession, although in a differ- 
ent sense, they sacrifice to 
demons.” It is interesting to 
remember that a similar play 
on the same word, although 
for a totally different object, 
occurs in the Apology of So- 
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erates, where he defends him- 
self against the charge of 
atheism, on the ground that 
he believed in a demon (datuo- 
viov); and that demons (datpo- 
via) being sons of gods (Jeav 
mavoes), he must therefore be 
acknowledged to believe in the 
gods themselves. 

There are here great varie- 
ties of reading; but none im- 
portant. Two cursive MSS. 
omit the first clause ove efdw- 
rAoOuTov t. A. C}. omit the 
second 67v eidwrov Te. B.C. and 
I. K. respectively retain both 
clauses, but invert them. The 
only difference in the sense is 
that made, (1.) by D. E. F. G. 
OTL ELOwNCOUTOV éaTi TL; OVY OTL 
eldwdov (or edwd0OuTor, Kh. G.) 
goti Tt, Which must be “ Do I 
say that a sacrificial feast isany- 
thing? No, I do not say so.” 
It is apparently a correction, 
in order to render the Apo- 
stle’s meaning more clear. (2.) 
OTL tepoOuTov TO éoTWW 1) Eldw- 
NOOvTov Ti éorws; Marcion in 
Epiphanius. This apparently 
wasan alteration made by Mar- 
cion, in order to place Jewish 
sacrifices ((epd@uTa) on the same 
head as heathen (eidwdo6vTa). 

21. He now turns to the 
practical conclusion that there 
is a real incompatibility be- 
tween Christianity and partak- 
ing in the sacrificial feasts as 
such. “The cup of demons” is 
the bowl (or xparnp) of liba- 


tion which was poured for-that 
the beginning of a feast or of a 
sacrifice; hence to drink of the 
wine of libation was regarded 
by the Rabbis as a sign of 
apostasy (see Wetstein). “The 
table of demons” may either be 
the table for the meal follow- 
ing upon the sacrifice, or the 
more solemn banquets laid out, 
as in the Roman lectisternia, 
on tables attached to the altars. 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 11.) The 
table of the Lord,” as distinct 
from “the cup of the Lord” 
is the table on which the bread - 
is placed. The use of the word 
agrees with the description of 
the actual ceremony in xi. 19— 
34.—the Lord’s Table being 
the natural accompaniment of 
the Lord’s Supper (xi. 20.). 
For the general argument of 
the incompatibility ef such a 
union, see 2 Cor. vi 1d. 
The incompatibility is in this 
case probably heightened, and 
in part suggested, by the re- 
collection that one of Christ’s 
peculiar works was the casting 
out of demons; if so, it is 
another of the many instances 
afforded by this Epistle of a 
familiarity with the substance 
of the Gospel narrative as 
at present possessed by us. 
The phrase tpamela to dal- 
feovlo occurs in Isa. Ixy. 11. 
(LXX.) 

22. 1) wapaknNodpev TOV KU- 
pov; ** Or if we think we are 
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able to unite these discordant 
elements, are we prepared to 
challenge the Lord to anger? 
Surely we are not stronger 
than He?” The words are a 
continuation of the same quo- 
tationin Deut. xxxii. 17—21. 
as that from which the words 
of verse 19. are taken: Kai cide 
6 KUptos Kal é&ndwoe Kal elrrev, 
Avtot trapefjk@oav je em ov 
Je@, TapoEvvay pe ev Tois eido- 
ots avtav (comp. also Ba- 
ruch, iv. 7. 8.). There is the 
same play upon xvupuos here, as 
upon damova in 19.“ Shall 
we provoke the jealous Lord, 
who has in the Law denounced 
idolatry, by mixing His cup 
and His table with that of 
devils.” 

For this identification of 
Christ with “the Lord” of the 
Old Testament, comp. verses 
4, and 9. 

The expression trapatnXod- 
ev is taken from the metaphor 
of marriage between God and 
his people, which pervades 
large portions of the Old Tes- 
tament especially Hosea and 
Ezekiel. The strength of the 
expression would almost seem 
to indicate that they had con- 
ceived the possibility of cele- 
brating the Eucharist at an 
idol feast. Compare xi. 29., 
where in speaking of a similar 
subject he alludes to the judg- 


ment of sickness and death 
provoked by it. 

23. The transition here is so 
abrupt that one would almost 
imagine the ensuing section 
to stand entirely by itself, 
merely as a practical summary 
of the whole question, espe- 
cially as the argument is taken 
up again from the original point 
of view which had been dropped 
since ix. 23. that of deference 
to others. But there are still 
some apparent allusions to 
the Eucharist in verses 26. 28. 
30. which furnish a thread 
of connexion, and the words 
‘all things are lawful for me,” 
are hardly more disconnected 
here than in vi. 12. where they 
had occurred before. In both 
cases, an impassioned appeal 
of the Apostle, expressing the 
utter contrariety between the 
profession of Christians (here 
as expressed in the Eucharist, 
there as expressed in Baptism), 
and the practice of heathenism, 
is broken off by what seem 
to be the words of an objector, 
‘‘all things are lawful,” which 
St. Paul immediately takes up, 
adopts as his own, and pro- 
ceeds to justify and moderate. 
The first qualification, “all 
things are not expedient,” is 
the same as in vi. 12. cupdéper 
here as in all the other pas- 
sages where it is used abso- 
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lutely, implies what is ex- 
pedient (not for ourselves, but) 
for others. See vi. 12., xii. 7.; 
Heb. xiii, 1032- vActs: sexs 20: 
The second “all things edify 

(ocKodopet), is peculiar 
to this passage, and is used 
in reference to the argument 
already begun in vill. 2. “ This 
indifference about idol feasts 
does not really, as you suppose, 
advance a man in Christian 
knowledge or holiness; it may 
tend only to retard him.” 
Comp. vii. 10. 

24. “livery man’s actions 
affect his neighbour’s welfare 
as well as his own.” 

25. Now follow the practi- 
cal rules. First, the conces- 
sions to latitude. pdxeddor, a 
Latin word, which Plutarch 
uses to explain the Greek word 
KpewTr@d.ov. It was also used 
by the Rabbis DDD (maco- 
lin). pendav dvaxplvoytes * ask- 
ing No questions, whether the 
food is or is not the remains of 
victims.” 

dua THY auvelnow. “~ Be- 
cause of the religious scruple 
which it may excite, whether 
in yourselves or in others.” 

26. ‘* The earth isthe Lord’s, 
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and the fulness of it,” from 
Ps. xxiv. 1., was the common 
form of Jewish thanksgiving 
before the meal. See Wet- 
stein ad h. ].; and hence pro- 
bably it was the early Eucha- 
ristic blessing, and thus alluded 
to in this place, as if he said, 
« This, therefore, is not incon- 
sistent with the cup of blessing 
and the table of the Lord.” 

Tov kupiov, used ambiguously 
for “ Christ,” and the Lord of 
the Old Testament, as in 22. 
TO TAnp@pa. 2. e. That which 
fills it.” For the general sense 
compare | Tim. iy. 4. 

27. The invitation supposed 
is to a private meal, not in the 
temple. or the transposition 
of t@v arioctwy comp. viii. 11., 
1xe AQ axve1 9: 

SéreTe, “ are anxious to go.” 
This shows that the persons 
addressed are the enlightened 
party. 

28. tus. Not the host (who 
would not be again intro- 
duced in this way), but one 
of the guests, either a_hea- 
then who wished to put the 
Christian to a test, ora Jew 
who wished to point out the 
danger. If the former, ‘spo- 
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Ovrov (A. B. H.), as a neutral 
word is the more likely read- 
ing; if the latter, eidwAd@uTov 
(C2 Dee haGs JK): asia 
contemptuous word. The for- 
mer is probably right. ° 
29. 30. This may be taken 
in two ways: (1.) “ By the 
religious scruple I mean, not 
that of the enlightened, but 
of the weak Christian” (and 
then throwing himself into the 
place of the enlightened guest) 
“For why is my liberty to 
run the risk of condemnation 
by another’s conscience? why 
should my innocent thanks- 
giving run the risk of misre- 
presentation?” The objection 
to this is the forced meaning 
which it puts on «piverac, and 
Pracdnuodwar. (2.) It is bet- 
ter, therefore, to take the sim- 
pler meaning though more 
involyed construction, which 
makes it a compressed dia-~ 
logue, like Rom. i. 1—6. St. 
Paul says, “ By the religious 
scruple I-mean, not that of 
the enlightened, but of the 
weak Christian.” To which 
the enlightened Christian an- 
swers, “‘ Why, what is this 
(wa te yap)? What is the 
reason that my liberty is to be 
condemned by a scruple in 
which I have no concern? If 
T eat with a grateful thanks- 
giving, why am I to be exposed 
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to calumny forameal for which 
I give thanks?” To this St. 
Paul returns no direct answer, 
but turns it off abruptly with 
the general conclusion in verse 
31.: “If you give thanks to 
God for what you do, remem- 
ber that every act, even in 
eating and drinking, must be 
done to His glory, and if to 
his glory, then without offence 
to any.” The moral is thus 
the same as in Rom. xiv. 8., 
where after stating the indif- 
ference of days and of meats, 
he concludes, “ Whether there- 
fore we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s.” The form of the 
sentence is like the conclusion 
of the dialogue in Rom. iii. 
1—8, where instead of answer- 
ing the objector, he abruptly, 
and as if still continuing the ob- 
jector’s sentence, says, “ whose 
condemnation is just.” The 
abrupt introduction of the 
words of the opponent may 
perhaps be explained by the 
supposition that he is quoting 
the words of the Corinthian 
letters asin; “va. 123° vis +1, 
Villvg lee x SOSA xa. 

Kplverat “is brought under 
judgment,” with an allusion to 
avaxpivovtes in verses 25. 27. 
xdpitt (“by grace”) evyapi- 
o7@ (“I give thanks”) seem to 
refer to the Eucharistic bless- 
ing, as in 26. and to imply that 
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it accompanied the social meal, 
as, indeed, is confirmed by the 
command in ver. 31. illustrated 
by the parallel precept in Col. 
iil; “17.2. «* Whatsoever ‘ye do 
in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus 
giving thanks (svyaptotobvtes) 
to God and the Father by 
Blais? 

Bracdypovpat “ misrepre- 
sented.” Compare Rom. ii. 
24., TO yap svowa tov Jed 
oc vas Brachynmetrar: and 
still more to the point, Rom. 
xiv. 16., gi Pracdnusicbw 
ovv ULa@y TO ayalov. 

31 “To the glory of God,” 
“so that God may receive 
praise (comp. vi. 20.; Matt. v. 
16.) from your acts being such 
as to cause no offence, either 
to Jews, as shrinking from the 
contamination of heathen sa- 
crifices ; or to Gentiles (comp. 
verse 28.), as watching for 
your acquiesence in their ido- 
Jatrous rites, in order to jus- 
tify themselves ; or to the cho- 
sen people of God, convened 
for their most solemn ordi- 
nance” (compare the same 


> cuupepor. 


expression in speaking of the 
Lord’s Supper, xi. 22.). The 
form of consecrating all human 
acts, and amongst others, our 
meals, to God, was already in 
use amongst the Jews, when, 
as now amongst Mussulmans, 
every act was performed “in 
the name of God.” The pecu- 
liarity of the Apostolic precept 
seems to be that he points out 
how every meal may in reality 
be eaten to the glory of God: 
namely, by consideration for 
the feelings of others. It 
thus resembles in some degree 
the saying of Epictetus, who 
on being asked how any one 
could eat so as to please God, 
answered, “‘ By eating justly, 
temperately, and thankfully.” 

32. apéoxo of itself has (like 
apeoxos) something of a bad 
sense. Comp. Gal. i. 10. 

TOV TOANOV, not “many; ” 
but “ the many, the whole 
mass with whom he had to 
deal.” 

XT. 1. “Hes here xeturnms 
to his own example, as in ix. 
1—16., and to the example of 
Christ as in viii. 11. 
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PARAPHRASE X. 15—x1. 1.— “ You must keep yourselves 
distinct from acts of idol worship, both for your own 
sake and for others. And the allusion just made to 
the Eucharist suggests an additional reason for doing 
so, such as will come home to the common sense of all, 
especially of you who pride yourselves on your wisdom. 
You know that when we join in blessing the cup, not of 
heathen libations, but of our sacred Christian meal, 
we join, as Christ Himself has taught us, in partaking 
of fis blood ; yet more, when we join in breaking the 
loaf, we join in partaking of His body; for the very 
meaning of that jount act is to express that we, the 
Christian society, are as truly one body, the body of 
Christ, as the various particles of bread are one 
compact loaf. Such is the closeness of communion 
with Christ, into which our Christian feasts bring us. 
It now remains, on the other hand, to point out how 
closely the sacrificial feasts of the heathens bring them 
into connexion with the objects of their worship. — It is 
anvolved in the very principle of sacrifice. Look at 
the Jewish sacrificial feasts, with which perhaps all 
Jewish converts are familiar, and remember how en- 
tirely those feasts are identified with the altar, on 
which the victims are killed, and upon which their 
blood is sprinkled. However much the social elements 
may appear to prevail, yet the religious element lies 
at the basis of the feast. And so in the heathen sa- 
crifices, although the false divinities to whom they are 
offered, have for us no real existence; yet the very 
words which they use to designate those divinities, serve 
to identify their act of sacrifice with that which is 

VOL. I. P 
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described in the Law as a sacrifice, not to God, but to 
demons. If then their libations be shed, and their 
table be spread for demons, it 1s manifestly inconsistent 
with the sacred cwp which you drink, the sacred meal — 
of which you partake in the name of Him whose work 
on earth was to destroy and drive out demons, it is an 
insult to His majesty; and as we read in the same 
passage in the Law, which speaks of the heathen 
sacrifices, He will be roused to jealousy, and by visible — 
judgments compel us to acknowledge His power. 

“ The conclusion, then, of the whole argument is, that — 
although in the highest sense, all these matters, as relating | 
not to things inward but outward, are absolutely in- 
different, yet that indifference must always be subject to — 
two qualifications : (1.) That the welfare of the whole 
Christian man must be attended to. (2.) That advance — 
in Christian holiness must not be impeded, whether in — 
ourselves or in others ; for in all things we must consider — 
others rather than ourselves. . 

“ The practical result therefore is that, although you — 
may eat of meat sold in the shambles, and accept in- 
vitations to feasts in the houses of heathens, without 
seruple; yet if any one try to test your belief by remind- 
ing you that itis part of a sacrificial feast, then abstain. — 
The thankful enjoyment of all God’s gifts, which consti-— 
tutes the essence of a Christian meal, ceases at once when 
at offends the religious scruples of others. In every meal, — 
and in every act, we must so conduct ourselves as that — 
praise and honour may return to God, which can only — 
be by avoiding carefully everything which may ensnare 
either the Jewish or the Gentile portion of the community, 
or the Christian community itself as convened for its 
solemn meals in the presence of God. This is my own 
conduct, as I have already set it before you, and this is 
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what L entreat you to imitate in my acts of habitual 
self-denial, as I imitate the self-sacrifice of Christ 
Einself.” 


ODD 


In the three foregoing Sections there are, in fact, two 
main subjects, one rising out of and above the other. 
First, the settlement of the question of the sacrificial 
feasts. Secondly, the general lesson of self-denial en- 
forced by the Apostle’s own example. 

(1.) Of these subjects, the first may be regarded as 
one branch of the more general question of “things 
indifferent,” discussed in Rom. xiv. 1—xv. 13. The 
peculiarity of this particular discussion on the sacrificial 
feasts, consists in its exhibition of the Apostle’s treat- 
ment of the difficulties which always arise when a purer 
religion comes into contact with false or imperfect 
forms of worship, which from long establishment have 
become so interwoven with social usages as to appear, 
in fact, inseparable. In the Apostolical age the chief 
point around which this controversy settled, was, as has 
been before observed, the sacrificial feasts. In Ter- 
tullian’s time, when the sphere of the collision had 
become more general, and when the earlier difficulty 
had been, to a great extent, laid to sleep, either by the 
authority of the Apostle or by the subsidence of the 
Jewish scruples on unclean meats, the question related 
rather to the attendance on public amusements, or the 
service in the Roman armies, and occasioned the two 
celebrated treatises “‘ De Spectaculis,” and “ De Corona 
Militis.” In a yet further stage, when this collision 
of Christianity with Paganism was not merely universal, 
but triumphant, the question of the lawfulness of atten- 
dance on pagan or semi-pagan rites, was exchanged for 


the question of the lawfulness of transplanting them 
P2 
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into the Christian soil. And lastly, within the bosom 
of the Christian Church itself, there has always lingered 
an echo of the olden controversy, in the question whether 
amusements or practices which belong to heathen times, 
or to the more secular course of the world, are of them- 
selves necessarily to be shunned as profane. 

The decision of the Apostle in regard to the abstract 
view of the case, is clear and positive. Whereas up 
to this time, not only Jewish doctors, but Christian 
Apostles, had deemed that Gentile converts should ~ 
altogether abstain from a feast of meats offered to © 
idols, St. Paul declares that, in itself, it contained no ~ 
pollution ; that unless distinctly and expressly asserted — 
to be a religious ceremony, it might be fairly treated 
as a social meal, to be celebrated with the usual forms — 
of Christian devotion. The same principle had, indeed, — 
been clearly involved in the precept and example of © 
Gamaliel, who, when reproached with bathing in the — 
baths of Ptolemais (Acre) in an apartment where there ~ 
was a statue of Venus, replied, “The bath was not — 
made for the statue, but the statue for the bath.” But 
it was reserved for the Apostle to make this principle, 
not merely the rule of a philosophical school, but the 
law of the whole Christian world. In all the stages 
which have just been described as giving birth to si-_ 
milar questions, the leading spirits, the genius (if one ~ 
may use the expression) of Christendom, has - 
sometimes, perhaps, even with exaggerated freedom, 
in the wake of the Apostle’s decision. ‘“ Loca non# 
contaminant, sed quee fiunt in locis,” was the verdict with — 
which even the fervent Tertullian closed the question 
about the entrance into temples and theatres. Gre- 
gory the Great advised Augustine of Canterbury not to 
destroy but to Christianize every heathen building 
and every heathen custom in Britain. John Wesley’s- 
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well known saying, when he adapted profane tunes 
to sacred songs, is but an expression of the com- 
mon sense of Christendom. If Christianity gave the 
death-blow to the spectacles of the amphitheatre, 
it was not on account of their idolatrous rites, but 
of their cruelty. If the licentious and superstitious 
parts of the pagan ritual disappeared on the con- 
version of the Empire, the great mass of its usages 
has been retained wherever any Christian ceremonial 
of any extent has been maintained. If a few ar- 
dent spirits have been, in later times, eager in de- 
nouncing as profane all secular arts and amusements, 
they have failed in producing any deep impression on 
the bulk of the Christian community, which has always 
been wont, often it may be with injustice, to regard 
their efforts as the sallies of a sectarian and mistaken 
zeal. 

(2.) Such, in spite of the qualifications with which 
he guards it, is the abstract principle laid down by the 
Apostle, especially in viii. 8., x..22. 25. 26. 27. But 
the true moral greatness of this passage consists, not in 
its denunciation of Christian liberty, but in its still more 
emphatic exhibition of Christian love. It is the strongest 
expression which the Apostolical writings contain, of the 
‘rare union of wide toleration with tender sympathy ; 
such as at once elevates characters above the mere 
mass either of thinking or of feeling men; such as pre- 
sents, in the contemplation of the human mind, a sense 
of interest and beauty, analogous to that which is 
awakened in the physical world by a view containing 
the varied elements of mountain and lowland scenery. 
With the deepest conviction of the utter indifference 
of meats in themselves, and of the utter groundlessness 
of the scruples raised concerning them, the Apostle checks 
himself, in full view of the liberty which he ferbore to 
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grasp, with the memorable sentiment, “Iwill not eat 
meat whilst the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.” This is the expression of his self-denial in 
its first fervour of love. The second stage of his example 
discloses it, in its more general form, under the strictest — 
control of forethought and sagacity, “‘I have become ~ 
all things to all men, if by any means I might save ~ 
some.” The third and last stage is summed up in the ~ 
words, often since repeated by preachers and teachers as — 
matter of course, but then uttered with all the freshness — 
of real humility and awe, so unlike any hierarchical or — 
philosophical pretensions, so strongly contrasted even — 
with his own Apostolical greatness, that translators have 
tried to soften down the vehemence of the expression, — 
“T ‘bruise’ my body and bring it into slavery, lest — 
when I have preached to others I myself should be © 
‘proved unworthy.’ ” | 

It is hardly to be expected that the later annals of © 
the Christian world should exhibit copies of this heroic — 
phase of the Apostle’s character, in any degree adequate — 
to the original; none, perhaps, in which an equal ten- — 
derness and pliancy have been exhibited in the pre- — 
sence and in the pursuance of an equally unshackled — 
freedom. Yet if any parallels are to be sought, it must 
not be dissembled that, with many obvious and essential | 
differences in thei generalrcharacter, the most striking f 
likenesses in this particular to the Apostolical model are | 
to be found amongst the higher and better spirits of the — 
famous “Society of Jesus.” In them, indeed, we look | 
in vain for the Apostle’s devotion to truth and freedom, J 
or his wide and comprehensive view, which saw at al 
glance what was essential and what was insignificant ;— 
we see the elements of worldly organisation and worldly — 
statecraft, which, in his teaching, were almost en- — 
tirely absent; even the very same fervour of love and PS 
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self-denial, at a later age, must differ from what they 
were in their first youthful freshness in the first age of 
Christianity. Still it is to the lives of Ienatius Loyola 
and Francis Xavier that we ought to look, if we would 
wish in any degree to see translated visibly into flesh 
and blood, the self-denying versatility with which the 
Apostle, for no selfish object, but for the cause of Christ, 
“became all things to all men.” And then, remem- 
bering what he was, which they were not, recalling, 
if we will, the other great characters of the sixteenth 
century, which exhibit the freeness and breadth of 
Christianity, as well as its fervour and tenderness, we 
shall have the best stepping-stones to enable us to cross 
the river of ages which rolls between us and him. A 
mechanical copy of either him or them is impossible; 
but it is not unimportant to ask how much and how 
little of his example are still applicable; how far reck- 
less disregard of scruples is really inseparable from the 
one side of human character, or craft and submissive 
servility from the other. 
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(I1I.) WORSHIP AND ASSEMBLIES. 
XI. 2—XIV. 40. 


(1.) 


Disuse of Female Head-dress. 


XI. 2—15. 
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The opening words of this 
Section, which apply more or 
less to all that follows in xi. 
2—-xiv. 40., imply that he still 
has before him some letter or 
statement of the Corinthian 
Church, as in vil. 1—xi. 1., from 
which he quotes and adopts 
their argument. “ You claim 
‘my praise for remembering 
me and keeping my commands, 
as I commanded you;’” to 
which he replies here, as in 
xi. 17., and xu. 2., that they 
have kis praise, but with cer- 
tain grave exceptions, which 
he proceeds to specify. 

2. The words trapédaxa, tra- 
paddcers,asapplied to the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, are used 
for the communication some- 
times of practical regulations, 
as here, 2 Thess. ii. 6., and 
Acts, xvi. 4.3; sometimes of 
facts, AG an eel e2o OXY. Oo: 5 
sometimes of warnings, as in 
2 Thess. ii, 15. They cor- 
respond in classical Greek to 


Tapayyehro, Tapayyeria. The 
verb is well expressed by the 
Latin ‘‘trado,” asin the phrase 
“docendo, narrando, trado.” 
From this was formed the bar- 


barous substantive “ traditio,” ~~ 


since incorporated into modern 
languages in the werd “tradi- 
tion;” which, however, in its 
present sense, implies “ hand- 
ing down orally from genera- 
tion to generation,” a sense 
alien to passages like the pre- 
sent. Here the word is best 
expressed by “command” or 
“communication,” such “ com- 
mand” being sometimes oral, 
sometimes written (2 Thess. i. 
15.), but always delivered, not 
“ traditionally ” through many ~ 
links, but direct from the teacher 
to the taught. 

3. The first exception of the 
Apostle relates to the aban= — 
donment of the usual Grecian — 
head-dress by the Corinthian — 
women, when they met in the 
Christian assemblies. In order 
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to understand the stress laid by 
the Apostle on what would seem 
to us a matter of comparative 
insignificance, we must recall 
the importance attached in the 
ancient world to dress, as in- 
dicative of national customs or 
moral habits. In the early 
days of Greece, the longer or 
shorter garment which a man 
wore at once declared whether 
he belonged to the Ionian or 
Dorian race ; in other words, it 
was an index to the gods of his 
worship, the mode of his edu- 
cation, the moral and religious 
ideas which formed the basis of 
his character. And, although 
this was probably worn out 
before the first century of the 
Christian era, yet the language 
of the Roman satirists, espe- 
cially Juvenal, points to the 
moral importance of devia- 
tions, however slight, from the 
national costume. (See the 
notes of Ludovicus Capellus, 
on xi. 4.) 

Amongst the fashions of 
dress which admitted of no 
variation, was that which 
Greece (with the exception of 
Lacedemon) retained in com- 
mon with the Oriental nations 
generally, of women always 
appearing in public with their 
heads covered (not, indeed, 
with a veil, but) with the 
** peplum,” or shawl, which they 
they commonly wore on their 
shoulders, but on public oc- 


casions threw over their heads 
like a hood. The Theban 
veil (Dicearch. Descr. Gree. 
x.), and that at Tarsus (Dio 
Chrys. Orat. 1.), are described 
as covering the whole face 
except the eyes, as still in 
Mussulman countries. Great 
stress was laid by the later 
Jewish authorities on the 
veiling of the woman; and 
though they were unveiled in 
the synagogues, this was be- 
cause they were shut off from 
the men, and so in private.* 

This costume the Corinthian 
women had ventured to dis- 
use, not, as far as appears, 
altogether, but in the Christian 
assemblies, where, as one may 
suppose, they would urge that, 
all distinctions of sex being 
done away on the presence of 
Christ, it was unworthy the 
dignity of a Christiana pro- 
phetess to wear the badge of 
seclusion, almost of servitude, 
which belonged to her only as 
a Grecian wife. 

It is possible, but hardly 
likely, that the practice of 
appearing unveiled in the 
Christian assemblies should 
have originated in an imitation 
of the Bacchic or other rites, 
in which Greek women ap- 
peared unyeiled in the tem- 
ples.| Had it been so, some 
more precise allusion would 
have been made. 

“ But I would have you 


* See the Rabbis, quoted in Wetstein and Lightfoot, on x1. 5. 


ft See Heydenreich on xi. 1. 
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know” (92d@ 63 buds sidévar, 
SJéro tds ovK wyvosiv) is the 
usual formula by which he 
prefaces an objection or a 
warning, vile l.jx. 1, xu. ql 
The abruptness of his entrance 
on this and on the following 
subjects would be softened, if 
we could suppose that he had 
received questions upon them 
from Corinth. He begins, not 
by attacking the practice itself, 
but the exaggerated feeling 
from which it proceeded. “ In- 
ternally and spiritually there is 
no longer any distinction of sex; 
but viewed externally, there 
is a graduated scale in cre- 
ation, which no inward change 
can invert. Christ, the se- 
cond Adam in this new cre- 
ation, is to the whole human 
race, and to every member 
of it, as the head to the 
body. In like manner man, 
although one with the woman, 
is yet as the head, with- 
out which her existence would 
be incomplete. And so (to 
go back to the example of 
Christ, and see this principle 
of subordination carried into 
the very highest sphere of all) 
God, although one with Christ, 
is yet the Head from which 
He comes and to which He re- 
turns.” The argument springs 
from the relation, so often in- 
sisted upon, between Christ 
and the human race, the image 
being here more vividly brought 


out than an wi’ lo. WG., oy, 
the representation of Christ, 
not only as the body, but as 
the Head. From this relation, 
to which alone the metaphor 
properly applies, he illustrates 
the relation of the man to the 
woman; being thereby en- 
abled to turn the metaphor into 
an argument directly bearing 
on the practical question; as 
though he said, “ If the man 
is thus the head of the woman, 
then, in a religious sense, her 
head is not her own; it is the 
type or likeness of her hus- 
band.” The last words, ex- 
plaining the relation of Christ 
to God, result from the usual 
tendency of the Apostle to 
fill up the whole view of his 
readers with the subject of 
which he is speaking. See ii. 
23.; and, for the general truth 
conveyed in the expression, see 
xv. 27. For theillustration of 
the relation of husband and 
wife by the relation of Christ 
and man, see Eph. v. 23. 

In describing this truth, av- 
Opwros would have been the 
natural word to use with re- 
ference to Christ, as in xv. 
45.; but for the sake of the 
contrast with woman, he has 
changed it to avip. 

4. The practice of men pray- 
ing with covered heads is at- 
tacked, not because any such 
peculiar custom existed at 
Corinth, but for the sake of 
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illustrating the practice of the 
women. The Romans (see 
Servius ad én. iii. 407.) and 
the Jews prayed with their 
heads veiled; and the Jews, 
like all Oriental nations, still, 
as is well known, express re- 
verence, by uncovering, not 
the head, but the feet, and 
add to the common covering 
of the hat or turban that of 
the veil or “tallith.” The 
pertinacity with which, in mo- 
dern synagogues, they keep 
their heads covered, is partly 


derived from the practice of. 


the Levites in the Temple, 
partly from the laws of Mai- 
monides for Jewsin Mahometan 
countries.* If, therefore, St. 
Paul alludes to any existing 
custom as a sanction for his 
position that men should pray 
uncovered, it must be that of 
the Greeks, who usually went 
bareheaded, not only (as is still 
the case in Greece) in common 
life, but in. worship. See 
Macrob. Sat. i. 8., iii. 6. The 
context implies that he isspeak- 
ing only of public prayer and 
prophesying. See for the 
words, xiv. 1. 14. 

Kata Kepads EY@v, sc. Th. 
po, Misther, vi. 12. (LX-X.): 
“fe dishonours his head.” 
Both the literal and the me- 
taphorical sense are included. 


* Capellus, on xi. 4. 


“He dishonours his head by 
an unseemly effeminate prac- 
tice (see on verse 14.); and 
thereby Christ, who is his spi- 
ritual Head.” The head, as 
being the symbol of Christ, 
is treated with the same re- 
ligious reverence, as in vi. 19. 
the body, as being the temple 
of the Spirit. 

5. For the prophesying of 
women in the Christian 
Church, see Acts, ii. 18., xxi. 
2: 

akaTakahuTT® may be 
“bareheaded,” or (as in 2 Cor. 
il. 18., dvaxexaduppevos) “un- 
veiled ;” probably the former, 
implying the absence, not of a 
veil for the face, but of a 
covering for the head. This 
agrees better with the use of 
the word in Plutarch, Quest. 
Rom. (where it is used simply 
as the equivalent of the La- 
tin “‘aperto capite”), with the 
comparison to the hair of the 
woman, with the stress laid on 
the head, and with the mention 
of the mepsBdoratov in verse 
15. That word, in the only 
other passage where it occurs 
in the New Testament (Heb. i. 
12. from) Ps. en. 25,), and in 
all the passages in the LX X. 
Version of the Old Testament, 
means, according to its deriva= 
tion, a mantle or covering 


ft Grotius, on xi. 4. 
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wrapt round the body, like 
ériBoXatov, which is used in- 
differently for a mantle, as in 
1 Sam. xxiv: 11.; Jud. iv. 18.; 
or for a kerchief on the head, 
Ezek. xiii. 18.; and soin Mark, 
xiv. 72., émuBadov éxXate pro- 
bably signifies, “ He drew his 
mantle” (the Oriental hyke) 
“over his head, and began to 
weep.” In this passage, there- 
fore, the Apostle would re- 
fer to the “ peplum,” which 
the Grecian women used or- 
dinarily as a shawl, but on 
public occasions as a hood also, 
especially at funerals and mar- 
riages; of which last an in- 
stance is given in a woodcut in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities (in voce Peplum, 
from Bartol. Admir. Ant. Rom. 
pl. 57.), representing the re- 
ception of the bride thus 
hooded, by her husband bare- 
headed, at the door of the nup- 
tial chamber, and thus exhi- 
biting, in a lively form, the 
contrast here intended. 

Here again, in the word 
“head” is contained the double 
allusion both to her own head, 
and her husband’s as repre- 
sented by it. The disgrace is 
illustrated by the comparison 
of the loss of the head-dress 


* Grotius and Wetstein on xi. 
and Vestalis. 


3 


to the loss of hair, which in 
Greece, as well as in Juda, 
was regarded as a special mark 
of infamy in a woman (see 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 838.), as 
being confined either to women 
of bad character (comp. Tac. 
Germ. 19.); or else to cases of 
mourning and vows (Plut. 
Quest. Rom. p. 82.), as 
amongst the Jewsand Romans 
(Deut. xxi. 12.; Virg. Aint 
li: 3D.,.0xt "05.5 ub Inn. GN eee 
xvi. 85.). 

6. xe(pac Oat, “cropped or cut 
short.” £vpao@a, “shaved.” 

7—9. is the resumption of 
the argument of verse 3., only 
that the relation to Christ is 
here dropped, and the rela- 
tion of man to God substituted 
for it as based on the early 
chapters of Genesis. “‘ He is 
created in the image of God, 
and therefore is the reflex 
of the glory of God, ‘being 
crowned with glory and ho- 
nour, and having therefore 
dominion over the works of 
God’ (Ps. 57655 Gena 
26.); and he, therefore, ought 
to have nothing on a head 
which represents so Divine a 
majesty, nothing on a counte- 
nance, which reflects so Divine 
a glory.” (Compare for the 


Smith’s Classical Dictionary, Coma 
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last image, “But we with 
unveiled faces reflect the glory 
of the Lord, and are changed 


into the same wmage from 
glory to glory.” (2 Cor. ii. 
18.) “But the woman is a 


reflex of the glory not of God, 
but of man; he stands as it 
were between, and intercepts 
the glory of the Divine coun- 
tenance; so that, as all his 
outward manifestations have 
reference to God, so all hers 
have reference to man. Hence 
it is that we read in Gen. ii. 21., 
that the woman was ‘taken 
out of the side of man,’ and 
the reason of this (kal yap) was 
‘that the woman was made to 
be an ‘help meet for man,’ 
when ‘it was not good that he 
should be alone.’” (Gen. ii. 
18.) The quotation from Gen. 
i. 21., is thus a result of that 
from Gen. i. 18.; and the 
quotation from Gen. ii. 18., a 
reason for that from Gen. ii. 
21. It is one of the many 
arguments in Scripture, where 
the whole stress and attention 
is fixed on one word, and all 
the rest of the imagery is, as it 
were, left toshift foritself. Such 
is here the case with the word 
“ olory.” ‘Taken strictly, the 
woman is as much the image of 
God as the man; and the words 
in Gen. i. 26., are in the original 


addressed to male and female 
equally, under the common 
name of “ Adam,” or “ man.” 
“God created man in His 
own image, male and female 
created he them” (see Gen. 1. 
27, and: comp. Gen. v2_123); 
and it is only in the second 
account of the creation con- 
tained in Gen. ii. 4—iv. 26., 
that the distinction between 
the two is strongly drawn. 
But this was not to the pur- 
pose of the Apostle’s present 
argument, and he therefore 
puts out of sight the relation 
of woman to God, by omitting 
altogether in her case the word 
“image,” and dwells only on 
her subordination to man, for 
the sake of which alone he had 
brought forward the contrast 
of the greatness of man. (It 
may be observed that, whereas 
in Genesis the general cha- 
racter of man under the He- 
brew name answering to dv- 
Opw7ros, is the only one brought 
forward, here it is merged in 
the word avjp, which only ex- 
presses his relation to the 
woman. See verse 3.) 

ovk odeiher=oeiret ovK, AS 
in ov dnt. 

10. The general sense of this 
celebrated text, as gathered 
from the context, can be no- 
thing more or less than an 
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assertion of the subordination 
of the woman to the man. But 
in the difficulty of its several 
portions, happily of no practi- 
cal importance, it stands alone 
in the New Testament, unless 
perhaps we except Rey. xiii. 
18.; Gal. ii. 20. Each part 
has its own peculiar obscu- 
rity. 

(I.) “ Power on her head,” 
(2€ovciavéml tis Keharjs). The 
numerous conjectural emen- 
dations are: (1.) #€ov@iav 
(a supposed Latinism for 
“exuvie”)  (2.) s€£ovciay) 
(a supposed derivative of Z£:s, 
‘‘ahabit.” (3.) é&vodca, “when 
she goes out.” (4.) 2& ovcias, 
“ according to her nature” (5.) 
éfovcla, “the woman who is 
the glory of the man.” (6.) 
kavolav, “a broad-brimm d 
Macedonian hat.” Rejecting 
all these conjectures, the sim- 
plest explanation would be to 
suppose that éfovc/a, is an 
unusual name for a * veil,” or 
“covering.” Various approxi- 
mations to such a sense have 
been discovered. In Latin 
there are two passages, one 
in Arculphus, a.p. 700. (De 
Sanctis Locis); another in 


Paulus (Pand. Flor. iii. D.) 
the great jurisconsult, (A. D. 
200.), quoted in Columesius’ 
Observationes Sacre, p. 22., 
in which the word “imperium” 
occurs amongst an enumera- 
tion of female ornaments, and 
which may therefore (for there 
is no proof that it does) mean 
‘a veil.” So also “impera” 
and “impilia,” are used in 
Digest. 23, 10.,34,2. “ Reg- 
num,” in like manner, is used 
for the imperial crown from the 
time of Constantine downwards 
(see Ducange in voce). In 
Hebrew 799 (“radid”), Gen. 
Xxlv. 65., xxxvill. 15., which in 
Isa. i. 25.; Cant. v. 7., is used 
fora ‘‘veil,” is derived from the 
root Ta. am (radah, ra- 
ag 
dad”) “to subdue,” although it 
must be observed that the idea 
from which “the veil” is de- 
rived, is not necessarily that 
of “ power,” but of “ drawing 
out as over a surface” (as in 
1 Kings, vi. 32.) In Greek 
the only instance ever ad- 
duced of such a use of the word 
é£ovcia, is the phrase éEovclav 
Tpty@paros in Callistratus (Ex- 
dpaceas, p. 896.”), which, how- 


* In order to prevent a recurrence of this misquotation, it may be useful 
to give the passage at length. It occurs in a description of a statue of 
Narcissus: idec 6’ dv, we cig by 6 AiPog Ty ypony Kai buparwy KaTacKebny 
Hopole, Kat H00c ioropiay €owée Kai aicOjoece évedeixvuTo Kai TAON ~EunvvE, Kai TPOC 
TpLxopatog eLovotay HKodoVOEL, Eig THY TPLXdc KaurHY AvdpEVOoc. (Pp. 896.) 
Where the sense evidently is that the statue, amongst other resemblances 
to nature, followed exactly the form of the hair. Comp. ib. xiv. p. 907. 
0 Knpdc mpoe TO THe Saharrne vopiZecOat pipnua, wpog adTitg rHy éEovciay 


‘Eaddarréuevoc. The word is used doubtless in a peculiar sense; but what- 
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ever, even if it be the correct 
reading, is shown by the context 
not to bear in the least degree 
on the present passage. Some 
have supposed that 2fouvciav 
(exusia) is merely a Grecised 
form of the Hebrew word 
MioD (casuth), the MF being 


changed according to the usage 
of Hebrew euphony into ¥> SO 
as to make it “ casun.” 

Such are the only instances 
which the learning of seven- 
teen centuries has been able to 
produce in illustration of the 
meaning of éfovclay as a “veil.” 
It is, of course, still conceiv- 
able that it may have been a 
Cilician provincialism, of which 
no other example is extant, 
and the Latin and Hebrew 
analogies afford a slight proba- 
bility that some such form may 
have existed in Greek. Mean- 
while it must be treated as 
a mere conjecture, and there 
only remains the alternative of 
supposing that the Apostle 
uses the phrase to signify “ the 
symbol of the man’s power 
over the woman, as expressed 
in the covering of the head.” 
It is true that, over and above 
the harshness of the expres- 
sion, there are several grave 
objections to this use of the 


word. éovcia in these earlier 
Epistles (1 Cor. viii. 9., ix. 4. 
Dy el See (Con ea ee 
xill. 10.; 2 Thess. 11. 9.) does 
not mean “dominion,” but 
‘*meht” or. ‘liberty. | Lhe 
phrase commonly quoted to 
justify this use of the name 
of the thing signified (2yov- 
cay tTpsts RaciXslas 27 Ths Kée- 
gadis, Diod. Sic. i. 47., “ three 
kingdoms” for “three crowns’ ), 
though natural where the power 
spoken of belongs to the 
person, would be unnatural 
when applied to the power ex- 
ercised over that person by 
some one else. Still, in de- 
fault of any better explanation 
it may be urged that 2£oucla 
in the Gospels and later Epi- 
stles is used constantly for 
“authority,” or “ dominion,” 
that in one instance (2£ovova- 
oOyjcopat, vi. 12.) there is an 
indication of such a use in this 
Epistle, and that the fact of 
the veil or hood being used 
both by the Greeks and Orien- 
tals in marriage, would sug- 
gest the idea of its being a 
symbol of the husband’s power, 
especially if the root of the 
Hebrew word (as above men- 
tioned) were present to Apo- 
stle’s mind.* So that the sense 


ever may be its signification, whether of “ will,” or “nature,” or “ power” 
(like “vis,” in the phrase “hedere vis”), it has no reference to dress. 
Welcker in both cases conjectures otsiar. 

* For similar instances of the Apostle’s recurrence to the root of the 
Hebrew words which he Grecises, see 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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would then be: “Because of 
this subordinate relation, the 
woman ought to bear upon her 
head the mark of man’s domi- 
nion over her,” in allusion to 
Gen. iil. 16., “ He shall rule 
over thee.” Compare a simi- 
lar allusion in Gen. xx. 16., 
where in the LXX. tyy 
(whether in the sense of * ho- 
nour” or “fine ”) is used to 


translate the Hebrew PDD, 
“ covering”); and for a some- 
what similar train of thought 
and expression in the Apostle 
himself, 1 Cor. xii. 22. 23. 
(II.) Thus far the sentence, 
though harsh, would be com- 
plete in itself. But in the next 
words, in addition to the reason 
for the covering taken from su- 
bordination to man, is intro- 
duced another reason, “ On ac- 
count of the angels.” Here 
again ail the conjectural emen- 
dations are to be rejected, as de- 
void of evidence, and absurd in 
themselves. As: (l.) dca Tas 
ayéXas, “on account of the 
crowds.” (2.) dua Tovs ayedai- 
ous, “on account of the men 
who crowded in.” (3.) dua Tovs 
avépas, on account of the men.” 
(4.) dua tovs éyyskaotds, “on 
account of the mockers.” (5.) dua 
Ths ayyerlas, “ throughout [the 
whole of] her [divine] mes- 
sage.” (6.) dua tTovs dydouvs, 
“on account of the mobs.” 
The most common interpreta- 
tion is, “ Let the women be 
covered in the public assem- 
blies, because of the good an- 
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gels who are present in them” 
(alluding to the angels supposed 
to be present in the Temple; 
Ps. exxxviii. 1. LXX.), in 
whose presence she ought to be 
covered, as they also are cover- 
ed in the presence of God, from 
a feeling of reverential awe 
(Isa. vi. 2.); comp. Philo. de 
Amore. But although in later 
writers (Tert. de Or. c. 12.; 
Orig. c. Cels. vy. 233.; Apost. 
Const. vill. 4.), there are allu- 
sions to such an especial pre- 
sence ofangelsat public worship, 
there is none such in the New 
Testament, beyond the general 
expression of their delight in 
anything good and holy (Luke 
xv. 10.; Matt. xvii. 10.); and 
it would, moreover, be introdu- 
cing an argument into the pas- 
sage wholly irrelevant to the 
context. The implied con- 
nexion indeed with the prece- 
ding verse by ova tod70, might 
be put aside, by supposing dia 
rovto to refer to dua Tovs ayyé- 
Aovs (comp. dio in Rom. ii. 1.), 
so as to be “ For this new rea- 
son, namely because of the 
angels.” But not to speak of 
the violence of such an inver- 
sion, it would still leave unex- 
plained the total want of con- 
tinuity with the succeeding 
verse and also with the words 
immediately preceding in this 
verse. It might be natural to 
say, ‘‘ Let a woman be veiled 
out of reverence to the angels;” 
but it seems too forced, even for 
the difficulties of this passage, 
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to say, * Let a woman wear 
the sign of subordination to her 
husband, out of reverence to 
the angels.” The only justifi- 
cation for so peculiar a use of 
é£oucia as has been given above, 
is to be found in the stress laid 
upon the subordination of the 
woman; whereas, according to 
this interpretation of dua Tovs 
ayyédous, the whole emphasis 
would be removed from this 
idea to another. Other expla- 
nations, such as that it means 
“on account of the bishops or 
rulers” (in allusion to the seven 
angels, in Rev. i. ii. iii.), or 
“on account of the spies” sent 
in to watch the Christian as- 
semblies(see James, 1.5.; Heb. 
xi. 31.); or “on account of the 
angels or messengers of the es- 
pousals sent to see the bride 
before marriage” (Lightfoot 
ad h. 1.), are hable to the same 
objections; and _ besides, are 
based on meanings of the word, 


‘themselves extremely doubtful, 


and not to be adopted, except 
where the context itself pre- 
pares the way for them. Nor 


ean dia Tovs ayyéXous be taken 


(as Heydenreich) for an adjura- 
tion “by the angels,” which 
must have been v7 (as in xy. 
31.), or égvémeoy (as in 1 Tim. 
v. 31.), or mpos with the geni- 
tive (as in classical Greek). 

It remains to give what, on 
the whole, though still beset 
with difficulty, seems most to 
meet the needs of the passage. 
The Apostle had dwelt on the 


VOL. J. 
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necessity of the subordination of 
the woman to man, as shown in 
all the passagesin the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, where the rela- 
tion of the sexes is described, 
viz, Gene. 26.5 ue. Se 238 
ui. 16. It is not impossible 
that the mention of these pas- 
sages may have carried on his 


. thoughts to the next and only 


kindred passage in Gen. vi. 4., 
in which those relations are 
described as subverted by the 
union of the daughters of men 
with the sons of God, and to 
the belief, founded on those 
words, which represented the 
use of the veil or covering as 
necessary to ward off the 
glances of angelic eyes that 
had then proved so fatal. In 
this case the sense would be 
‘In this subordination of the 
woman to man, we find the rea- 
son of the custom, which, in con- 
sequence of the sin of theangels, 
enjoins that the woman ought 
not to part with the sign that 
she is subject, not to them but 
to her husband. The authority 
of the husband is, as it were, 
enthroned visibly upon her head, 
in token that she belongs to 
him alone, and that she owes 
no allegiance to any one be- 
sides, no, not even to the angels 
who stand before the throne of 
God.” There would not, in 
this case, be any allusion to the 
evil spirits, any more than in 
the Greek text of Gen. vi. 4., 
where the same word, of dy- 
yeNor, is used for * the Sons of 
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God. That the Apostle should 
thus allude to the sin of the an- 
gels in Gen. vi. 4., is rendered 
probable by the undoubted re- 
ference to it in Jude, 6.; 2 Pet. 
ii. 4., where the context shows 
that the fall of the angels there 
spoken of is that which took 
place, not before the creation 
but before the Deluge, not 
from pride but lust. For the 
more particular connexion of it 
with the subject of this Chap- 
ter, compare the curiousapocry- 
phal work called the Testament 
of the XII. Patriarchs, which 
speaks of the watchers (éyp7)- 
yopot) before the Flood being 
attracted by the women adorn- 
ing their heads and faces; a 
practice which, it is said, they 
pursue because they have not 
authority (@€o0vctav) or power 
over man.* The sentiment of 
the passage is not easy to be 
understood, but is apparently 
founded on some train of 
thought like that of this verse. 
And for the belief that the veil 
or head-dress was regarded, 
either as a safeguard against 
the repetition of the angels’ sin, 
or as a commemoration of its 
first occurrence, see Tert. De 
Virg. vel. 7.; Propter Angelos 
scilicet quos legimus a Deo et 
celo excidisse propter concu- 
piscentiam fornicatorum; Ady. 
Mare. v. 8. 18.; Cor. Mil. 14.; 
Cult. Fam. 3.; Hab. Mil. 2. 
It was said by Rabbi Simeon, 
“Tf a woman’s head (or hair) is 


uncovered, evil spirits come and 
sit upon it, and destroy every- 
thing in the house” (Wetstein 
adh. 1.). Compare the story 
of Sara and Asmodeus, in 
the Book of Tobit (vi. 14. 
15.). The feeling of the East- 
ern world on the subject is 
well illustrated by the story 
related of Khadijah in the two 
most authentic biographies of 
Mahomet. It is thus given in 
Weil’s Mohamed der Prophet, 
p- 43.: “ Khadijah said to Mo- 
hamed after his first vision, ‘If 
the Angel appears, let me know.’ 
Gabriel again appeared, and he 
said to her, ‘I see him.’ She 
placed him first on her left, 
then on her right shoulder, and 
asked, ‘Seest thou him still?’ 
He answered, ‘ Yes.’ Then she 
said, ‘Turn, and lie on my bo- 
som.’ When he had so done, 
she asked again, ‘Seest thou 
him?’ He answered, ‘Yes.’ 
Then she took her veil from 
her head, and asked, ‘ Seest 
thou him still?’ This time he 
answered, ‘No.’ Then she said, 
‘By God, it is true, it is true it 
was an angel, and not a devil.’” 

On this story the Arabian 
biographerremarks :“ Khadijah 
knew from Waraka that a good 
angel must fly from before the 
face of an unveiled woman, 
whilst a devil would bear it 
well.” 

It is possible that, if the 
words dia Tovs ayyédous be so 
taken, the word 2€ovc/av might 


* Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V. T. i. 529. 
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be understood (not as the sign 
of the husband’s power over 
the woman, but in the sense 
most agreeable to the usage of 
the word itself) as the sign of 
the power or dignity of the 
woman over herself, protecting 
her from the intrusion of spirits, 
whether good or evil. In that 
case compare the use of 2£oucla 
in vil. 37. (2£ovolav eyev Trept 
Tov Lolov Jedjpatos). 

Whichever way, however, the 
first part of the verses be inter- 
preted, the explanation here 
given of the words “ because of 
the angels,” seems to be, the 
least improbable view of the 
passage. 

The only remaining, though 
perhaps the most important 
question connected with the 
text, is to ask why a train of 
argument, otherwise compara- 
tively simple, should be thus 
abruptly interrupted by allu- 
sions dificult in themselves, 
and rendered still more so by 
their conciseness. The most 
natural explanation seems to 
be that he was led by a train 
of association familiar to his 

readers, but lost to us. Such 
-is the allusion in 2 Thess. 
i. 5—7. “Remember ye not, 
that, when I was yet with you, 
IT told you these things? 
And now ye know what with- 
holdeth,” &c. Unless this be 
supposed, the passage must 


have been more difficult to 
them than to us; but we can 
easily imagine an argument in 
their letter, a conversation, a 
custom, to which he thus al- 
ludes in the midst of his own 
more serious reasoning. In that 
case, we may not only account 
for the introduction of the pas- 
sage itself, but for allusions 
which, though in themselves 
alien to the usual simplicity 
of the Apostle’s style, yet, as 
addressed merely to a_ local 
or transitory occasion, might 
well be couched in terms so 
obscure as to forbid in effect, 
if not in design, any certain 
or permanent inference from 
them for future ages. The 
difficulty of the text is, in fact, 
the safeguard against its mis- 
use. 

il. A qualification of verse 
9. <‘ Although there is this 
subordination, yet in their com- 
munion with Christ each is 
necessary to the other, and 
both are subordinate to God.” 
mAnv, “only.” 2 cupio, as we 
should say “in Christianity.” 

12. Referring to the crea- 
tion of woman in Gen. ii. 22. 
and the birth of man. 

é« Szod. For the climax 
comp. 1 Cor. ii. 23. 

14, A short summary of the 
argument, as in x. 15—38. 
here, as there, appealing to 
their common sense. ‘* Na- 
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ture” (7 dvous), te. “the 
natural distinction of the long 
tresses of the woman.” 

Here, as in verses 4. and 7., 
the example of the man is 
brought forward only for the 
sake of the contrast. Strictly 
speaking, the natural argument 
does not apply so strongly here. 
But at the time the Apostle 
wrote, and according to the ge- 
neral instincts of civilisation, 
the long hair in a man was 
regarded as a mark either of 
effeminacy or savage manners. 
Amongst the later Romans, 
especially since the year B.C. 
300, the long locks by which 


their ancestors were distin- 
cuished were laid aside, and 
the explanation of “ cesaries,” 
the hair of the male sex, from 
“credo,” to cut, although 
etymologically false, is his- 
torically true. And Juvenal 
speaks of the gathering up of 
the thick tresses into a golden 
head-dress, as the last climax 
of effeminacy and profligacy 
(Reticulumque comis auratum 
ingentibus implet, Sat. ii. 96). 
In the East, men usually shave 
the whole head, leaving only 
one long lock. 

15. mepsBoraiov. * Mantle” 
or “hood.” See on verse 6. 
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PARAPHRASE xI. 2—15.—“T now come to the regulations 
on particular subjects, which I laid down, and which 
on the whole you have well observed ; but there are ex- 
ceptions which I shall proceed to notice. 

“First there is the disuse of the head-dress by the 
women, in their public prayers and prophesyings. The 
gradations and distinctions of nature are not destroyed 
by Christianity ; on the contrary, the order of the suc- 
cessive stages of life and being is more clearly revealed 
by the opening of new spheres above the range of this 
visible world. Christis the ruling and controlling power, 
the universal prototype of every man,as the man is of 
the woman, and as God is of Christ Himself. Now, the 
best illustration of all these relations is that of the head 
to the body; for this reason, the human race, the 
Christian society, and every member of each, is repre- 
sented as part of Christ's body; He being, as it were, the 
head from which they derive their intelligence, their 
dignity, their life. The head, therefore, whether of 
male or female, is naturally invested with peculiar 
importance ; and we cannot treat with indifference the 
customs which enjoin that when the man appears 
in public, and therefore in the public worship of God, 
his head, which represents his Divine Master, is not 
to be profaned by those artificial coverings or or- 
naments, invented by the effeminacy of later times. In 
like manner woman is to appear with her head, the 
symbol of her husband, not defrauded of that respect- 
ful covering which nature suggests by the long tresses 
which it has given her, and which general custom has 
confirmed by making a shaven head the mark of female 
infamy. Even in the primeval records of the human 
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race, in those solemn passages which speak of the first 
institution of the relations of the sexes, you will see the 
grounds of this distinction. There we read that, whilst 
man represents the nature and the majesty of God, 
woman represents the majesty of her husband. It is 
from the uplifted open countenance, the “os sublime,” 
of man, that God is to receive glory; it is from the 
covered head and veiled face of woman, created from 
his side, and for his companionship, that man is to 
receive glory. Therefore it is that his authority ts 
to be seen visibly resting on her head in the covering 
which shrouds her from the view of those angelve 
beings who, as we read in those same primeval records, 
were the first to break through the sacred relation of 
man and wife, the first to entice her from that sub- 
jection to which God had appointed her, St is not, 
meant that in Christianity either man or wife is inde- 
pendent of each other. Hach by the very fact of their 
origin is dependent, one on the other, and both on God. 

“* But it needs no elaborate arguments to convince you 
of this, it is enough to appeal to the mere teaching of 
nature. Think of the degraded effeminate appearance 
presented by a man with long tresses of hair. Think 
of the glory in which a woman seems to be enveloped 
with her long hair flowing round her, the very image 
of the folds of the hood or mantle which is thrown 
about her in imitation of it.” 


ees 


Tue practical effect of this Section on the customs of 
Christendom, is well known. Whatever may have been 
its reception in the Church of Corinth, the recommen- 
dation of the Apostle has been so strictly complied 
with in later times, that in contradistinction to the 
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practice which prevails in Jewish synagogues and 
Mussulman mosques, no man, with a few exceptions in 
the north of Europe!, would think of entering a Christian 
place of worship with his head covered ; no female, with 
hers bare. What was in the first instance laid down as a 
sanction of the Grecian peplum in Christian assemblies, 
and as a restraint on the first excitement of Christian 
converts, is now observed in countries to which the 
details of Greek society are wholly unknown, in which 
ebullitions of wild fanaticism are the last evil to be 
dreaded in Christian worship. It is instructive to 
witness, even in trivial matters, so striking an instance 
of unconscious obedience to the incidental recommen- 
dation of one who then felt himself called upon to enforce 
it by a complicated and elaborate argument, which has 
in its turn afforded, by two obscure expressions (in 
verse 10.) an occasion for the diligence and ingenuity 
of scholar after scholar in the whole field of philological 
and antiquarian learning. 

But it is, perhaps, of more importance to ascertain 
the principles involved in the Apostle’s rule. These 
appear to be two: (1.) That Christianity does not 
directly affect the social relation of the sexes. That it 
has indirectly affected it, is indeed proved by the whole 
state of domestic society in modern Europe, in part, 
doubtless, owing to the infusion of Teutonic customs, 
but in part, and perhaps the greater part, owing to the 
gentleness and tenderness of the Christian character, as 
well as to the direct assertion of the spiritual equality of 
the sexes, not only in the Gospel narrative, but by the 
Apostle himself in his declaration that “in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.”? But here, as 


1 As, for example, some Dutch congregations, who only uncover their 
heads during the Psalmody. See Ludovicus Capellus, on xi. 4. 
* Gal. iii. 28, 
a4 
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in the case of slavery, it was of the highest im- 
portance to its ultimate success that the destined ame- 
lioration should take place by a gradual development of 
Christian principles, not by an abrupt and violent re- 
volution. To what excesses the alleged indifference to 
the distinction of sexes led in the 2nd 3rd and 4th 
centuries is well known; and it was, therefore, not 
without reason that in the first burst of excitement 
which accompanied the announcement of Christian free- 
dom, the Apostle should throw himself across its path, 
appeal to the earliest records of human society, the 
simplest instincts of natural taste and. decency, and 
suppress the first outward mark of the exception 
claimed by Christian prophetesses from ordinary social 
customs. The choice or rejection of the colour of a 
flag has been known to turn the tide of human revolu- 
tions. The sanction or rejection of the Grecian head- 
dress may be considered as the triumph of Apostolical 
order over fanatical anarchy. 

(2.) And this brings us to the second point worthy of 
note in this advice; namely, the solemn sanction given by 
the Apostle to what might be thought merely a local or 
national fashion or costume. In this instance it resulted 
in a great measure from the importance then attached, 
and justly, to the outward manifestations of character 
in costume'; and the same may be said of the allusions 
to dress in other parts of the Epistles.? But it is also 
remarkable as showing how completely the Apostle 
identified himself with what was, as far as appears, a 
merely Grecian custom, belonging in part, indeed, to 
the Oriental world generally ; but in part, peculiar to 
the Greeks. Seeing that it was an ancient national 
practice, he felt that it ought as fully to receive the 


1 See the annotations on verses 3. 6. 14. 
2 See xii. 23.; 1 Tim. ii. 9.; 1 Pet. iii. 3.; James, ii. 2. 
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sanction of the Christian Church, and deserved to be 
invested with the same hallowed associations as if 
it had come down from Abraham or Moses. And 
if the thoughts with which he brings it into con- 
nexion seem almost too sacred for an occasion and 
subject comparatively so insignificant, we must re- 
member that the vivid consciousness of the presence 
of Christ in all things justified to him the outward ex- 
pression of that which to us can only exist inwardly 
and ideally. To one thoroughly penetrated with the 
religious and serious sense of natural objects, 


“The meanest flower can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
And in like manner, to one who lived in the intense 
conviction that on him lay the awful responsibility of 
bringing the whole world into communion with Christ, 
there was no custom so trivial,—the head-dress, the flow- 
ing tresses of the woman, the relation of husband and 
wife, the relation of the woman to society in general, — 
that did not recall to his mind their common relation 
to Christ and to God. 
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(2.) Disputes in the Public Assemblies, and especially at the 
Lord’s Supper. 


XI. 16—34. 
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16. 17. These verses may be 
referred, either to the preceding 
context, ‘If any man choose 
to be contentious about the head- 
dress, it is enough to say that 
neither the Apostles nor the 
Churches generally have such 
a custom” 7. e. of contention; 
or to the following, as the be- 
ginning of a new subject, viz. 
the disputes in the Corinthian 
assemblies. This last seems pre- 
ferable, as the word giAoveixia 
points rather to party strife, 
such as he had described in 
i, 12., and again alludes to in 
verse 18., and with this agrees 
the reading of todTo 63 wapay- 
yéd\Ao ovx erawav, A. B.C}. 
F.G., instead of mapayyéd- 
Nov ovK érrawva, C*, D3, E. JK. 
or Tapayyéh\Aw ovK eTrALve, 
D!.: ‘This precept against 
discord I give, not praising you 
in this respect.” ov« éraweov 
refers apparently to the words 
in verse 3, “I praise you gene- 
rally, but not for this.” 

ouvepyeoGe refers to their 
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meetings generally. xpslocov 
and scc0v (both probably pro- 
nounced at this time, as in 
Romaic, with the same sound 
of the Italian 7) are probably 
put in juxtaposition, for the 
sake of the play on the words. 
Comp. the repetition of mapa 
in verse 23. 

18. It would seem from 
the words mpétov pév, as 
well as from the stress laid 
upon the divisions in verses 
16—19., that he had intended 
to speak at length of them 
here, but had been interrupted 
by his wish to proceed at once 
to the question of the Lord’s 
Supper, and either not resumed 
it at all, leaving it amongst the 
subjects reserved for future 
discussion in verse 34., or else 
resumed it in a different form 
in xii, 1. From the manner 
in which the subject is intro- 
duced as if for the first time, 
the “divisions” here spoken of 
can hardly be the same as 
those in i. 12., and the word 
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also seems inapplicable to the 
disputes in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, although 
he naturally passes from one 
to the other, as closely con- 
_ nected. 

pepos TL. 2. e. (not merely 


Batis “part, but) in great 
part.” See Thucyd. i. 23., vii. 
30. 


ev 2xkAnota, “in public as- 
semblies;” the article omitted 
as in English “when you 
meet in assembly,” t.e. “ assem- 
bly-wise.” 

19. aipécets. The context 
shows that this is merely an 
ageravated form of oyicpara. 
“I believe that there are divi- 
sions amongst you; for there 
must even (kav) be factions, in 
order to test those who are 
really good, and who rise above 
them.” The word “party ” 
expresses both the more neu- 
tral sense in which it is usu- 
ally employed (Acts, v. 17., 
Bae 2, XXIV. 0. Aj, xxvill. 
22.), and the darker sense in 
which it occurs here, and in 
Gal. v. 20.; 2 Pet. ii. 1. Jus- 
tin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryph. 
35.) attributes to our Lord 
Himself the words gécovta: ox t- 
OuaTa Kal alpécels. yap ex- 
presses the reason (not for the 
Apostle’s belief, but) for the 
fact itself. “ There are divi- 
sions, for it is a part of God’s 
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providence that there must 
be.” Compare Matt. xvui. 7. 
** Offences must needs come.” 
20. In order to enter into 
the following passage, it is ne- 
cessary to form some concep- 
tion of the celebration of the 
Eucharist in the <Apostolical 
Church. The earliest recorded 
instance of the practice may 
be taken as a type of the 
rest. ‘‘They continuing daily, 
with one accord in the Tem- 
ple (of Jerusalem), and dreak- 
eng bread from house to house 
(kX@VTés TE KAT OIKOV apToOV), 
in gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God and hay- 
ing favour with all the peo- 
ple.” Acts, 1.46. That this 
has reference to the Commu- 
nion is clear from the em- 
phatic expression of * breaking 
bread,” repeated from verse 
42.: “They were attending 
on the Apostles’ teaching, fel- 
lowship, and breaking of bread, 
and prayers,” where the inser- 
tion of the expression between 
two directly religious acts, 
clearly indicates that it has 
a religious character itself. 
** Breaking bread” would be 
obviously insufficient to de- 
scribe a common meal; where- 
as, if we suppose it to have 
been the characteristic act of 
the Eucharistic Supper, and 
to have been in fact its 
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earliest name, we can uwun- 
derstand how it can be used, 
without any further explana- 
tion, to express the whole 
ordinance. Compare the re- 
currence of the words (éxAa- 
cev aptov) at the opening of 
each of the four accounts of 
the institution, and “the bread 
which we break” (Tov diptov ov 
krAGpev), in the indisputable 
allusion to it in x. 16. From 
this account, then, we gather 
two things: (1.) That it was 
an act of religious worship, as 
appears from its being coupled 
with direct acts of prayer and 
praise ; the expression of Chris- 
tian devotion in private, as the 
Temple service was the ex- 
pression of their general de- 
votion in public. (2.) That it 
was in some manner either 
directly connected with or a 
part of a common daily meal. 
The words “daily” (xa? 
qepav), “in their private 
houses” (xat’ oixov), “partook 
of their food ” (ueteXdp Savoy 
Ths Tpopis), conjointly taken, 
admit of no other interpretation. 

With these indications agree 
all the other passages which 
mention it. In Acts, xx. 7., we 
read that “the disciples came 
together at Troas, on the first 
day of the week to break 
bread.” Were again the men- 
tion of the first day of the 
week, compared with 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1., and the apparent allu- 
sion to the day of the Resur- 
rection, indicates something of 


a solemn and religious charac- 
ter in the meeting of the dis- 
ciples, whereas all the rest of 
the accompaniments are those 
of an ordinary parting meal; 
the lateness of the hour, from 
evening to midnight and from 
midnight till the break of day; 
the long conversations (o- 
Ajoas not having yet acquired . 
its historical sense of ‘‘ preach- 
ing”); the taking of nou- 
rishment for his journey, which 
is immediately connected with 
the mention of the Apostle’s 
parting meal («Adcas dptov Kat 
yevodmsvos, where yevodmevos 
implies not merely “ eaten,” 
but ‘made a meal.” Compare 
Acts, x. 10.; Luke, xiv. 24.). 
More doubtful perhaps, but 
still in the same direction, even 
if it be not strictly an account 
of the Eucharist itself, is Acts, 
xxvil. 35., the narrative of 
which relates how that on 
board the ship, in the crisis of 
the storm, St. Paul “ took 
bread, and gave thanks to God: 
and when he had broken it, he 
began to eat. And then were 
they all of good cheer, and them- 
selves partook of the food.” 
That this was an ordinary meal 
is obvious; and as a great pro- 
portion of the crew were hea- 
thens, it could not have been, 
in the same sense as in the two 
previous passages, regarded as 
a full celebration of the Eu- 
charist. But the exact copy 
of the words of the first insti- 
tution, contained in the open- 
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ing of the transaction, could 
hardly have occurred, without 
intending to imply that there 
was at least a pointed reference 
to it in the Apostle’s act. 

The only remaining allu- 
sions to the celebration of the 
Eucharist in the New Testa- 
ment, are those contained in 


this Epistle, which still con- 


firm the practice as we find it 
in the Acts, although the spe- 
cial occasions for mentioning it 
give a greater prominence to 
other features in its obsery- 
ance. Thus, in x. 16—22., the 
designed contrast of it with 
the idol feasts leads the Apo- 
stle to lay especial stress on the 
idea and word of “ communion” 
(xowevia), which thus is for 
the first time introduced as its 
designation ; and for the same 
reason the cup, which in all the 
other places is either omitted 
altogether or mentioned subor- 
dinately, is for the sake of anti- 
thesis to the heathen libations 
brought forward prominently. 
Still the argument in x. 17. 
on which he chiefly rests, im- 
plies that the breaking of. the 
bread, as in the Acts, was the 
most significant part of the 
ceremony ; it was through it 
that the partakers became, or 
intimated that they were, no 
less than ‘‘ the body of Christ.” 
In like manner the union of 
the religious with the social 


element is also apparent, both 


in the comparison with the 
manna and the water in the 
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wilderness, which if used with 
a higher meaning, were yet in 
the first instance employed for 
common sustenance, and also 
with the idol feasts which, 
though . connected with sacri- 
fices, were yet in themselves 
social banquets; and hence in 
both cases the expression used 
is (not “ the altar of demons,” 
the “altar of the Lord,” but) 
‘“the table of demons,” “ the 
table of the Lord.” So too, 
the phrases used to imply 
the celebration, “ blessing, ” 
“ thanksgiving ” (eddoyia, x. 
16.; evyapicTd, x. 30.), indi- 
cate the thankful offering of 
the heart to God; and “the 
communion of the body and 
blood of Christ” (kowevia, x. 
16.) implies a complete identi- 
fication with Christ—both of 
these, feelings essentially so- 
lemn and religious; whilst on 
the other hand, the plural ex- 
pressions and the general turn 
of the argument (x. 4. 16. 17. 
21.) imply that throughout the 
ceremony, not merely one or 
two individuals, or sclected 
portions of the community, 
but the whole community of 
Christians as such, with all 
their imperfections and errors, 
bore their part. And a com- 
parison of x. 21. with x. 30. 
would seem to indicate such a 
close connexion between the 
ideas of the religious and the 
social meal interwoven, that 
some even conceived it to 
be possible to celebrate the 
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“breaking of bread” in the 
act of partaking of a feast of 
sacrificial food, where heathens 
were present (x. 27.). 

Such was the institution of 
which the Apostle proceeds to 
speak in the passage now be- 
fore us, and which presents 
substantially the same image. 
It is a social meal, where the 
hungry looked forward to sa- 
tisfying their wants (xi. 34.), 
and where some indulged even 
to. .excess. (an 212). Tt isva 
supper, that is, not merely a 
morsel of bread and a drop of 
wine taken in the early morn- 
ing, or in the seclusion of an 
Eastern noon, but the regular 
substantial meal of the day ; 
a supper (deézrvov, xi. 20.) at 
the usual hour after the sun 
had set, and therefore in its 
time, as well as in its festive 
accompaniments, recalling “the 
night” (xi. 23.) of the original 
institution, and agreeing with 
the account of the parting 
meal at Troas, in Acts, xx. 7. 
Everything in outward form 
still continued as it was in the 
earliest recorded instance of 
its celebration, in Acts ii. 46. 
But the inward spirit of har- 
mony, which, at that time, made 
it the natural expression of 
the feelings of “‘ those who had 
all things in common” (Acts, 
ii. 45.), the exulting joy (aya\- 
Aliaors) the unoffending and un- 
offended simplicity (aeons), 
which would then have made 
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disputes at such a moment 
impossible, had now begun to 
wax cold. So far as we 
can gather from the imperfect 
hints which are left to us, the 
sacred meal, which in itself 
seemed the most fitting ex- 
pression of the whole Christian 
life, where all things, “ whether 
they ate or drank,” could be 
done “ to the glory of God,” 
seemed in danger of being 
swallowed up in the common 
worldly disputes of precedence 
orevenofrevelry. That it was 
disputes of this kind against 
which the Apostle here speaks 
seems clear, both from the 
context of the passage, “If 
any man seem to be conten- 
tious,” “I hear that there are 
divisions,” ‘ parties,” (xi. 16. 
18. 19.), and also from the spe- 
cific allusions to them in xi. 
21. 22. 33. But in what way 
they originated, or what form 
they took, is difficult to per- 
ceive clearly. The most pro- 
bable explanation seems to he, 
that, whether or not the meal 
here spoken of was connected 
with the later agape, or “ love 
feasts,” it was (as might be in- 
ferred, from its connexion in 
Acts, 11. 46., with the com- 
munity of goods) intended to 
express in the strongest form 
the bond between the whole 
Christian society; and, there- 
fore, it would follow, that, 
as in a Greek dining-club * 
(Zpavos), it was often the prac- 


* See Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, i. 264. 
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tice for the richer members of 
the club to supply the wants 
of the poorer; so here the 
banquet, which was chiefly 
provided by the rich, was de- 
signed to be enjoyed by all 
equally and at the same time. 
But this was not observed; the 
same distinctions of rank in the 
Christian assemblies, against 
which St. James protests (ii. 
1—4.) to his Jewish hearers, 
broke out on these occasions 
in the Gentile Church at 
Corinth; the richer members, 
following, probably, the ex- 
ample of the common Grecian 
clubs, seized upon the portion 
of the food which they had 
brought, before the poorer 
members could get hold of it 
(see xi. 22.), alleging, in their 
defence (xi. 30.), that they 
were hungry and could not 
wait; and the consequence was 
a scene of general disorder 
(xi. 21.), and a complete dis- 
ruption of the unity which the 
feast was intended to promote. 
The practice of the Grecian 
clubs was for each guest to 
eat that which he brought with 
him in his own basket (Athen. 
vill. 17. p. 365.). And the rule 
recommended by Socrates in 
order to prevent disorder (Xen. 
Mem. iii. 14. 1.) was, as 
here by St. Paul, that they 
should not begin to eat till the 
contents of each basket were 
placed in public on the table. 


It was to put down this 
practice that St. Paul here 


_ brings forward more strongly, 


as it would seem, than had 
been before customary, the re- 
ligious, as distinguished from 
the social, character of the 
supper, and by recalling to 
their minds the solemnity of 
the original institution, im- 
presses upon them the danger 
they incurred by this desecra- 
tion of it. It was not merely 
that the order of the assembly 
was disturbed, but that the 
original institution (so empha- 
tically alluded to in x. 16— 
22.) of partaking in one and 
the same loaf, in one and the 
same cup, was rendered im- 
possible. ‘The practice men- 
tioned in Iven. Fragm. (Venice 
edition, vol. 11. p. 10.), of offer- 
ing part of the bread and wine 
as oblations, was probably a 
vestige of the original Chris- 
tian practice (here urged by 
the Apostle, in opposition to 
the Corinthian heathen prac- 
tice) of placing all the food 
that was brought on the com- 
mon public table, and then 
partaking of it.* 

20. mi To avTo = Ga, “at the 
same place and time.” Comp. 
Acts; 1. 15,5 i. 442,11. 1. 

ouKzoTW,K.T r% In your 
meetings there is no such 
thing as eating the Lord’s Sup- 
per; for it is rather the case 
that each takes his own supper 


* See the remarks of Mr. Blakesley, in his “ Prelectio Academica in 
Scholis Cantabrigiensibus habita,” 1849. 
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before another, as he eats; and 
the consequence is, that whilst 
one has not been able to par- 
take of the bread at all, another 
has even drunk the wine re- 
served for the end of the feast, 
almost to intoxication.” 
kuptaxoy Ostrvov. Although 
the epithet here is evidently 
used in contradistinction to 
iotov, the adjectival form, as in 
Kuplakn 7épa (Rey. i. 10.), in- 
dicates that it was already the 
fixed name of the institution. 
21. 2v TO dayety is “in the 
meal.” For its position at 
the end of the sentence, com- 
pare wins, Le tecsL0., xv. 19: 
The phrase “ takes before 
another,” evidently implies 
that each man helped himself ; 
that there was nothing cor- 
responding to what in later 
times is called “an admini- 
stration of the supper.” Com- 
pare the expressions “ we break 
the bread,” in x. 18. See also 
Tertullian, De Coron. Mil. 3., 
noticing the change in his own 
time. , 
os pév, t.e. * the poor man.” 
ds Og we. “the rich man.” 
peOve. The use of this word 
in John u. 10. show that it 
need not be always taken of 
intoxication; but this is its 
natural meaning in most pas- 
sages. See Matt. xxiv. 49.; 
Acts, 1. 1525" nese. ev. 7. 
22. 23. wn yap oixias ovK 


2B es ohn s 
EyYW Yap TapEera- 
> érawéow, 


éyete; ‘“* Why surely ye are 
not without houses?” tis 
éxkAnolas Tod Izod. i.e. * The 
whole assembly which you thus 
divide and distract, and yet in 
which God dwells.” Comp. x. 
32., where the phrase is also 
used with regard to the public 
assemblage for the Eucharist. 
Katacyvvere, 2. e. “by making 
their poverty apparent.” ods 
Ln exovtas, ‘the poor.” Com- 
pare Luke, ii. 11. 

TL simw; “* what am I to 
say?” alluding, as in verse 17., 
to verse 2., as if it was “ How- 
ever much you think your- 
selves deserving of praise for 
having kept my commands 
(mapaddces), you have not 
done so; for my communication 
from the Lord, which I com- 
mended (zrapéd@xa) to you, 
was quite otherwise.” gy, in 
contradistinction to their prac- 
tice: “J, whatever you may 
have done or thought.” vapé- 
AaBov ato Tov Kupiov. The 
word vapa, rather than azo, 
would have been most natural ; 
but azo may have been chosen 
here to avoid the triple repe- 
tition of wapa. That he does 
not mean that he derived his 
knowledge of the fact from 
immediate revelation, may be 
inferred from the use of the 
same words, wapé\a8ov and 
Tapeowxa, in xv. 4., where he 
is speaking of the death and 
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resurrection of Christ, and 
where he does not introduce the 
phrase azo xupiov. But the in- 
troduction of that phrase “ from 
the Lord” may perhaps mean 
that he had confirmed to him by 
immediate revelation, what he 
already knew as a fact. 
23—27. It is necessary to 
pause for a moment, to consider 
the importance of the ensuing 
verses. They form probably the 
earliest record of the institution 
of the Eucharist, and they con- 
tain also the earliest recorded 
speech of our Lord. Twenty 
years, indeed, had elapsed since 
their utterance; but there can 
be no doubt that the Apostle 
regarded them as_ perfectly 
authentic; and however we 
explain the words “I received 
them from the Lord,” there 
still remains the external evi- 
dence on which they had been 
communicated to him, as well 
as the internal evidence to 
himself which he had from 
the further revelation to which 
he appeals. To explain them 
at any length, or to adjust 
their relation to the other 
three versions in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, would 
be to encroach on questions 
belonging only to the Gospel 
narrative; yet those who are 
familiar with these questions 
will observe: (1.) That their 
almost exact coincidence with 
the account in St. Luke is 


\WVOlig lg 


R 


important, as confirming the 
tradition of the author of that 
Gospel being the same as the 
companion of St. Paul. (2.) 
That in this, the most ancient 
record of certainly one of the 
most important speeches of 
our Lord, it is possible to dis- 
cern elements of the discourses 
in St. John’s Gospel. John, vi. 
dd 00-3, Xv. 1—6.- (3. )-uhat 
even in the four extant versions 
of this short passage, there are 
yet verbal variations of such 
an extent as to show incon- 
testably, that it was the sub- 
stance, rather than the exact 
words, which the Apostle and 
the Evangelists aimed at pro- 
ducing. (4.) That there is an 
appearance of fixed order, es- 
pecially in the opening words, 
0 Kuptos "Incovs év TH vuKT 7 


mapeotoeTo, which indicates 
that it had already become a 
familiar formula. (5.) That 


it implies on the part of his 
hearers a tolerably complete 
acquaintance with the history 
of the Betrayal and Passion, 
as, indeed, the Apostle himself 
implies in the phrase 6 «ai wa- 
p2dxa, and also in the previous 
allusions to the words of the 
institution, in x. 16. 

The word zrapedideTo in the 
sense of “ betrayal” is curious, 
as following on vrapédexa, in 
the sense of “ communicated; ” 
but its frequent occurrence in 
the Gospel narrative for the 
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Betrayal leaves no doubt that 
such is its sense here. Comp. 
the like variation of meaning 
in 2 Cor. i. 7. wapaxddeoan, 
Tapaxar®, Rom. xii. 13. 14. 
duoKovTes .. . Su@kovtas. Pos- 
sibly the play of sound on 
the three compounds of wapa 
is intentional. The imperfect 
tense expresses “ the plot was 
preparing,” “was to be.” doror, 
a loak. \smee x, 17. 

24. TO oa TO UTEP Dav 
(A.B. C1), cr@pevov (C%. D3. 
E. F.G. I. K.), Spumréuevov 
(D.). Both from authority, 
and from its abrupt simplicity, 
TO uTép vuav is the probable 
reading, This is my body 
which is for you ;” varied, per- 
haps, from Luke, xxii. 22., be- 
cause of the Apostle’s strong 
sense of the ideal or spiritual 
nature of the Lord’s body. 
See x. 17. But it is possible 
that «X@puevov may have been 
omitted in the MSS. from a 
fear lest it should contradict 
John; xix. 36..>°° A bone of 
him shall not be broken;” and 
that, for the same reason, Jpu7r- 
Topevov (“bruised”) was sub- 
stituted in D. If it should be 
genuine, it is used in particular 
reference to the breaking of 
the bread, and hence the pre- 
sent tense. Comp. dv craper, 
x.16., The word «r@peVv0s Is, 
however, applied in Joseph. 


~ ~ ig 
TOUTO TOLEITE, Od 
> KAdwevor. 


B. J. ii. 12., to the breaking 
and distorting of the body by 
torture. 

Tovuto roveite. “ This do,” 
both as applied to the bread 
and the cup, must refer to the 
* thanksgiving,” just described 
( ebyapiorijcas), ‘* Give thanks 
to God in remembrance of 
Me, in all your meals.” 

The exact similarity of the 
phrase, ‘ Likewise the cup 
after supper,” to Luke, xxii. 
20., is the more remarkable, 
because the words “ after sup- 
per” (weta TO deitvjcat), al- 
though natural in this context 
as giving the order of events, 
rather interferes with it in the 
Gospel narrative, where the in- 
ference from the general de- 
scription would have been that 
the breaking of the bread as 
well as the blessing of the cup 
succeeded the supper, whereas 
the emphatic insertion of these 
words between the two implies 
that the bread was blessed at 
the commencement, and the 
cup at the end of the supper. 
Probably in both cases the 
description is founded on a 
fixed formula which both the 
Apostle and Evangelists have 
retained without alteration. 
That the cup closed the meal 
agrees with the blessing of the 
eup after the Paschal feast, 
like a “ grace” at the end; as 
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the blessing of the bread had 
been like a “grace” at the be- 
ginning (see Mishna, Pesachim, 
Ere Xenlis))s 

“Tn my blood” (év T@ 2u0 al- 
pate). This form, which is pecu- 
liar to this passage and Luke, 
xxii. 20., seems to mean: “This 
cup is the new covenant signed 
or written in my blood,” with 
the double allusion to the liba- 
tions which accompanied every 
ancient treaty (hence the ve- 
ry word o7ovéai, * libations,” 
came to mean “ treaty” or 
“truce”); and also to the blood 
either of sacrifices, or, as in 
Arabian customs (Herod. 11. 
8.), of the parties contracting 
the treaty. Comp. Heb. ix. 18 
—20., where, however, the idea 
of a testament is introduced, 
which, properly speaking, does 
not belong to this passage. 
“The new covenant,” as dis- 
tinct from the Mosaic. See Ex. 
xxiv. 8.: ‘ Behold the blood 
of the covenant, which the 
Lord hath made with you.” 

26. ocdkis yap éav éobinte, 
x.7.. This verse is, strictly 
speaking, not the words of our 
Lord, but of St. Paul. But 
the two are allowed to run into 
each other, so that it cannot 
exactly be defined where one 
ends and the other begins. 
Compare parallel instances in 
John, ii. 16—21., which is in 
like manner a continuation of 
our Lord’sspeech; and John, iii. 
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31—36., of that of the Baptist. 
“Not only in the original 
feast, but at all your feasts.” 
These words are emphatically 
introduced, as the thought con- 
veyed in them is carried on 
to the next verse, in order to 
indicate the continuance and 
identity of the original meal 
with its subsequent celebra- 
tions. “ Not only on that one 
occasion, but on all future occa- 
sions.” There may also be the 
further object of showing that 
in the original institution the 
intention was that they should 
commemorate the Lord’s death, 
not only on stated occasions, 
but at all their meals, * whenever 
they ate bread and drank wine.” 
(See p. 248.,and note on xi. 20.) 

Two characteristics of the 
Eucharist are here given: (1.) 
KatayyédAste. * You preach,” 
or “announce,” according to 
the constant usage of the word 
(ii. 1., 1x. 14., Acts passim), as 
if he said, “The Lord’s Supper 
is a living sermon; an acted 
discourse.” It is the death of 
our Lord, which was chiefly 
intended to be commemorated, 
and hence the stress laid in 
ver. 23. on the Betrayal. (2.) It 
was intended to supply, by a 
visible memorial, the absence 
of the Lord, * until He come,” 
the sense being brought out 
more strongly by the near ex- 
pectation of His return. Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 29 Both points 
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are well expressed by Bengel: 
** Hze memoria est intima et 
Vividissima, ut est liberorum 
erga parentes, sponse vel con- 
jugis erga maritum, fratris 
erga fratrem, cum fide, amore, 
desiderio, spe, gaudio, obse- 
quio conjuncta, summam sta- 
tis Christiani complexa. Hee 
ratio viget a clausula ultimi 
cum discipulis convivil usque 
ad adventum. Hoc mysterium 
duo tempora extrema conjun- 
git.” 

27. This is the conclusion: 
** Therefore he who partakes 
of this feast unworthily, is 
guilty of a sin against the 
body and blood of Christ.” As 
in x. 16., he had referred to 
the original words of Christ to 
show of what they partook; 
so here he refers to the same 
words, to show against what 
they sinned. As in vi. 18. 
19., he had shown that sen- 
suality was a sin against the 
temple of the Spirit, and in 
vill. 12., that indifference to 
another’s welfare was a sin 
against Christ, so here he 
shows that to partake of the 
Christian meal in a manner 
unworthy of its meaning, was 
to have offended against the 
majesty of what Christ had 
Himself called His body and 
His blood. 


) wivy, “or drink,” (B. C. 
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DE. FioG., DK; Varleate: 
Italic, and Syriac versions) is 
the true reading, ‘* Whoever 
partakes of either part of the 
feast unworthily,” implying, 
like the words ‘‘after supper” 
in verse 25., that, in his con- 
ception of the supper, the 
bread and the cup were not, 
as now, inseparably united; 
but that the cup succeeded the 
bread after a long interval; and 
that therefore a profanation 
which might apply to one, 
would not of necessity apply 
to the other. Probably from 
the wish to accommodate the 
text to the change of custom, 
A. reads «ai, and the English 
translators, either from this, or 
from a fear of countenancing 
the Roman Catholic practice 
of administering the bread 
without the cup, have unwar- 
rantably rendered 7), “ and.” 

évoyos is usually followed 
by a dative; but in the New 
Testament more frequently, 
as here, by a genitive. It is 
used of the punishment in- 
curred by guilt (as in Matt. 
xxvi. 66. ;- Mark, xiy.- 6425 
Heb. 11. 15.), of the law in- 
fringed by guilt (James, i. 
10.), and of the tribunal 
which awards the punishment 
(Matt. v. 21. 22.). The prez 
sent case presents a mixture of 
the two last uses. 
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28. avOpwros, i. e. ExacTos, 
“every one,” like the Hebrew 
vox, or the German “ man.” 


In this and the following verses, 
the phrases, Soxiudfetw savor, 
dvaxpivev To coma, Siexpivopev 
éauTovs, appear to express the 
same act; whilst the conse- 
quences of the omission of this 
act are expressed by xpiua 2o- 
Olav, and éxpwopueba. Siaxptyva 
is used in this passage for the 
sake of the play upon xpivo 
“to judge” (see verses 17. and 
23.); but in itself it never 
means ‘‘to judge” in the sense 
of “ condemning,” but, as here, 
only in the sense of *dis- 
tinguishing” or “ discerning.” 
(Comp. xiv. 29., where it is 
used of the distinguishing of 
true from false prophets.) The 
sense, therefore, will be: “ Let 
every one examine the state 
of his heart and mind, iz. e. 
to see whether he is likely 
to be guilty of the profana- 
tion here condemned; for, if 
he does not so examine him- 
self, if he does not discern that 
the body of the Lord is in 
himself, and in the Christian 
society, and that it is as the 
body of the Lord, or as a mem- 
ber of that body that he par- 
takes of the bread, then heavy 
judgments will follow.” This 
is harsh; but not more so than 
other explanations, and it has 


> add tod xuptov. 


the advantage of giving a uni- 
form sense to dvaxpive through- 
out, and of agreeing with the 
Apostle’s final conclusion in 
verse 34. The identification of 
the “body of the Lord” with 
the believer himself, is based 
on the idea elsewhere noticed 
(x. 17.), that the body of Christ 
is now to be found in the 
human race, the Christian so- 
ciety, or its members severally ; 
and this is, in x. 17., stated 
expressly in regard to the 
Eucharist, as if St. Paul saw in 
our Lord’s words, “ This is my 
body ;” a declaration that the 
bread or loaf which He broke, 
was the symbol of that body 
which He should leave behind 
Him upon earth, in the society 
of Christians. If this truth 
were recognised, then the Lord’s 
Supper would be properly cele- 
brated; but, if Christians re- 
garded themselves as having 
no connexion with their bre- 
thren, the Supper would be 
profaned and turned into a 
common meal. This meaning 
is strengthened by the true 
reading of A. B. C.}, omitting 
Tov xupiov, which is found in 
C*. D. E. F. G. J. K. Had the 
Apostle meant to say that * the 
body” spoken of was in any 
peculiar and special sense the 
actual body of Christ, he 
would not have left it thus 
2 
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ambiguous. But by using the 
words, “ the body” (To cama), 
by itself, though he doubtless 
refers back to “the body of 
the Lord,” in verse 27., he 
leaves it open to his readers to 
apply it to themselves or to 
the whole society. And thus 
the translation of the Authiopic 
Version, “If his soul be not 
pure,” though not an exact 
version of the words pu) Sd:a- 
Kpivov 70 o@ma, truly represents 
their spirit. 

30. In the sicknesses and 
deaths which prevailed at Co- 
rinth the Apostle calls upon 
the Corinthians to witness the 
judgments on their profana- 
tion of the Supper. It may be 
that these sicknesses were the 
direct consequences of the ex- 
cesses which seem implied in 
verses 22. and 34.; but in any 
case, there must have been 
some connexion not evident 
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to us, which would lead the 
Corinthians to recognise the 
truth of his remark. a@ppworor, 
stronger than ao@evets. 

31. “If we had judged 
(Suexpivowev) ourselves, these 
judgments would not have 
fallen upon us from God (ov« 
av éxpwvome0a).” 

32. xpivw is here repres 
sented as a middle stage be- 
tween dvaxpive and Kataxpivo. 
For the contrast of «pive and 
KaTaKpiv®, compare ypasvot 
and xataypwpevot, vil. 30. 
Zyovtes and xatéyovtes, 2 Cor. 
vi. 10. For the general idea. 
compare v. 5.; 1 Tim. i. 20. 
TApeOWKA TO TATAVA, iva Trat- 
dev0Gar wn Bracdnusiv. 

33. éxdéyeos, te. “wait for 
the arrival of the poorer bre- 
thren,” as in xvi. 11. Com- 
pare verse 21. This is the 
practical conclusion of the 
whole subject. 
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PaRAPHRASE Xt. 16—34.—“T now proceed, in the second 
place, to condemn the party spirit and divisions which 
prevailin your public assemblies ; which must indeed be 
expected, because it is necessary that the good should be 
thereby tested ; but of this hereafter. One of the most 
fatal instances of these divisions is that between the rich 
and poor, which takes place at the meal where you 
celebrate the Last Supper of the Lord. You remember 
the account of its original institution as I commu- 
nicated it to you from Christ Himself ; you remember 
how Le called the bread His body, and the cup the 
covenant sealed by His blood ; and how He spoke of it 
as continuing for a memorial of His death until His 
return. Every unworthy celebration of this meal, there- 
fore, is a sin against His body and blood. His body 
is in yourselves, uf you will but look for it there. To 
partake of it without this consciousness of solemn 
communion with Him and with each other, is to provoke. 
those judgments of sickness and death which have in 
fact been so frequent amongst you. To judge ourselves 
is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the Lord, 
whose institution we else profane; as LHis judgment 
by these outward misfortunes is the only way to save us 
from that heavier judgment which awaits the unbelieving 
world. Therefore, to sum up the matter practically, 
remember that in these feasts you must wait for each 
other; and those who come merely for the sake of 
eating and drinking, had better take their meals pri- 
vately at home.” 


Ir has been truly said, though with some exaggeration, 
that for many centuries the history of the Eucharist 
rR 4 
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might be considered as a history of the Christian 
Church. And certainly this passage may be regarded 
as occupying in that history, whether in its narrower or 
larger sphere, a point of remarkable significance. On 
the one hand, we may take our stand upon it, and look 
back through its medium, on some of the institutions 
and feelings most peculiar to the first commencement 
of the Apostolic age. We see the most sacred ordinance 
of the Christian religion as it was celebrated by those 
in whose minds the earthly and the heavenly, the social 
and the religious aspect of life were indistinguishably 
blended. We see the banquet spread in the late even- 
ing, after the sun had set behind the western ridge 
of the hills of Achaia; we see the many torches! 
blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
upper room, where, as was their wont, the Christian 
community assembled; we see the couches laid and 
the walls hung’, after the manner of the East, as on the 
night of the betrayal; we see® the sacred loaf repre- 
senting, in its compact unity, the harmony of the whole 
society ; we hear the blessing or thanksgiving on the 
cup“, responded to by the joint ‘“ Amen,” such as even 
three centuries later is described as like a peal of 
thunder; we witness the complete realisation in out- 
ward form, of the Apostle’s words, suggested doubtless 
by the sight of the meal and the sacrament blended thus 
together, “ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.”° “ Whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by Him.” ® 


1 Naprddec teavai, Acts, xx. 8. * brépwor éorpwpévov, Matt. xxvi. 

3 1 Cor. x. 172, x1:,29: = 5x, Bille Se Colninealie 

® Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing, to this union of social inter- 
course with religious worship, is to be found in the services of the Coptic 
Church. The Eucharist indeed is even more divested of its character of a 
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This is one side of the picture; but there is another 
side, which is exhibited here also, and which imparts to 
this passage its peculiar interest. Already the difficulties 
of bringing an ideal and an actual life together make 
themselves felt. What the falsehoods of Ananias and 
Sapphira were to the community of property at Jerusa- 
lem, that the excesses and disorders of the Corinthian 
Christians were to the primitive celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. The time was come, when the secular and the 
spiritual had to be disentangled one from the other; the 
“simplicity” and ‘oladness” of the first Apostolical 
communion was gradually to retire before the Aposto- 
lical rebuke. The question arose whether the majesty, 
the tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost in a 
senseless orgy, and it is (humanly speaking) by means of 
this verdict of the Apostle against the Corinthian Church, 
that the form of the primitive practice was altered, in 
order to save the spirit of the original institution. 
It is of the more importance to remember the extent 
of the danger to which the celebration of the Eucharist 
was then exposed; because a great part of its sub- 
sequent history would seem to be a reaction, in part 
just, in part exaggerated, against the corruption which 
then threatened it; a reaction encouraged by the ex- 
treme severity with which that corruption is denounced 
by the Apostle, and which was itself called forth by 
the greatness of the crisis. This is the last mention 
of the administration of the Lord’s Supper, accord- 
ing to the ancient fashion; the “Supper” itself had 


supper, than in the Western Churches. But there is an air of primitive 
freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the prayers of the general 
service, which, bearing as it does the marks of long antiquity, conveyed to 
me, on the one occasion on which I witnessed the worship of the Copts in their 
cathedral at Cairo, a livelier image of the early Christian assemblies than 
anything else [ ever saw. 
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ceased to be a supper, as early as the beginning of the 
first century, aswe learn from the Epistles of the younger 
Pliny'; and was celebrated, if not very early in the morn- 
ing, at least before the night, although in some Egyptian 
cities the practice of partaking of it on the evenings of 
Saturday still continued in the fourth century.? The 
social meal was divided from it under the name of 
“ Aoape,” or ‘ Love-feast,” but still continued to be 
celebrated within the walls of churches as late as the 
fifth century, after which it disappears, having been 
already condemned by councils on account of abuses 
similar to those here described at Corinth? Thus the 
Eucharist became more and more set apart as a dis- 
tinct sacred ordinance; it withdrew more and more 
from the possibility of the Corinthian desecration, 
till at last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery 
which has attached to it, in the highest degree, in the 
Churches of the East, but in some degree in the Churches 
of the West also, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
Beginning under the simple name of “the breaking 
of bread,” and known from this Epistle by the social 
and almost festive appellations of the ‘‘ Communion,” 
and “the Lord’s Supper,”’—it first receives in Pliny 
the name of “Sacramentum,” and in Justin Martyr 
that of ‘ EKucharistia;” both, indeed, indicating ideas of 
strictly Apostolical origin, though more closely con- 
nected with the words, and less with the act, than would 
have been the case in the first Apostolical times; till 
in the days of Chrysostom it presents itself to us 
under the formidable name of the “ Dreadful Sacri- 
fice.” 


These two views of the Lord’s Supper have been thus 


Wess Vc * Sozomen, A. If. vii. 19. 
5 Bingham’s Antiquities, book xv. ch. 7. 
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set forth in this place side by side; because, as has 
been said, they both to a certain extent appear together 
in this Chapter. A careful investigation of the passage 
will probably lead to the conclusion that as, on the one 
hand, the general view of the Apostolical practice, its 
simplicity, and its festivity, as implied in the Apostle’s 
arguments and in his designation of the ordinance, 
have been in later times too much underrated; so on 
the other hand, the severity of his denunciation against 
unworthy partakers has been too generally and too 
rigorously enforced ; because the particular object, and 
the particular need of his rebuke at that time, have 
not been clearly understood. The Holy Communion 
can never be again exactly what it was then; and 
therefore, although his words will always impart to the 
great ordinance of Christian worship a peculiar solem- 
nity, yet the real lesson which they convey relates now 
more directly to such general occasions as that out of 
which his warning grew, than to the ordinance itself. 
The joy and almost merriment of the first Christian 
converts after the day of Pentecost could not now be 
applied to the Eucharist as it was then, without fear 
of great profaneness and levity. But the record of it 
implies that with a serious and religious life generally 
there is nothing incompatible in the freest play of 
cheerful and innocent gaiety. In like manner, although 
we cannot without superstition imagine that the judg- 
ments which the Apostle denounced will fall on a 
desecration of the Communion different in all its cir- 
cumstances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet 
there may still be an irreverence towards sacred things, 
a want of brotherly kindness, a dulness in discerning 
the presence of Christ, even in our common meals, 
which may make us fear “lest we eat and drink con- 
demnation to ourselves.” And in the Communion 
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itself the Apostle’s words are instructive as reminding 
us that “‘the body of the Lord,” to which he looked 
was, as elsewhere in his writings, so here, the body 
which is represented by the whole Christian society. 
So the Apostle conceives it to be in all times and places, 
and not least in the institution especially intended to 
exhibit the unity and community of interests, feelings, 
and affections, to produce which is always described 
as one chief purpose of the Death of Christ, shown forth 
in the Lord’s Supper. 
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(3.) The Spiritual Gifts. 
XIT. 1—XIV. 40. 


(a.) Unity and Variety of the Spiritual Gifts. 
XII. 1—30. 
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XII. One of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the Apostolical 
age was the possession of what 
are here called “spiritual gifts,” 
the signs that there was mo- 
ving to and fro in the Church 
a mighty rushing wind, a spi- 
rit of life, and freedom, and 
energy, which stirred the dry 
bones of the world, and made 
those who felt its influence 
conscious that they were alive, 
though all around was dead. 
Before this consciousness of 
a higher power than their 
own, the ordinary and natural 
faculties of the human mind 
seemed to retire, to make way 
for loftier aspirations, more 
immediate intimations of the 
Divine will, more visible mani- 
festations of the Divine power 
than had ever before been ac- 
corded. Every believer, male 
or female, old or young, free or 
slave, found himself instinct 
with this new life, varying in 
degree, and according to the 
strength of his natural mind 
and character, but still suffi- 
ciently powerful to be a con- 
stant witness to him of the 
reality of the new faith which 
it had accompanied. It resem- 
bled in some degree the inspi- 


to) 
rations of the Jewish Judges, 


Psalmists, and Prophets; it 
may be illustrated by the ec- 
stasies and visions of prophets 
and dreamers in all religions ; 
but in its energy and univer- 
sality, it was peculiar to the 
Christian society of the Apo- 
stolical age. 

It may easily be conceived 
that this new life was liable to 
much confusion and excite- 
ment, especially in a society 
where the principle of moral 
stability was not developed 
commensurately with it. Such 
was, we know, the state of 
Corinth. ‘They had, on the one 
hand, been “in everything en- 
riched by Christ, in all utter- 
ance, and in all knowledge,” 
“coming behind in no gift” 
G. 5. 6. 7.); but, on the other 
hand, the same contentious 
spirit which had turned the 
most sacred names into party 
watchwords, and profaned the 
celebration of the Sapper of the 
Lord, was ready to avail itself 
of the openings for vanity and 
ambition afforded by the dis- 
tinctions of the different gifts. 
Accordingly, various disorders 
arose; every one thought of 
himself, and no one of his neigh- 
bour’s good; and as a natural 
consequence, those gifts were 
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most highly honoured and co- 
veted, not which were most 
useful, but which were most as- 
tonishing. Amongst these the 
oift of tongues rose pre-eml- 
nent, as being i in itself the most 
expressive of the new spiritual 
life; the very words, “spiritual 
eifts,” “spiritual man ” (rvevpa- 
Tika, XIV. 1.3 TVEUMATLKOS, XIV. 
37.),seem, in common parlance, 
to have been exclusively appro- 
priated to it; and the other gifts, 
especially that of prophecy, 
seem to have been despised, as 
hardly proceeding from the same 
Divine source. It is to combat 
this particular exemplification 
of the factious and disorderly 
spirit which he had noticed in 
xi. 16—19., that the Apostle 
proceeds to show: (a.) That 
all the gifts, which were be- 
stowed upon the Church, equal- 
ly proceeded from the Spirit 
(xii, 1—31.). (d.) That Love 
was to be their guide in all 
things, xii. 32—xiii. 13. (c¢.) 
That therefore the most useful 
were also the most exalted gifts 
(xiv. 1—25.). (d.) That or- 
der was to prevail throughout 
(xiv. 26—40.). 

1. epi 6& Tov mvevwatiKov. 
The construction is the same as 
in vii. 1. 25., vill. 1. The word 
is probably neuter, as in the 
parallel constructions of vii. 1., 
viii. 1., and as in the use of the 
word in 1x. tle, xiv. 1. » The 
sense is probably “spiritual 
gifts” generally, though witha 


THE CORINTHIANS. 
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particular allusion, as must be 
inferred from the use of it in 
xive 1. 37., to the put: oe 
tongues.” If it be neuter, it 
should be translated rather “the 
things of the Spirit,” than 
“the gifts of the Spirit,” as ta 
mvevpatika seems more natu- 
rally to stand alone, and the 
word yapicua is only found 
expressly joined with it once, 
Rom. 1. 11. 

“JT would not have you ig- 
norant, asim vil. te. x Ie 

2. 3. The stress in these two 
verses is laid on the last clause, 
and the argument would pro- 
bably be rendered clearer by a 
greater use of particles, as if it 
were mote pev 20vn ATE, . . VOV 
6s muatevovtes. © Avabswa” wev 
"I naovs” ovdsts ... AAA@V ALY El, 
‘“Kupios” 68 “’Inaobs” ovdels 
Agyee ef pn) ev TrvevpaTL aylo. 

The argument is: ‘ You 
maintain that the influence of 
the Spirit is confined to its 
most striking manifestations. 
But you know that, by the mere 
fact of your conversion, you 
passed from a state where all 
was dead and dumb, to a state 
of life and conscious speech ; 
the contrast between these two 
states is so great, that you can- 
not but acknowledge that as, 
on the one hand, you cannot 
conceive any one anes the in- 
fluence of the Spirit giving 
vent to any utterance against 
this new state; so, on the “other 
hand, even the very first and 
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simplest utterance of that new 
state could have proceeded only 
from the Spirit.” 

2. ért, 6Ts, A.C.D.E.J.3 O71, 
B.F.G. There is no difference 


in the sense between the two.’ 


If ore is kept, the construction 
is a confusion between oidate 
6Te and oldate OTe. 

Two things are expressed 
by this verse: (1.) The dead 
silence of the state of hea- 
thenism, the “ idols ” or im- 
ages standing “dumb,” ‘*voice- 
less” (adwva), with neither 
mouths to speak, nor ears 
to hear, silent amongst their 
silent worshippers. “This is 
contrasted with the music 
and speech of Christianity, 
“the sound as of a mighty 
rushing wind” (Acts ii. 2.), 
“the voice of many waters,” 
which resounded through the 
whole Church in the universal 
diffusion of those gifts of which 
he was here especially speaking, 
prophesying, and, above all, 
of the gift of tongues. Com- 
pare the similar feeling ex- 
pressed in the ancient tradition, 
that at the birth of Christ, “the 
oracles were dumb.” (2.) The 
unconscious irrational — state 
of heathenism, in which the 
worshippers were blindly hur- 
ried away as by some over- 
ruling runes of fate, or evil 
spirit ; of divination, or priestly 
caste, without any all or rea- 
son of their own (amrayopuevor 


ws ay dyeo8e), to worship at the 
shrines of these no less inani- 
mate idols. This is contrasted 
with the consciousness of an in- 
dwelling Spirit, moving in har- 
mony with their spirits, and 
controlled by a sense of order 
and wisdom. Possibly in these 
words there was the further in- 
tention of impressing upon them 
the superiority of the conscious, 
over the unconscious gifts of 
the Spirit. 

3. The connexion is doubt- 
ful; but seems to be, “ Such 
being the contrast of your 
former and your present state 
(co), I remind you (yvwpif, 
compare xy. 1.), that as cer- 
tainly as no true prophet or 
speaker with tongues (év vev- 
poate Jcov Veer. 6 compare xiv. 
2.) can utter the words which 
renounce the name of Jesus, 
so the words by which we 
acknowledge His sovereignty, 
and thereby pass from heathen- 
ism to Christianity, simple 
as they sound, are gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, no less than those 
more remarkable gifts which 
usually claim to themselves the 
name.” The words ’Ava@sua 
‘Incods and kvpios “Inaods 
(according to the reading of 
A. B. C., which produces a 
much livelier sense), were pro- 
bably well known forms of 
speech: “Jesus is accursed,” 
“Jesus 1s the /Lord,” “the 
first for renouncing Christia- 
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nity, either before the Roman 
tribunal (compare ‘ maledicere 
Christo,” in Plin. Ep. x. 97.), 
or in the Jewish synagogue, 
probably the latter, if one may 
judge from the word “Anathe- 
ma;” the second for professing 
allegiance to Christ at bap- 
tism, as in the answer “ I be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God” (Acts, vili. 37.). 
“He commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the 
Lord.” They were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus ” 
(Acts, x: 48.,4xx. 5): “For 
a similar formula applied to at- 
test the presence or absence of 
the Spirit, compare 1 John, iv. 
2. 3., “ Hereby know ye the 
Spiritof God: Every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God: 
and every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is not of God.” 

There does not appear to 
be any difference intended be- 
tween the “Spirit of God” 
and the “ Holy Spirit,” unless 
it be that the first is a more 
general expression, the latter 
confined to the Spirit as ani- 
mating the hearts of Chris- 
tians. 

4—6. The connexion is: 
‘If then every utterance of a 
Christian is inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, then we must 
allow the possibility a vast 
variety of gifts all proceed- 


ing from the same Spirit,— 
a vast variety of services all 
under the same Master, whose 
sovereignty was acknowledged 
by means of that Spirit, —a 
vast variety of effects proceed- 
ing from the same God, who 
acts by that Spirit.” 62 is 
not “ but,” as in opposition 
to what has been said, but 
“now” as something said in 
addition. The first clause 
alone is essential, as depending 
directly on the previous asser- 
tion with regard to the Holy 
Spirit; the second is suggested 
by the words “Jesus is the 
Lord ;” the third, by the words 
“the Spirit of God.” But, 
although suggested in the first 
instance by the immediate con- 
text, the threefold division 
also refers to the distinction of 
the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, elsewhere either ex- 
pressly or by implication so of- 
ten brought forward inthe New 
Testament. The three parts 
of the sentence are respectively 
different phases of the same 
idea, ‘‘gifts, services, effects, 
the Spirit, the Lord, God.” 
The gifts are spoken of prima- 
rily as proceeding from the 
Spirit, because they are re- 
garded as its most direct mani- 
festations; what is sometimes 
called receiving “the gifts of 
the Spirit” is in other pas- 
sages called receiving “ the 
Spirit.” (See Acts, x. 44. 45._ 
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Ast Galois 2.025, Acts, Vill. 
18.) Then, viewed as 
tnstruments in the hands of a 
higher power, the modes of 
their employment are consi- 
dered as services (diaxoviac) 
rendered to Christ the Lord 
and Master of all believers. 
Lastly, in their effects (évep- 
yjuata) on the world, they are 
considered as drawing all their 
efficiency from God, the cause 
of all power: the gift of the 
Spirit may exist, the work in 
which it is employed may be 
the service of Christ; but it is 
God alone who can enable it 
to produce its due effect. Comp. 
i. 5.6. Paul and Apollos 
are ministers (OuaKovor) they 
planted and watered ” with the 
eifts of the Spirit, “but God 
gave the increase.” 

7. “ As the source of these 
gifts is the same, so also is the 
object: namely, the benefit of 
others.” As the previous sen- 
tence is inserted to repel the 
general assertion of an inequa- 
lity of gifts, so this is inserted 
to repel the disparagement of 
prophesying in particular. For 
this sense of To cupdépov see 
x. 23. 

8—10. He now proceeds to 
give at length the proof of the 


WiOlL. I. 


6th and 7th verses, returning 
once more, in the 11th, to the 
same general conclusion, that 
the gifts, however various, had 
a common Divine source (yap i is 
a reason, not for mpos TO oUp~ 
péepov, but either for écadoTe@, or 
for the whole of the previous 
sentiment). 

8. In the following enume- 
ration, there seem to be three 
divisions. The first includes 
wisdom and knowledge and 
faith, The second, physical 
miracles. The third, prophe- 
cy and divers tongues, each 
with its accompanying expla- 
nation. 

Of these the first class in- 
cludes the highest of what 
were commonly called “gifts.” 
“ Knowledge ” is spoken of as 
such ini.5.7. And so, although 
less distinctly, “wisdom” in 
James, i. 5., Eph. i. 17., Col. 
i. 9., and “faith” in Luke, xvii. 
10., are described as sought and 
received from God, in a sense 
which is not found in speaking 
of “love,” “hope,” or other 
more general virtues. For the 
explanation of “ wisdom” and 
“Knowledge,” see tl, .,’., Ef 
there be any distinction be- 
tween them here, it must be 
that “wisdom” (codia) ex- 
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presses something more dis- 
cursive and argumentative, as 
in St. Paul; “ knowledge” 
(yv@ous) something more in- 
tiitive, 3s im” ‘ob John: 
“The word,” or “ utterance” 
(Aoyos) is added, to express 
that it was through their com- 
munication in teaching that 
these gifts became known. 
Comp. i. 5. 

9. The “faith” spoken of 
here, in xu. 2., in Matt. xvii. 
10., and Luke, xvu. 10., is 
not distinct altogether from the 
faith elsewhere spoken of; but 
the same unshaken trust in 
God and Christ, which in the 
Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians is described as chang- 
ing the heart, is here described 
as expressing itself in preter- 
natural energy. 

As “wisdom and knowledge ” 
are the basis of “ prophesying 
and divers tongues,” so faith is 
the basis of “ gifts of healing 
and miracles,” and hence the 
immediate transition to these. 
«Gifts of healings” (yapi- 
oMaTa la“aTov). The plural is 
used to express the healing of 
various disorders. That this 
was amongst the most common 
of the extraordinary ¢ cifts may 
e inferred both from its fre- 
quent mention in the Acts, 


° 6¢ after GAAw and érépy. 


4 Epunveia, 


and also from James, v. 14.: * If 
any among you is sick,” &c. 

10. “ Effects of miraculous 
powers” (évepyipata Suva). 
The parallel in verse 28., where 
“ powers ” (Suvduers) alone is 
used, shows that this, and not 
* effects,” is the emphatic 
word. duvdmeis expresses not 
the mirdcles themselves, but 
the power or virtue residing 
in him who worked them, and 
évepynuata Suvausev is there- 
fore the full expression for 
these powers displaying them- 
selves in action—as Adyos 
copias indicates wisdom dis- 
playing itself in utterance. 
There may be a possible allu- 
sion to particular kinds of mi- 
racles, but the expression itself 
is general. 

For prophecy and the gift 
of tongues see xiv. 1. The 
discerning of spirits (7. e. the 
discrimination between those 
prophetical gifts which were 
true and those which were 
false) stands in the same rela- 
tion to prophecy, as the inter- 
pretation of tongues to the gift 
of tongues. 

11. He here again sums 
up their variety by reasserting 
their perfect unity. The word 
“works” (évepye?) is here ap- 
plied to the Spirit as it had in 
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verse 6. been applied to God; same duty is enforced by a 
the personal agency of the Spi- metaphor wholly different: 
rit being here more strongly that of the priestly oil. 

expressed than in verse 4., as 13. This explains and gives 
is also implied in the words, the reason for the former ex- 
‘as he wills” (kaos ootera)), pression. ‘I say, so is it with 
where the verb, although united Christ; for by the one Spirit 
to a neuter noun, implies that which we partake we were 


its subject is a person. baptized into the one body 
12. The argument is con- of Christ. 2S Tn one Spirit: 


firmed bythe analogy of thespi- (é évi mvevware) refers to 
ritual to the natural body. Ac- the idea of “baptism by the 
cording to the metaphor so Spirit,” “ plunged, enveloped 
strongly brought forward in in the rushing blast of the 
this Epistle, “Christ” is here Divine breath.” “Into one 
used for the Christian society, body” refers to the formula, 
by which His body is repre- ‘‘izto the name of Christ.” 
Bented. - see x. 17., xi: 29: Compare Matthew, xxviii. 19. 

The analogy of the variety ‘“ Whether Jews or Greeks,” 
and unity of the human body &c. This can hardly be intro- 
is one frequently used in Gen- duced as bearing on the imme- 
tile writers, as in the cele- diate subject of discord about 
brated apologue of Menenius_ the gifts, but rather as being 
Agrippa, Liv. ii. 32.; in Se- the kind of unity most promi- 
neca de Ira, ii. 31.; and after- nently represented in baptism. 
wards in Christian writers, as Compare Galat. ili. 27, 28. 
in Clem. Rom. I. Cor. 36. 37.;  “ As many of you as have 
and in Butler’s Sermons on been baptized into Christ 
Human Nature* Itisa pe- have put on Christ. There is 
culiarly Gentile idea, as may neither Jew nor Greek, there 
be seen by observing its total is neither bond nor free, there 
absence,even when mostappro- is neither male nor female, 
priately called for in the Old for ye are all one in Christ 
Testament. Contrastespecially Jesus.” vy mvedpua erotic Pnpev 
Ps. cxxxiii. 1—3., where the (‘‘ were all made to drink one 


* See Heydenreich and Wetstein ad h. 1. 
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Spirit”). @v avedpua, B. C. D'. 
F.G. es &v wv. D®. E.K. is 
was probably inserted for the 
sake of the parallel with eis 
coma. J. reads eportioOnpev 
for éroticOnmev, a Curious in- 
stance of the use of datifw 
for Bartifo in Ecclesiastical 
Greek, in which this variation 
originated. This is an amplifi- 
cation of the preceding ; mvev- 
pea rises above capa, as é7ro0- 
ticOnuev above ¢BamticOnpev. 
«*We were made partakers, not 
only of the outward body, but 
of the inward life and Spirit 
which animates it (comp. Eph. 
iv. 4.: “There is one body and 
one Spirit”), we not only passed 
through the waters of baptism, 
but the Spirit by which we 
were baptized passed into us; 
we were penetrated by it 
through and through, even into 
our inmost spirits.” There is 
in ésotic@nuev the double 


sense of ‘“ were watered,” 
which connects it with bap- 
tism, and “were given to 


drink,” which connects it with 
the idea of nourishment, and 
possibly, therefore, with the 
cup of the Lord’s Supper 
(comp. x. 3.). The same play 
on the word ¢ appears in iil. 6. 
where the phrase “ Apollos 
watered ” (éréticev) conveys 


the first of these meanings, and 
the phrase, “I fed you with 
milk” (yada tpads erotica), 
conveys the second. 

14. In order to show that no 
one spiritual gift is of such im- 
portance as to absorb or super- 
sede the others, and to answer 
the argument of those who 
maintained that the gift of 
tongues was the only manifes- 
tation of the Spirit, the only 
sign of a “spiritual man,” he 
proceeds to enlarge on the ne- 
cessity of variety in the con- 
stituent parts of the human 
frame, and the acknowledged 
use of each (14—18.). 

kal yap gives the reason 
for 7avtes in the previous verse. 
“I say that we all received 
life and strength from one 
Spirit, for so also it is in the 
human body, which does not 
consist of one limb, but of 
many.” 

15. ov mapa TovTO ovK zoTLY. 
This may be taken either: (1.) 
as a question, in which case 


the second negative must be- 


understood as strengthening 
the first ; or, (2.) as an asser- 
tion, in which case the sense 
will be, “ It is not, therefore, 
no part of the body.” apa 
TouTo, “on this account,” 
“along of this,” | compare 
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Winer, Gr. § 53. 
Thucyd. 1. 141. 

18. vov dz But as it is (as 
the human frame is really con- 
stituted) there is not one pre- 
dominant sense or faculty, but 
many.” xaos 0édyc8«V, 7. e. 
“‘notaccording to man’s fancies 
but God’s pleasure.” 

19. In the previous verses, 
14 — 18., he had set forth the 
variety of the human frame ; 
in these, apparently with a 
view to the confusion which 
arose out of the exaggerated 
estimate of one gift in the 
Corinthian church, he sets 
forth its unity. mod TO cOya ; 
‘What would become of the 
organisation of the body as a 
whole 2” 

20. vov oé. 
as in verse 18. 

21. As a practical conse- 
quence of this joint variety 
and unity in the human body, 
he sets forth the mutual 
dependence of the different 
senses and limbs; again, evi- 
dently with the view of reproy- 
ing the contempt with which 
the more ordinary, though use- 
ful, gifts of teaching and pro- 
phesying were regarded by 


Arnold on 


«‘ But as it is,” 


> om. 6, 


those endowed with the gift of 
tongues. 

22. GAA TOAD padAdov. 
“* Nay much rather,” 2. e. “ not 
only do the hand and foot stand 
in need of each other, but even 
the feeblest and humblest parts 
of the body are by common 
consent invested with an arti- 
ficial dignity, as if to compen- 
sate for their natural insignifi- 
cence or unseemliness,” alluding 
to the almost universal instinct 
of fitness or of decency which 
has dictated, on the one hand, 
the proper use of ornaments ; 
on the other hand, the neces- 
sity of clothing. 

The passage is remarkable 
as indicating the same strain 
of argument as forms the basis 
of xi. 2—14., appealing to the 
natural feelings of men on the 
subject of dress. 

Ta acbevéotepa, aTyLoTEpa, 
agynuwova, are perhaps best 
left undefined, as the Apostle 
has himself left them; the 
words being apparently accu- 
mulated and varied designed- 
ly, so as to include all parts 
of the human frame, without 
more particularly specifying 
any. 
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vmapxew here seems to re- 
tain its classical sense, ‘‘ to be 
in their own nature weak;” 
distinguished from ¢ivau in 
verse 23., “to be by general 
consent unhonoured.” 

23. tyunv mepiTiOeusv. ‘This 
insome degree illustrates x1. 10. 
The word zreputiOeuev (comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 48.; Mark, xv. 
17.) evidently points to dress, 
and if so tiuayv may possibly 
have been suggested by the 
passage in Gen. xx, 16., zee 
it is used by the LX X. Ver- 
sion, for “acovering tothe eyes.” 

The covering of the body, 
and the uncovering of the face, 
is probably one chief point of 
the contrast. 

24. 6 Ios cvveKépacey, 2.€. 
“God through these natural 
instincts provided a compen- 
sation.” 

25. The particular expres- 
sions used here, cyiowa, pe- 
pipvaoty, TUTNX El, dofaterat, 
ovyyalpel, “division,” es care,” 
“suffering,” ‘“‘glory,” “joy,” 
may all be staken for the physical 
and involuntary sympathy of 
the human frame, as Chrysos- 
tom explains cvyyalpe, “ The 


>’ Kal elTe. 


° éy uéAos, 


mouth speaks, and the eyes 
laugh and sparkle.” But they 
also indicate that the Apostle’s 
mind was chiefly fixed on the 
moral application of these na- 
tural phenomena; and that in 
this application he has strayed 
beyond the limits of the par- 
ticular subject of the gifts 
into the contemplation of 
Christian unity generally, of 
which he had spoken in xi. 
16— 19. Compare verse 13. 
And it would seem as if the 
momentary fervour by which 
this passage is distinguished 
from the rest of the argument 
arises from the consciousness 
of his own intense sympathy, 
as already described in viii. 13. 
ix. 19 — 22., and as given 
almost in the same words in 
2. Cor. x, 28.29") Seen 
which cometh upon me daily, 
the care (77 wépyuva) of all the 
Churches. Who is weak (ris 
ao@evet) and I am not weak? 
whois offended, and Z burn not.” 

26. “ Glorified” (dofaferau). 
If this has any precise refer- 
ence to the parts of the body, 
it may be noticed as another 
illustration of the significance 
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(as in verse 22., xi. 2—14.) 
which the Apostle attaches to 
the ornaments (as crowns, &c. ) 
to which it probably would 
allude. But the literal mean- 
ing is in this passage so nearly 
absorbed into the spiritual, that 
it is perhaps better not to look 
for any such specific allusion. 

27. vpets S€ éote copa 
yplaToD Kal pédn ek pépous. 
The greater elevation of the 
previous passage had prepared 
the way for the transition 
from the statement of the 
analogy to its moral applica- 
tion, which is contained ac- 
cordingly in these words: 
* But you, the Christian 
society, as distinct from the 
bodily organisation, of which 
I have just been speaking, 
you are, collectively speaking, 
the body of Christ; as indi- 
vidually, you are His limbs.” 
Compare vi. 15.: “ Know ye 
not that your bodies (7.e. your 
individual bodies) are members 
of Christ ?” In other passages, 
each individual seems to be 
spoken of as the body of Christ; 
Bee kiteo. 12 o- 

28—30. This states the ge- 
reral application; in the next 
words he proceeds to unfold it 
in detail: ods pév 20eTo 6 Ieos 
ev 7 exxdnoln (“ God placed 
some in the Church”) corre- 
sponds exactly to viv 63 0 eos 
éOcro Ta peAdyn, in xii. 18.: 


s 4 


*« As in the natural body He 
placed the various limbs, so 
‘in the Church’ (év 7H éx- 
kAnoia, being used with espe- 
cial reference to the public 
meetings, comp. xi. 22.) He 
placed men endowed with 
different gifts.” It is evident 
from the context, and from the 
comparison with the parallel 
passage in Eph. iv. 11—16.: 
(1.) That he is speaking here, 
not of offices, but of gifts. 
(2.) That the gifts which 
he enumerates, were not en- 
joyed by two or three orders, 
who ministered to the rest of 
the Christian society, but to 
the whole of the Christian so- 
ciety, of which no one member 
had a monopoly of all the gifts, 
but every member had a share 
of some. ods wév would natu- 
rally have required ovs 6 in 
the next clause, but the form 
of enumeration is exchanged 
for mpatov, Sevtepov, Tpitov 
as that again is exchanged, for 
e7eita, émeita.  #0ero refers 
to the first foundation of the 
Church. This enumeration 
stands midway between that 
of the gifts in verses 8—10., 
and that in Eph. iv. 11., less 
abstract than the first, and 
(as might be expected from its 
priority in time) less concrete 
than the second. To a cer- 
tain extent the gifts of “know- 
ledge and wisdom,” correspond 
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to the offices of “ Apostles, 
prophets, and teachers,” as far 
as these last implied a partici- 
pation in the spiritual insight 
which those gifts conferred; 
but nothing can be argued se- 
curely from the order in which 
these words are arranged 
in the respective passages. 
« Apostles” are placed first, as 
the founders of the Church 
(comp. Eph. ii. 20., on “ the 
foundation of the apostles and 
prophets,” and Rey. xxi. 14., 
‘on the twelve foundations 
the names of the twelve apo- 
stles ”), and as endowed in the 
highest degree with spiritual 
gifts. Taken generally, the 
name expresses the character 
of those who had either been 
immediately sent forth by 
Christ Himself, or who had 
been raised to a level with the 
Twelve by direct revelations 
from Him. 

For the juxtaposition of 
* prophets” with ‘ Apostles,” 
compare Eph. 1. 20.; iv. 11. 
For the word itself see ch. xiv. 

29. “Teachers” (d:dacKanot). 
These also are noticed in Eph. 
tv. Lis. Actssamy 104m ‘the 
same order, and by implication 
in Rom. xii. 7. The name pro- 
bably is used here, as in the 
Gospels, for the translation of 
** Rabbi,” and expresses the 
function of regular teaching or 


expounding as distinct from 
the inspired and impassioned 
preaching of the ‘‘ prophets.” 
Of all these gifts it is the one 
which approaches most nearly 
to an established order of 
clergy. 

The rest of the gifts cor- 
respond very nearly to those 
in verses 9. 10., except that 
* prophecy” is omitted here as 
having been already implied in 
the word “ prophets,” and that 
two are added here, which are 
there not expressly named 
“helps” (avtusppes) and “go- 
vernments ” (xkuBepynces). As 
both words are peculiar to this 
passage, it is difficult to arrive 
at any certain conclusion re- 
specting them. The first is 
most usually taken for ‘mini- 
strations,” such as those of the 
early deacons ; the second, for 
“covernments” such as was 
afterwards exercised by ‘‘pres- 
byters,” and, if so the two 
words would conjointly corre- 
spond to what in Eph. iv. 11. 
are called “shepherds.” But 
against this is: (1.) The order of 
the words which, if they had 
this meaning, would more natu- 
rally be jomed with “teachers,” 
than placed between ‘“ gifts of 
healing,” and “divers tongues.” 
(2.) The plural form, which 
is much more appropriate to 
separate preternatural gifts, 
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than to such as rather resem- 
ble moral qualities. It would 
therefore seem that they desig- 
nate gifts like those mentioned 
in the analogous part of the 
enumeration in xii. 9. 10.3; and 
if so, none are more likely 
than the two which are here 
omitted, viz., “interpretation of 
tongues” (éppnvela yhwooav), 
and “ discernments of spirits” 
(Svaxpicers TvEvpaTwV). avTi- 
Apes as used in the L.XX. is 
not (like dvaxovia) help minis- 
tered by an inferior to a supe- 
rior, but from a superior to 
an inferior. See Ps. lxxxix. 
hes (CE XeX.) 5 Meelus.. xis, 12: 
li..7.; 3-Esdras, viii. 30.; and 
thus whilst inapplicable to 
the ministrations of the dea- 
con to the presbyter, would 
well express the various helps 
rendered by those who had 
the gift of interpretation, to 
the congregation at large, or 
to those who were vainly 


struggling to express them- 
selves intelligibly in their 
strange accents. «uPSzpyyots, 
which in the New Testament 
occurs only here, is in the 
LXX. always, used as the 
rendering of midvann “* wise 
foresight,” &c., asin Prov. 1. 5., 
xi; 144 xxiv 6.) 90) 1m ithe 
unpublished ‘ Glosses on the 
Proverbs,” quoted by Schleu- 
sner, it is explained as é- 
oTnUN THY TpaTToMéver, and 
in Hesychius (apparently in 
explanation of this very pas- 
sage), KuBeprjoes are said 
to be tpovontixal émictnwac 
kat dpovyces. This meaning 
would exactly accord with the 
“ discernments of spirits,” and 
thus the two enumerations 
would as nearly as_ possible 
coincide ; and we should then 
have words (otherwise want- 
ing) to which the Apostle may 
be supposed to refer in verse 
30., “ Do all interpret ?” 
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PARAPHRASE xl. 1—30.—“ With regard to the gifts of 
the Spirit, you must not confine your appreciation of 
them to any one class. If you compare your present 
state with the blind unconscious condition in which you 
were before your conversion, you must be aware that 
even the simple acknowledgment of Christ as your Lord, 
which you made at your conversion, was an utterance 
of the Spirit of God; and you may therefore conceive 
that, however various are the gifts bestowed upon you, 
they all equally proceed from the breath of the Spirit; 
even as the services which they enable you to perform 
are all wrought for the one Master whom you acknow- 
ledged at your conversion ; and as the effects which they 
produce are produced by the power of God from whom 
the Spirit comes. And as they all issue from the same 
source, so they have all the same end, namely, the 
benejit of others. This unity of origin and object is in 
no way contradicted by the variety of the gifts, moral, 
preternatural, or spiritual, and may be illustrated by 
the analogy between the framework of the human body 
and that of the body of Christ, which is the very form 
assumed by the Christian society in consequence of its 
participation in these spiritual gifts. In the human 
body no one limb is allowed to separate itself from the 
rest, or absorb the rest into itself without self-de- 
struction ; so that, on the one hand, the independence of 
the separate senses 1s preserved, and on the other hand, 
the unity of the organisation as a whole; and the 
consequence of this joint variety and unity is a mutual 
dependence of the several limbs and faculties upon each 
other, so that even the most insignificant and obscure 
have parts to perform, which the general consent of 
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mankind has delighted to honour and adorn. Now, 
what the several limbs are in the natural body, that the 
individuals who compose the Christian society are in the 
body of Christ. Every individual believer has some gift, 
but not the same. There are the Apostles, the messen- 
gers of Christ himself, the prophets with their inspired 
utterances, the teachers with their ordinary training and 
learning, the extraordinary powers inherent in some, 
the gifts of healing, the interpreters, the discerners of 
spirits, the speakers with tongues; these are all dif- 
ferent from each other, and none need encroach on the 
others’ functions.” 


Tue historical value of this Chapter has been sufti- 
ciently set forth in the notes. It is the most detailed 
cotemporary record of the extraordinary powers which 
manifested themselves in the Christian society during 
the first century; and which, however they may be 
explained, confirm the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and illustrate that in the four Gospels, 
especially the statement in Mark, xvi. 17—20.: ‘ They 
went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with signs follow- 
ing” that is ‘casting out devils, speaking with tongues, 
taking up serpents, drinking poison without hurt, and 
laying hands on the sick for their recovery. ‘“ They 
resolve themselves into two classes: (1.) Those which 
relate to healing exactly correspond with the de- 
scription of the miracles of Peter and John', and 
with the allusion in James, v. 14. 15.: “Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the elders of the church ; 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 


1 Acts, ill, 1—10., v. 12—16., ix. 33—42. 
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the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.” (2.) The 
gifts of teaching which are here classed under the names 
of prophets,” ‘‘teachers,” ‘‘knowledge,” “wisdom,” are 
implied rather than expressly claimed in the authority 
which the narrative of the Acts ascribes to the nume- 
rous speeches of the Apostles. But to gifts of this 
kind allusions are expressly made in the intimations 
in Matt. x. 20., John xvi. 13., of “the Spirit speak- 
ing in the disciples,” and “guiding them into all 
truth.” And to the same effect are the passages 
in Rom. xii. 6. 7. 8. “Having then gifts differing 
according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith; . . . or he that teacheth, let him wait 
on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on exhortation.” 
Eph. iv. 7. 11.: “ Unto every one of us is given grace 

. He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets: 
and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; ” 
1 Pet. iv. 10.11.: “As every man hath received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another, .. . If 
any man speak, as the oracles of God.” The Apostle 
seems to claim this gift for himself, both by implica- 
tion in all his Epistles, and expressly in 1 Cor. vil. 40.: 
“T think that I also (2. e. as well as others) have the 
Spirit of God.” Of the special gifts of prophesing, 
and of speaking with tongues, there will be another 
occasion to speak in considering the 14th chapter. It 
is in the highest development of these various forms of 
the gift of teaching that we find the only direct traces 
of what in modern language is called “inspiration ;” 
and although the limits of such a gift, and the persons 
in whom it existed, are never clearly defined, the de- 
scription of it is important, because, unlike the other 
gifts, its results can still be appreciated. We cannot 
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judge of the gifts of healing; their effects have long 
since passed away. But we can judge of the gift of 
teaching by the remains which it has left in the writings 
of the New Testament; and these remains incontestably 
prove that there was at that time given to men an ex- 
traordinary insight into truth, and an extraordinary 
power of communicating it. 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied 
allusions imply a state of things in the Apostolical age, 
which has certainly not been seen since. On particular 
occasions, indeed, both in the first four centuries, and 
afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are ascribed by 
cotemporary writers to the influence or the relics of 
particular individuals; but there has been no occasion 
when they have been so emphatically ascribed to whole 
societies, so closely mixed up with the ordinary course 
of life. It is not maintained that every member of the 
Corinthian Church had all or the greater part of those 
gifts, but it certainly appears that every one had some 
gift; and this being the case, we are enabled to realise 
the total difference of the organisation of the Apo- 
stolical Church from any through which it has passed 
in its later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. 
Every part of the new society was instinct with a life 
of its own. The whole atmosphere which it breathed 
must have confirmed the belief in the importance and 
the novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkable, both as a proof of the 
Divine power and wisdom which accompanied this 
whole manifestation, and also as affording a lesson 
to after times, is the manner in which the Apostle 
approaches the subject, and the inference which he 
draws from it. His object in enumerating these gifts 
is, not to enlarge on their importance, or to appeal to 
them as evidences of the Christian faith; it is to urge 
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upon his readers the necessity of co-operation for some 
useful purpose. Such a thought at such a moment 
is eminently characteristic of the soberness and calm- 
ness which pervade the Apostle’s writings, and affords 
a striking contrast to the fanatical feeling which regards 
all miracles as ends and not as means; and which de- 
spises, as alien and uncongenial, the ideas of co-opera- 
tion, subordination, and order. 

This chapter has a yet further interest. It is the 
introduction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. 
It has been truly observed, that the great glory of the 
Mosaic covenant was, not so much the revelation of a 
truth before unknown, as the communication of that 
truth to a whole people; the first and only exception 
which the Eastern world presented to the spirit of 
caste and exclusion. But even in the chosen people 
this universal sympathy with each other, and with the 
common objects of the nation, can hardly be said to 
have been fulfilled as it was intended. 

The idea of a whole community swayed by a common 
feeling of interest and affection, was not Asiatic, but 
European. It was Greece, and not Judea, which 
first presented the sight of a we”:g or state, in which 
every citizen had his own political and social duties, 
and lived, not for himself, but for the State. It was 
a Roman fable, and not an Eastern parable, which 
gave to the world the image of a ‘body politic,” in 
which the welfare of each member depended on the 
welfare of the rest. And it is precisely this thought 
which, whether in conscious or unconscious imitation, 
was suggested to the Apostle, by the sight of the mani- 
fold and various gifts of the Christian community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apo- 
stle here exhibits, is that of a living society in which 
the various faculties of the various members were to 
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perform their several parts,—not an inert mass of mere 
learners and subjects, who were to be authoritatively 
taught and ruled by one small portion of its members. 
It is a Christianisation, not of the Levitical hierarchy, 
but of the republic of Plato. It has become in after 
times the basis, not of treatises on Church govern- 
ment, but of Butler’s Sermons on the general constitu- 
tion of human nature and of human society. The 
principle of co-operation, as generally acknowledged 
in the economical and physical well-being of man, 
was here to be applied to his moral and _ spiritual 
improvement. The peculiar element, which the Apo- 
stle blends with this general idea of social and mo- 
ral union is that which could only be given by the 
Christian faith. There would always be the fear lest 
an object so high and abstract as the promotion of 
man’s moral welfare, might seem indistinct and be lost 
in the distance. Something nearer and more personal 
was required to be mixed up with that which was 
indistinct from its very vastness. The direct object, 
therefore, of Christian co-operation, according to St. 
Paul, was to bring Christ into every part of common 
life, to make human society one lhving body, closely 
joined in communion with Christ. And lest this com- 
parison of the Church with the human body might in 
one respect lead to error, because there resides such a 
sovereignty in the brain or head, that in comparison 
of its great activity some of the other members may 
be called passive; therefore the functions of the head 
in the Christian Church are by the Apostle assigned 
exclusively to Christ himself. 1 

This idea of the Christian community in the Apo- 


1 For this whole subject of the idea of the early Church and its relations 
to the institutions of later times I cannot forbear to refer to the instructive 
passages in Arnold’s Fragment on the Church, pp. 149. 150. 
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stolical age, was kept up, not only by the universal 
diffusion of the spiritual gifts, but by all the outward 
institutions of the Church; by the primitive mode, as 
already described, of celebrating the Lord’s Supper ; by 
the co-operation of the whole community in the expulsion 
or restoration of offenders; by the absence, as would 
appear from this chapter, of any definite form of 
government or constitution; and, in the Church of 
Jerusalem, by the community of property. 

Of these institutions most, if not all, even before the 
termination of the Apostolical age, had been either 
greatly modified or had ceased to exist; and the gifts, 
from which the institutions derived their life and spirit, 
had, as the Apostle himself anticipated, almost, if not 
altogether, vanished away. But the general truth 
which their existence suggested to the Apostle is still 
applicable to the nore gifts which constitute the 

variety of all civilised society. 

If Christ be truly Lord of all, if to Him have truly 
been committed all things both in heaven and on earth, 
then we may trace His hand, not only in the extinorake 
nary and supernatural, but in the ordinary and natural 
gifts of men; the earliest form of the Christian society 
was, as it were, a microcosm of the world at large; 
what was supplied to it in its first stage by mira- 
culous intervention, is to be sought for now in the 
various faculties and feelings which it has comprehended 
within its sphere. And therefore it is truly a part of 
Christian edification to apply what St. Paul and St. 
Peter’ have said of the diversity and relative importance 
and final cause of the first extraordinary display of the 
gifts of the Spirit, to the analogous variety of the gifts 


1 Rom. xii. 6—8.; 1 Cor. xii. 28.; 1 Pet. iv. 10.11. See Arnold’s Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. 217; vi. 300. 
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of imagination, reasoning powers, thought, activity, 
means of beneficence. Variety and complexity are the 
chief characteristics of civilisation; and it is one of the 
many indications of the new birth of the world in- 
volved in the introduction of the Gospel, that these very 
same qualities, by which human society is now car- 
ried on in nations and in Churches, should thus appear 
impressed on the face of primitive Christianity. 
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(b.) Love, the greatest of Gifts. 
XII. 31—XIII. 13, 
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The Apostle, in the pre- 
ceding verses, had pointed out 
the necessary variety of the 
gifts; he had asked indignantly 
whether there was indeed any- 
thing in the actual state of 
God’s dispensations to warrant 
the attempt to subordinate all 
gifts to one; and then it would 
seem as if, after his manner, 
he suddenly paused. ‘The fer- 
vour of his own rapid questions 
has, as it were, brought before 
him vividly the angry jea- 
lousy with which the Corin- 
thians grasped at one out of 
these many gifts, and that, 
though the most startling, the 
least useful. Already, in speak- 
ing of the factions, and of the 
scandals occasioned by the 
sacrificial feasts, he had seen 
how much they thought of 
themselves, and how little of 
others; and he now wishes to 
urge upon them that far above 
any other gift—far above even 
the gift of tongues, or the gift 
of knowledge, is the gift of 
Love, which would teach them 
that the true measure of the 
value of gifts was their prac- 
tical usefulness. 


On this connexion with the 
general argument, Bengel 
well remarks: “ Characterem 
amoris, quem Paulus Corin- 
thiis, et characterem sapien- 
ti, quem Jacobus item iis, ad 
quos scripsit, cap. ui. 17., 
attemperavit, utiliter inter se 
conferas, adhibito loco, 1 Cor. 
Vint, ben 

There is no word which 
exactly renders the significa- 
tion of "Ayam. “Caritas” was 
diverted from its usual meaning 
by St. Jerome, to serve this pur- 
pose, evidently from a feeling 
that the Latin “ amor” was 
not sufficiently spiritual. And ~ 
from this word, in the slightly 
altered forms, have been de- 
rived the words by which its 
force has been usually ex- 
pressed in French, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and English. 
In itself, “ charity” would not 
be an unsuitable rendering. 
But the limitation of its mean- 
ing on the one hand, to mere 
almsgiving, or on the other 
hand, to mere toleration, has 
so much narrowed its sense, 
that the simpler term “ Love,” 
though too general exactly 
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to meet the case, is now the 
best equivalent. It is used in 
the German Versions (Liebe), 
and was used in the older 
English Versions down to 
1582, as it is still used in all 
parts of the New Testament, 
except this Epistle, and two 
isolated passages in those of 
St. Peter and St. Jude (1 Pet. 
tv. 8; Jude, 12.). 

31. Gprovre 52 Ta Yaplopara 
Ta peitova. It is as if he said, 
“ The humblest gifts are not 
to be despised; but still if you 
are to be envious of any, if 
you are to be desirous of ac- 
quiring any, desire not the 
worst, not the most useless, 
but the best; such as the gift 
of prophecy, which conduces 
to the good of others.” That 
such is the meaning appears 
from the parallel in xiv. 1. 
where ‘‘ rather that ye may 
prophesy” corresponds to “ the 
best gifts” here. That &rodTe 
must be taken in this am- 
biguous sense, is the natural 
inference from the use of the 
word in a bad sense in verse 4, 
(ov &o2). For a similar play 
on its good and bad senses see 
Gal. iv. 17., “ They zealously 
affect you (&jrodcr), but not 
prell. ... But it is good to 
be zealously affected (&doo- 
o@av) always in a good thing.” 
For this qualification of the 


general sentiment which he 
had been expressing just be- 
fore, compare Matt., xxiii. 23. : 
* These ought you to have 
done, and not to leave the 
other undone.” 
n ble 0 f = 
padrrov Kal’ virepPornv is to 


be taken with Sov. Compare 
audpt@dos Kal’ vrepPornv. 


Rom. vii. 13. 

odov, “ way of life.” Com- 
pare the use of 2 dos for 
“ Christianity,” in Acts, ix. 2., 
KK Oe Does RR IVEl ane oe 

XIU. 1—3. There is a cli- 
max in the passage throughout, 

Without Love the greatest 
gifts are worthless, even though 
they be: 

(1.) The gift of tongues. 

(2.) The gift of prophecy, 
and of knowledge, and of 
faith. 

(3.) The gift of zeal for man 
as shown in outward acts. 

And in each case, as will 
be seen, the conclusion corre- 
sponds to the expression used 
in the first part of the sen- 
tence. He speaks throughout 
in the first person, as in Rom. 
vii. 7—25., personifying, as it 
were, human nature in himself. 

The gift of tongues is men- 
tioned first, as it was against 
the exaggerated estimate of 
this that he had chiefly to con- 
tend. The expression is hyper- 
bolical, like vii. 13., or Rom. ix. 
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® Kal édv, b ucOioTavel- 
3., but still based on a real feel- 
ing. ‘ Though the utterances 
of this gift imcluded all that 
both worlds could express of 
great and glorions; yet with- 
out Love to harmonise them, 
they would be but jarring and 
unmeaning discord.” For the 
phrase “men and angels,” comp. 
iv. 9. ‘Sounding brass” is a 
general name for musical in- 
struments (not a trumpet, for 
which he would have used the 
word cadmuy&, as in xiv. 8.). 
araravov, “clanging.” In Ps. 
el. 5., two different kinds of 
cymbal arespoken of, rendered 
by the LXX. cupBarors evy- 
yous, and KxupBaros dNadXay- 
prod, * the well-tuned cymbal,” 
and “ the loud cymbal.” The 
last is the one here alluded to. 
Apion the grammarian was 
called the “cymbalum mundi.” 
(Plin. Pref. Hist. Nat.) The 
force of the epithets depends 
on the unmeaning character of 
the sound of cymbals, com- 
pared with the significance of 
real music; compare xiv. 7., 
where the same contrast is 
implied between the gift of 
tongues and the gift of pro- 
phecy. 

It is said that Géthe always 
thought of this passage in read- 
ing the poems of Byron. 

He proceeds next to speak 


* , , ‘ 
3 xav" Ywpiow ravTa TH 


© ovder, @ Youiw. 
of prophecy, as the gift of 
which he himself thought 
most highly, and which he 
wishes to contrast with that 
of tongues, as spoken of in the 
preceding verse. J or its con- 
nexion, as here, with the gift of 
knowledge and with faith, see 
xii. 8. 9. 10.; and Rom. xii. 6. 
TavtTa Ta puotipia. “ the 
whole range of God’s secrets.” 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33. 34. wacav 
Tv yvoow. “all the know- 
ledge in the world.” (This 
is an inexact expression for 
eio@ Ta pvoTHpLa TavTa Kal 
EY w Tacay THY yvOoW.) TacaV 
THv Tiotwy. * all the faith in the 
world,” in the same sense as in 
xl. 9. @ote dpn psOioTavat, 
“so as to move mountains,” 
in allusion to our Lord’s say- 
ing in Matth. xvu. 10., 2x1, 
22.. The «phrase, to. “rex 
move mountains,” was com- 
mon amongst the Rabbis, for 
victory over difficulties, and 
hence the most distinguished 
teachers were called ‘up- 
rooters of mountains.”* Com- 
pare the well-known story of 
Mahomet, where the removal 
of the mountain is put to him 
as the test of his miraculous 
power. There is an Eastern 
proverb, “ Man may go to 
man, but not mountain to 
man.” Compare also the le- 


* See Heydenreich ad 1. ; Lightfoot ad Matt. xxi. 21. 
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gendsofsimilar miracles quoted 
in Estius of St. Gregory of 
Cesarea, and of St. Nonnosus. 

ovdev cit. t. e. “ Though I 
seem to have control over the 
whole spiritual world, I am 
nothing.” 

From the gift of prophecy, 
with its accompanying graces, 
he proceeds to the outward ex- 
pressions of Love itself. 

Kav Waplow TavtTa Ta UTap- 
xovTad pov, according to the 
use of Wopicw, in Rom. xii. 
20., Isa. lviii. 14., Numb. xi. 
18., may be taken in the 
general sense of “supplying 
food,” like worifw governing 
a Houle accusative, so that 
here tov 7wrwyov must be un- 
derstood. But it may also 
be, according to the etymolo- 
ey, “If I divide all my goods 
into morsels.” Coleridge in 
a MS. note on this passage 
says: “The true and most 
significant sense is, ‘Though I 
dole away in mouthfuls all 
my property or estates.’ Who 
that has witnessed the alms- 
giving in a Catholic monastery 
or the court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s 
palace, where immense reve- 
nues are syringed away in far- 
things to herds of beggars, but 
must feel the force of the Apo- 
stle’s half satirical yropicw ?” 

The Received Textand Lach- 
mann, in his second edition, on 
the authority of C.D.G. and 
the Latin MSS., read iva kav- 


27 
eayv, 


OQncowopar. Lachmann in his 
Jirst edition, on the authority of 
A. B., reads, va Kavyjowpat. 
If the former reading, tva cav- 
O@jowpat be correct, there is 
then an allusion to the three 
children in Daniel, iii. 28. 
(wapéOmxavy Ta cwpata sis 
TO mvp), or to the martyrs 
in 2 Maccab. vii. 5., the last 
allusion being illustrated by 
theses img seebs xiia34.5552- 
and the sense would then be 
that, as in the first clause he 
expresses services to men, so 
here he expresses zeal for 
God. And the warning would 
apply to such spurious martyr- 
doms as took place from time 
to time in the early Church, 
not from conscience, but from 
ambition. Compare Cyprian’s 
Letters; Hieron. ad Gal. v. 
There is a story of Sapricius, 
a Christian of Antioch, who 
was condemned to death for 
his profession of Christianity, 
and yet on his way to exe- 
cution refused to forgive his 
enemy Nicephorus; and then, 
at the last moment, his faith gave 
way, and he recanted (see Hey- 
denreich ad ].). Nor even 
without the case of Christian 
martyrs, were instances of such 
self-immolation inconceivable ; 
Calanus burnt himself before 
the army of Alexander, and 
Peregrinus, the Stoic philoso- 
pher did the same at the 
Olympic games, in the time of 
the Antonines, and in the pre- 
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2 See note. 


sence of Lucian, who describes 
it. But on the whole, the 
reading iva cavyyjowpar («that 
I may boast”), seems prefer- 
able. The construction, though 
harsh, is less so than that of 
iva cavOjoopat (“that I may 
burn”), and is borne out by 
2 Cor. xi. 16.: @s addpova dé- 
EacOé pe, Wa Kayo piKpoV TL 
Kavxyjocouat, and the sense 
(though obscure, and hence 
probably the cause of the cor- 
rection of the text), when made 
out, agrees better with the con- 
text. Itwould seem to be still a 
continuation of the instances 
of self-denying beneficence: 
* Though I sacrifice not only 
my property but my bodily 
ease and comfort.” In that 
case Tapadobvat TO o@pua Cor- 
responds, without being abso- 
lutely synonymous, to vapa- 
dodvat Tas Yruyxas, in Acts, xv. 
26. It is “to give up,” not 
strictly the life (which would 
be Wvy7v), but the means of 
life; what in classical Greek 
would be Bios, as distinct from 
fon. And, if so, he probably 
alludes to the hard life which 
he led by his determination to 
maintain himself by his own 
labour, and which was the 
especial subject of his boasting, 
as of an extraordinary merit. 
Compare ix. 27. (twat pou 
To capa), and ix, 15. 61., 
where, as here, he applies to 
it the same expression of Kav- 


b ovdey. 


yacOa, kavynwa. wa may be 
either: (1.) Let me say this 
that I may boast;” or, (2.) 
« Tf I do it in order that I may 
have a cause of boasting.” 
The first agrees best with ix. 
16., but both equally suit the 
sense. 

It is remarkable that, in 
spite of this warning of the 
Apostle, the tendency of men 
to confine their religion to out- 
ward acts has been so great that 
in common parlance the word 
“charity,” which in most of the 
European languages is used in 
this passage to translate aya- 
7, has been limited to that 
very sphere of almsgiving, from 
which St. Paul here distin- 
guishes it; insomuch that the 
sense of this passage could not 
be better expressed than by a 
direct contrast of the eccle- 
siastical and the real trans- 
lation of the word, “ Though 
I have charity without love.” 

“It profiteth me nothing.” 
This is said to express that, in 
spite of such vast exertions, no 
result follows. Compare Matt. 
xvi. 26: “ What shall it pro- 
fit a man to gain the whole 
world ?” 

4—7. He now drops his own 
example and personifies Love 
itself, as in Rom. v.—viil. he 
personifies Sin, Death, and the 
Law, and in 2 Cor. viii. 12., the 
virtue of Christian Zeal (zpo- 
@vuia), and as in the Books of 
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Proverbs, Wisdom, and Eccle- 
siasticus, Wisdom is personified. 
The enumeration of qualities 
seems to begin with especial 
reference to the gifts, and then 
to rise above them, like the ar- 
gument in xi. 10. 11. 

(1.) waxpoOupet, ypnateveTat, 
ov &dot. Lachmann’s punc- 
tuation differs from that of the 
Received Text, in giving an 
expressed nominative case to 
each of these first three attri- 
butes. ‘ Love bears long 
with offenders; there is a 
kindness in Love; there is no 
envy or jealousy (see xii. 31.) 
in Love.” The sense is the 
same in both punctuations ; 
but this is somewhat more 
forcible. 

(2.) weprrepeveTat, pvotovTat, 
aoxynwovei, relate to the hu- 
mility mseparable from true 
Love. repzrepeverar, from the 
old Latin word ‘ perperus,” a 
braggart (Polyb. xxx. 6. 5., 
xi. 62.), ‘* shows itself off,” 
as distinguished from adago- 
vevecOat, which is “to pre- 
tend to qualities which one has 
not,” so Cicero ad Att. i. 14., 
uses éveTrepTepevoaunv. So 
also Marc. Anton. v. 5. See 
Erasmus’s Adagia de Perperis 
fratribus. qduvcvodtTa, “is in- 
flated with vanity,” see vill. 2. 
aoxnwovet, ‘is disorderly,” “ec- 
centric,” apparently with the 
notion of pride implicd,as in vii. 


36., alluding to the disorders 
occasioned by the use of the 
gifts. See xiv. 40.: mdyvta ed- 
oxnuoves yevecOo. The Vul- 
gate has ‘* Non est ambitiosa,” 
and Chrysostom interprets the 
word, “ does not refuse to per- 
form degrading acts,” as if it 
were aoxnwovel, instead of ov« 
aoXNMovEt. 

(3.) ov GyTet Ta EavtThs, ov 
TapoguveTat, ov NoyileTat TO Ka- 
xov. These three indicate the 
unselfish placid qualities. ov 
fnret, “ grasps not at her own 
rights (what in classical Greek 
is expressed by 2\accotc@a.), 
see x. 24.33. ov wapogvverat, 
‘is not provoked to anger.” 
ov AoyiGeTat TO Kaxov, “does 
not impute or store up in her 
calculations the injury she has 
received,’ expressive of the 
revengeful temper following 
upon easy provocation. 

(4.) ov yaipe, x.7.r All 
these qualities express the sym- 
pathy and self-denial of Love 
for others. ov yatpet émi TH adi- 
Kia, ovyxaipe 08 TH adnOeia. 
Injustice and Justice (for this 
is evidently here the sense of 
adnGeia as opposed to adzixia) 
are here personified as well as 
Love, and the sense is, “ She 
has no pleasure in the advance 
of Wickedness, but she shares 
the joy of the triumph of Good- 
ness.” Compare 3 John, 4. 

mdavTa o7éyee may be: 
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* Conceals faults in a neigh- 
bour ;” so as to make the sense 
of the whole clause “hides the 
evil, believes the good, hopes 
the best, bears the worst.” 
otéyo in Ecclus. viii. 17. is 
thus used: “Consult not with 
a fool, for he cannot keep 
(o7gEav) counsel.” And there 
are instances of this meaning 
in classical writings. Eur. 
Phen. 1214.; Soph. ‘Phil. 
136.; Cid. Tyr.341.; Thue. vi. 
72. It would agree also with 
an interpretation sometimes 
put on 1 Pet. iv. 8.: 9 ayarn 
Kanrvyret TAHGOS apaptiov. But 
the probable interpretation of 
that passage, especially when 
compared with the parallel ex- 
pression in James, v. 19., is 
(not “love conceals a mul- 
titude of other men’s sins,” but) 
** Love shall cover” (carver) 
a multitude of your own sins,” 
kaduTTwo being taken in the 
sense of “atoning,” as in Ps. 
xem, 625 “Rom. “iv. te. and 
this explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 
8., is still further confirmed by 
the occurrence of the same 
words in Clem. Ep. ad Cor. i. 
49., where it is used as a pa- 
rallel to KoArXa uas TO Ice, 
and is followed by the quota- 
tion from Psalm xxxii. 2.: Ma- 
Kaplol... oy émexarupOncapv 
at adpaptiat. In Prov. x. 12. 
(wavras 62 Tovs 2) purovetKodv- 
Tas gitta KadrvTTe), which 
may possibly have suggested 


1 Pet. iv. 8., the sense is 
more nearly what would be 
here required. But even in 
that case, the words gia for 
ayarn, and Kadurree for otéyet, 
rather repel than invite any 
notion of proximity of mean- 
ing. It remains, therefore, to 
choose the other sense, (2.) 
“ Bears all things,” ze. “ en- 
dures,” or, “is proof against,” 
“all reproaches and hard- 
ships,” the metaphor being 
taken from aship or roof which 
does not leak (isch. Suppl. 
134.3 Thue. “ne. 94.) Plate 
Rep. 621.: Crit. 111. D.), or 
troops warding off an assault 
(Thue. iv. 34.; Diod. Sic. x1. 
32.), or ice, bearing weight 
(Died. ‘Sie. ans" 33). Tins 
is the only sense which the 
word will bear in the other 
passages where it occurs in 
the New Testament (ix. 12.; 
1 Thess. iii. 1.). Cyprian 
apparently read ovtepyet (by 
the same confusion of MSS. 
that occurs in Soph. Cid. Tyr. 
11.), so as to make the enu- 
meration of otépyel, TLoTEvEL, 
edx7ifer agree with the subse- 
quent mention of Love, Faith, 
and Hope. ’ 
TAVTA TLOTEVEl, TWAaVTA éATTL- 
fa, mavta vrropevet. All these 
words relate, in the first in- 
stance, to the feelings of Love 
in respect to man. “ She be- 
lieves all that is told her, with- 
out mistrust,” “she hopes 
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all good of every one,” “she 
endures all vexations.” But 
the words, wiotis, éi7is, U7Tro- 
poovn, having acquired a reli- 
gious sense “by their frequent 
use in relation to God, here 
rise above their context; and 
so the earthly sphere within 
which his view of Love has 
hitherto been confined, breaks 
away, and in the next verse 
he ascends a loftier height to 
tell us-of its future fortunes, 
vropéver especially leading him 
to it, by the higher sense 
which it has here, as in Rom. 
y. 4., and which thus distin- 
guishes it from otéye. 

8. 1) ayatn ovdérroTe TimTEL. 
This is the last and crowning 
glory of Love, that it is impe- 
rishable; everything else may 
be changed i in the great change 
of death, but the affections may 
still be regarded as surviving. 
mintet, “ loses its strength;” so 
Rom. ix. 6.:. ov« otov dz dtt 
EKTETTWKEV O AOTYOS TOU JeOd. 
and in LXX. (Job, xv. 33. ; 
Isa. xxviii. 1. 4.), applied to 
the fading of flowers. 

Here the description of Love 
closes. But, he now returns 
to the especial object for which 
it was introduced and proceeds 
to contrast the permanence of 
Love with the perishableness 
of the gifts on which they so 
prided themselves. 


« Prophecy,” “tongues,” and 
*‘ knowledge,” are mentioned, 
as being the three already con- 
trasted with Love, in verses 
1. and 2. 

“ Knowledge” is taken in 
the sense of the spiritual gift 
in xi. 8.3; and the limitations 
of it, although applying ana- 
logously to all human know- 
ledge, must be understood ac- 
cordingly. 

9. &« pgpous. The stress is 
on these words: “It is only 
partial glimpses of the truth 
which we reveal in prophecy, 
it is only partial glimpses of 
the truth which we receive 
in the intuitions of know- 
ledge.” The passage is impor- 
tant, as showing a conscious- 
ness of the imperfection even 
of revealed knowledge. Com- 
pare > Joly Git: 2c ols 
doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” What is said here 
of knowledge applies also to 
prophecy and the tongues, so 
far as they are connected with 
knowlege. The reason of 
their cessation is their. imper- 
fection. 

10. dtav 62 ZXOn TO TeAELOV, 
2. e. ** When Christ is come at 
his second coming.” We should 
more naturally say, “ When 
we go to that which is perfect.” 
He, in expectation of the re- 
turn of his Lord, says, “ When 
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that which is perfect is come 
to us.” 

11. The illustration of the 
child which follows, is probably 
suggested by the word rédevor, 
“nerfect,” full-grown,” Té- 
Aevos and vyrios being natu- 
rally opposed to each other, 
as in il. 6., ii. 1. He here 
once more returns to himself, 
as the representative of man 
in general. In the word v7- 
actos which is “infant,” rather 
than ‘‘child,” he follows out 
his etymological scent of the 
word (‘‘speechless,” as infans 
in Latin), and usesit in this 
passage to express the imper- 
fection of the loftiest sounds 
of earth, compared with what 
shall be hereafter. The se- 
veral words used have a per- 
ceptible, though remote, re- 
ference to the three gifts just 
before mentioned. “ The gift 
of tongues shall be as the fee- 
ble articulations of an infant” 
(for Xad@, as applied to those 
cifts, see xiil. 1., xiv. 2—6. 23.); 
“the gift of prophecy and dis- 
cernment of spirits shall beasan 
infant’s half-formed thoughts” 
dpovelv has the double sense 
of “thoughts,” and of ‘wis- 
dom,” compare the analogous 
use of copia and xuBepvrcecs 
in xi. 8. 28., in relation to 
prophecy). édroyugounv “ The 
sift of knowledge shall be as 
the infant’s half-formed rea- 


sonings.” Compare vill. 2.: 
“Tf any man think that he 
knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to 
know.” 

ére in classical Greek would 
be 27167. 

The conclusion of the 
previous illustration should 
have been: ‘ And such is the 
contrast of our present and 
our future state;” for which, 
though not expressed, he pro- 
ceeds to give the reason in 
what follows, under the figure 
of a mirror. 

du éoomTpov, may either be: 
Gar Through the means of a 
mirror,” 7. e. in a mirror, as 
James, i. 23., in which case 
compare 2 Cor. iii. 18., “ Weas 
in a mirror reflecting the glory 
of the Lord;” or, (2.)** Through 
a window,” (of transparent 
stone, or whatever other sub- 
stance was used for admitting 
light into ancient houses,) in 
which case compare the Rab- 
binical saying, “ All the pro- 
phets saw through a dark glass, 
Moses saw through a bright 
glass.” (Wetstein, Schéttgen 
ad h. 1.) 

But that éocdmrpov here, as 
elsewhere, means, not a win- 
dow, but a mirror, may be 
inferred from its undoubted 
use in this latter sense in 
James, i. 23. Ancient mir- 
rors were usually (not of 
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glass, but) of polished metal. 
The expression, “ Through 
(6va) a mirror,” may arise 
from the illusion that what is 
seen in the mirror seems to be 


behind it, and so seen through 


rie 

év aiviypate “In a dark 
similitude, in a mystery” (ac- 
cording to the modern sense 
of that word). This will apply 
to the previous words, whether 
they are understood of a mirror 
or of a window, the reflected 
or seen objects being in either 
case dimly represented. spoc- 
OTOV TpPOs TPOTWTOV. The 
whole sentence evidently has 
an allusion to the vision of 
God by Moses, as in 2 Cor. 
iii. 18. Comp. also 2 Cor. 
vy. 7. ov 6dta sldovs. 
Numb. xii. 8.: oToua Kata 
TOA NaANCwW aAUT@. Kal ov 
Oe aiviypatov Kal thy do€av 
Kupiou és. 
| & pepous, x.T.r. * Now my 

knowledge is partial, then it 
will be as full as the Divine 
knowledge.” For the same 
consciousness of the contrast 
between human and Divine 
knowledge, see vill. 3.3; Gal. 
mee 9: 2) Cor. i, 5:3 Phalh, ni: 


12. See Philo de Cherub. 
127. viv ote Couey yvwp.go- 


beOa paddov 1 yvopifomev. 
13. Having dwelt on the tran- 
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sitory nature of all other gifts, 
he concludes by recapitulating 
what gifts alone are permanent, 
and by declaring that even of 
these Love is the greatest. vuvi 
dé is (not “at this present 
time,” distinguished from the 
future, which would be ex- 
pressed as in verse 12. by apre, 
but) “as it is, as matters stand, 
amidst the perishable nature 
of all besides.” (Comp. vuvi 
53 fypavra, v. 11. vuvi 68 éyn- 
yeptat, xv. 20.) pever Ta Tpla 
tavta. ‘* There remain un- 
changed these three great gifts, 
and these three only.” He 
has already said that Love can- 
not fail; and it would seem as 
if he here recollected the two 
other virtues which he usually 
classes with Love, and wished 
to indicate that they also were 
immortal. Comp. 1 Thess. v. 8., 
“The breastplate of faith and 
love; and for an helmet, the 
hope of salvation.” 1 Thess.1. 3., 
“The work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope.” 
Coli 45:5 °° Your faith in 
Christ Jesus . . the love which 
ye have to all the saints. For 
the hope which is laid up for 
you in heaven.” They are 
specially mentioned as being 
those qualities which most evi- 
dently raise man to a higher 
world. 
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PARAPHRASE XU. 31—xul. 18. —“ Such is the variety of 
gifts set before you; all necessary, none to be despised. 
But tf there be any at which you aim with more than 
usual ardour, let it be those which are really the best; 
and even if you attain these, remember that there is a 
loftier height, a serener heaven beyond, in comparison 
with which, all, even the best, are as nothing. It is Love 
alone which can prevent the noblest utterances of the 
gift of tongues from sinking into a jarring discord; 
it is Love alone which can give reality to the revelations 
of prophecy, the intuition of knowledge, the energy of 
faith; it is Love alone which can give value even to the 
most heroic outward acts of self-denial and beneficence. 
Look at her as she stands before you, portrayed in her 
full proportions ; look at her kind unruffled countenance, 
so unlike your factions and rivalries ; look. at her free- 
dom from the envy with which you regard each other's 
gifts; look at her freedom from the display, the false 
pretensions, the vulgar insolence which disgrace your 
public meetings ; look at her refusal to press her own 
rights, to take offence, or to bear malice : how unlike your 
selfish and litigious spirit ; look at her sympathy with all 
that is good; her endurance, her trustful and hopeful 
character, embracing as it does all that is greatest in her 
two accompanying graces, Faith and Hope. She con- 
tinues, and so will they with her. Lor look, lastly, at her 
imperishable freshness ; what a contrast to the transitory 
character of all other gifis. The gift of tonques shall cease 
of itself when the occasion for it is gone. The gifts of 
prophecy and of knowledge, being in their own nature 
imperfect and partial, shall pass away when this earthly — 
system shall pass away before the coming of that which 
is perfect. Then, and not before, shall the imarticu- 
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late utterances and the half-formed conceptions of our 
present infantine state be exchanged for the full-grown 
faculties of the man; then, and not before, shall the 
dimly seen images of the earthly glass be exchanged for 
that perfect vision of Divine things which was enjoyed 
by Moses when he stood with unveiled face on the 
mount, and received in his countenance the reflected 
glory of God Himself But till that time is come, we 
can conceive of the future only through these three great 
gifts, which exist now, and will continue hereafter ; 
namely, Faith and Hope, which live as the handmaids 
of the greatest of all, Love.” 


ae 


Tuts passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
both in its subject, and in its style; yet it is the kernel 
of the whole Epistle. This Epistle finds its climax here, 
as that to the Romans in the conclusion of the 8th chap- 
ter, or that to the Hebrews, in the 11th. Whatever 
evil tendencies he had noticed before in the Corinthian 
Church, met their true correction in this one gift. To 
them, whatever it might be to others, to them, with 
their factions, their intellectual excitements, their false 
pretensions, it was all important. Without this bond 
of Love he felt that the Christian society of Greece 
would as surely fall to pieces, as its civil society 
in former times had appeared to philosophers and 
statesmen to be destined to dissolution, without the 
corresponding virtue of Qsaie, or mutual harmony. 
Therefore, although in a digression, he rises with the 
subject into the passionate fervour which in him is 
only produced by a directly practical object. Unlike 
the mere rhetorical panegyrics on particular virtues, 
which are to be found in Philo and similar writers, 
every word of the description tells with double force, 
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because it is aimed against a real enemy. It is, as 
though wearied with the long discussions against the 
sins of the Corinthian Church, he had at last found the 
spell by which they could be overcome, and uttered 
sentence after sentence with the triumphant cry of 
* Kureka.” 

The particular motive for the introduction of the 
passage in this place was, as we have seen, the wish to 
impress upon his readers the subordination of gifts of 
mere display such as the gift of tongues, to gifts of 
practical utility, such as prophecy. And analogously 
the same truth still needs to be impressed: “ To all 
but one in ten thousand,” it has been well said, “ Chris- 
tian speculation is barren of great fruits; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of 
great thoughts.” Such is the directly practical result of 
the chapter. But the very style shows that it rises far 
above any immediate or local occasion. On each side 
of this chapter the tumult of argument and remon- 
strance still rages: but within it, all is calm; the sen- 
tences move in almost rhythmical melody ; the imagery 
unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety ; the lan- 
guage arranges itself with almost rhetorical accuracy. 
We can imagine how the Apostle’s amanuensis must 
have paused, to look up on his master’s face at the 
sudden change of the style of his dictation, and seen 
his countenance lighted up as it had been the face of 
an angel, as the eaniane vision of divine perfection 
passed Betors him. What then, let us ask, is the nature 
and origin of that new sen of pointe, of which 
this is the earliest detailed description ? 

In the first place, the word e&yary is, in this sense, 
altogether peculiar to the New Testament; and in the 
New Testament to the writings of Paul, Peter, and 
John. It is a remarkable fact that the word, as a sub- 
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stantive, is entirely unknown to classical Greek. The 
only passage where it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus 
as occurring, is in Plutarch’s Symposium; and there it 
has been subsequently corrected by Reiske from eyarys 
ay to the participle éyasycwy. The verb ayardy, in- 
deed, is used in classical Greek, but in the sense only of 
acquiescence and contentment, or of esteem and value. 
It is in the LXX. that we first find it employed, to 
designate what we call “love;” and it is there intro- 
duced (probably from its likeness in sound to the 
Hebrew words) to represent 78 and Aly (“ahab” 
and “agab”), both words expressive of passionate 
affection, drawn from the idea of panting, aspiring after 
a desired object. The substantive e¢yery only occurs 
in Cant. 1. 4., v. 6., vill. 6. 7., for sexual love, and is 
there probably suggested by the Hebrew feminine 
from MANS (“ahabah”).! The peculiarity of its use in 
the New Testament is, that when used simply, and un- 
explained by anything else, it is equivalent to benevo- 
lence based on religious motives. The Old Testament 
(in the word AM8) exhibited the virtues both of con- 
jugal affection and of friendship passing the love of 
women, as in the case of David; it exhibited also, 
in the case of David, the same passionate devotion 
transferred from man to God, as is wonderfully 
shown throughout the Psalms; it exhibited, lastly, 
the same feeling emanating from God Himself towards 
His peculiar people, the spouse of His choice, the 
daughter of Zion. The Greek world also exhibited in 
a high degree the virtue of personal friendship, which 
was, indeed, so highly esteemed, as to give its name 
(d:a‘a) to affection generally. Domestic and conjugal 
affection, strictly speaking, there was not. The word 


* So fdpis, “a boat,” is used as the translation of 77'3, “a palace.” 
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(ws), which most nearly approaches to the modern no- 
tions of love, expressed either a merely sensual admiration 
of physical beauty, or when transferred in the sublime 
language of Plato to a loftier sphere, an intellectual ad- 
miration of ideal beauty. The writers who at Alexan- 
dria united the last efforts of Grecian philosophy with 
the last efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in one 
sense beyond both the Old Testament and also the 
Greek literature, though in another sense below them 
both. Benevolence to man, as man, expressing itself 
in the word d:aavIewria, occupies in the writings of 
Philo very much the same position as that occupied 
in the New Testament by eydry. But whilst it 
breaks through the narrow limits in which the love of 
the Hebrew dispensation was confined, it loses its in- 
tensity. It becomes an abstraction to be panegyrised, 
not a powerful motive to be acted upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the comple- 
ment and completion of all, is the Love, or eyazy, of the 
New Testament. Whilst it retains all the fervour of — 
the Hebrew aspiration and desire, and of the personal 
affection of the Greek, it ranges through as wide a 
sphere as the comprehensive benevolence of Alexandria. 
Whilst it retains the religious element that raised the 
affections of the Hebrew Psalmist to the presence of God, 
it agrees with the classical and Alexandrian feelings in 
making its chief object the welfare of man. It is not 
Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but Benevolence 
taken up into Religion. It is the practical exemplification 
of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with 
morality ; Love to man for the sake of Love to God; 
Love to God showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means 
this new idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind ; it 
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may be that this very passage is the expression of his 
delight at first fully grasping the mighty truth which 
henceforth was never to pass from him. But the im- 
pression left by the words rather is, that he assumes it 
as something already known; new, indeed, in its appli- 
cation to the wants of the Corinthian Church, but re- 
cognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela- 
tion. Is it too much to say that this is one of the ideas 
derived expressly from what he calls “ the revelations of 
the Lord” ? that it is from the great example of self- 
sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, that the Apostle, and through him the Christian 
world, has received the truth, that Love to man for the 
sake of God is the one great end of human existence. 
“ A new commandment He gave unto us that we should 
love one another, as He loved us. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life for another.” 
- Until Christ had lived and died, the virtue was impos- 
sible. The fact of its having come into existence, the 
urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon it, ds 
itself a proof that He had lived and died as none had 
ever lived and died before. And it is further remark- 
able, that a word and an idea which first appears 
in the writings of St. Paul should receive its full 
meaning and development in those of St. John. To 
the minds of both these great Apostles, amidst all their 
other diversities, ‘‘ Love” represented the chief fact and 
the chief doctrine of Christianity. Has it occupied 
the same place in Christian theology or Christian prac- 
tice at any later period? 


VOL. I. U 
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The Gift of Tongues and the Gift of Prophesying. 
(Introduction, XIV. 1—40.) 


Tue Apostle now arrives at the point to which his 
argument on the spiritual gifts, has throughout been 
converging —the special tendency of the Corinthian 
Church to exaggerate the importance of the gift of 
tongues in comparison of the less extraordinary, but more 
useful, gift of prophesying. It becomes necessary there- 
fore to form some general notion of the nature of these 
gifts and their relation to each other. 

(1.) The gift of “ prophesying” or of “ the prophets.” 
The word “Prophet” (xpo7rys) is derived in the first 
instance from the interpreters of the pagan oracles, who 
spoke forth or expounded the unintelligible answers of 
the Pythoness of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves 
of Dodona. Ina metaphorical sense it is used of poets, 
as interpreters of the Gods or Muses. It was then 
adopted by the LXX. as the best equivalent of the 
‘‘nabi” or “seer” of the Old Testament. In the 
New Testament it is used for a gift which, though 
in many respects similar to that of the older cove- 
nant, was a revival, rather than a continuation, of 
the ancient prophetical office. According to the 
common Jewish tradition, prophecy had expired with 
Malachi; and there is no recorded instance of it be- 
tween his time and the Christian era. It is true that 
the application of the name to the Baptist and to 
Christ, shows that the appearance of a prophet was not 
a thing unlooked for.1 Our Lord speaks as if prover- 


1 Matt. xiv. 5., xxi. 11—46.; Mark, xi. 32.; Luke, i. 76., vii. 26. 28. 39 
xiii. 33. ; John, iv. 19., ix. 17. 
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bially of “a prophet having no honour.”! Zacharias is 
said “to prophesy.”? Anna is said to be “a prophetess.”® 
But the frequency of the gift, if not its existence, was 
regarded as a special sign of a new dispensation, and 
as such its universal diffusion is described at the day 
of Pentecost. ‘ Your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy . . . and on my servants and on my handmaidens 
I will pour out... of my Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy.” * In the subsequent narrative of the Acts, 
prophets and prophetesses are spoken of as everywhere 
to be found in Christian congregations: ‘‘ Then came pro- 
phets from Jerusalem unto Antioch . . . One of them 
named Agabus signified by the Spirit that there should 
be great dearth throughout all the world.”’ “There 
were,n the church that wasat Antioch certain prophets 
and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Ni- 
_ger,and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been 
_ brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul.” “Judas 
and Silas being prophets.” “ At Caesarea, Philip the 
Evangelist had four daughters “ which did prophesy.”® 
In all the Epistles, the gift of prophecy occupies a con- 
spicuous place in all enumerations of the gifts of the 
Spirit. The Apocalypse itself is called “a prophecy;”® 
| and “the spirit of prophecy,”! and ‘the prophets” 
|as “servants of God,” and “witnesses,” are often men- 
tioned! as in the Christian Church. Not only does 
| this wide-spread appearance and variety of prophetical 
characters agree with the fact of its general diffusion 
| through the whole Corinthian Church, but the meaning 
is substantially the same in all the cases where it occurs. 
Throughout the New Testament as throughout the Old, 


1 Matt. xiii. 57. 2 Luke, 1. 67. 3 Luke, ii. 36. 
SeACtS ie Dg. 1S. SO bids xPeo le 28e COibidextisal 
PN pids xvs 102. 8 Thid® xxi. 9: 9 Rev. i. 3., xxil. 7. 10. 18. 


10 bid. xix. 10. " Ibid. xi. 3.6.10. 18., xvi. 6., xviii. 20. 24., xxii. 6. 9. 
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and, it may be added, in the use of the Arabic word 
“nabi” in the Koran, the prominent idea is, not that 
of prediction, but of delivering inspired messages of 
warning, exhortation, and instruction: and the general 
object of the gift, as elsewhere implied, is exactly that 
here spoken of: ‘‘ building up, exhorting, and com- 
forting ;”! “ convincing, judging, and making manifest 
the secrets of the heart.”? The ancient classical and 
Hebrew sense prevails everywhere. Epimenides and 
Mahomet, on the one hand, Elijah and Paul on the 
other hand, are called “prophets,” not because they 
foretold the future, but because they enlightened the 
present. 

(2.) We now come to “the gift of tongues,” which 
is a much more difficult subject. The most impor- 
tant passages relating to it are those contained in 
this Chapter, and the allusions to it in xii. 10. 28. 
as “divers kinds of tongues” (yévy yAwoody), and xiii. 
1.: ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and > 
of angels.” To these we must add Mark, xvi. 17.: 
“These signs shall follow them that believe. ... They 
shall speak with new tongues” (yAawooos AaAyooues 
xasvaic). There are also the descriptions of the gift at 
the day of Pentecost, Acts, ii. 3—21.; at the conver-— 
sion of Cornelius, Acts, x. 46.; at the conversion of the 
twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts, xix. 6. 

It is nowhere else mentioned by name, though several 
other passages have been thought to contain allusions 
toit. Luke, xxi. 15.: “I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay.” Eph. v. 18.: “Be not drunk with wine 
wherein is excess (compare Acts, i. 13.): but be filled 
with the Spirit; speaking in yourselves (AaActvreg Eau- 


1 Rev. xiv. 3. 2 Thid. xiv. 25. 
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zoi¢) in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord,” 
1 Thess. v. 19.: “Quench not the Spirit; despise not 
prophesyings.” 1 Pet. iv. 11.: “Each one as he has 
RECEIVER a PTL. °.7., If any man speak (Aaazr), let him 
speak as the oracles of God.” 

The only allusion to this gift as still existing after the 
Apostolic times, is in Irenzus adv. Her. vi. 6.: “We 
hear many brethren in the Church, having prophetical 
gifts, and by the Spirit speaking in all kinds of lan- 
guages.” Many speculations occur in the later Fathers 
on the subject; but their historical testimony to the 
nature of the gifts may all be summed up in one sen- 
tence of Chrysostom, in his comment on this chapter: 
“This whole place is very obscure; but the obscurity 
is produced by our ignorance of the facts described, 
which are such as then used to occur, but now no 
longer take place.” 

Such are the data on which we have to proceed. The 
following conclusions may be attained with tolerable 
certainty : 

First. The gift in question is always described as 
something entirely new in the Apostolical age. ‘“ They 
shall speak with new tongues.”' ‘The effect on the 
spectators at Pentecost is of universal bewilderment 
and astonishment.” It is described as the special 
mark following upon conversion? (whether immedi- 
ately before baptism*, or immediately after®). It is, 
moreover, spoken of as in an especial manner a gift 
“of the Spirit,” that is, the new manifestation of God 
in the hearts of Christians. Hence its appearance at 
the day of Pentecost: “They were all filled with the 
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Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.”! Hence “ the speaking 
with tongues” was the sign that Cornelius had “ re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit.” Hence, when Paul placed 
his hands on the disciples at Ephesus, ‘‘ the Holy Spzrit 
came upon them, and they spake with tongues.”* Hence 
the very name of “the Spirit” and “spiritual gifts ” 
seems to have been appropriated to this gift, at Corinth 
and elsewhere. Compare the argument in xii. 1—13., 
and the particular expressions in xiv. 1. 12. 14. 37.; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19.; Eph. v. 18. 

Secondly. It was closely connected with the gift of 
prophesying. This appears not only from these Chap- 
ters where the two are always compared, as being, though 
different, yet homogeneous, in xii. 10—28., xiii. L., 
xiv. 1—6., 22—-25., but from the notices in the Acts. 
In Acts, ii. 17—21., Peter, in his justification of himself 
and the Apostles, describes it under no other name than 
‘“‘ prophesying ;” and in Acts, xix. 6., the converts are 
described “speaking with tongues and prophesying.” 
To the same effect is the connexion in 1 Thess. yv. 19., 
where “‘ quench not the Spirit” is followed by “despise 
not prophesyings.” 

Thirdly. Whilst it follows from what has been said, 
that this gift, like that of prophesying, must have been 
a possession of the spirit and mind of the speaker by an 
extraordinary influence over which he had little or no 
control, it would seem that its especial distinction from 
prophesying was, that it consisted not of direct warn- 
ing, exhortation, or prediction, but of thanksgiving, 
praise, prayer, singing, and other expressions of devo- 
tion: “pray with the tongue;” “my spirit prays ;” 
‘“‘T sing in the spirit;” “thou givest thanks (esaroyds) 
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in the Spirit.”! “ We hear them speaking the wonderful 
works of God.”? They heard them speaking with 
tongues, and magnifying God.”*? And this is illus- 
trated, if not confirmed, by Eph. v.19.: ‘Speaking... 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody .. . to the Lord, giving thanks always.” 

Fourthly. It would appear that these expressions of 
devotion were outpourings of the heart and feelings, 
rather than of the understanding; so that the actual 
words and meaning were almost always unintelligible, 
to the bystanders, sometimes to the speakers them- 
selves. “He that speaketh with a tongue speaketh 
not to men, but to God; for no one heareth ; and in the 
Spirit he speaketh mysteries; ... he that speaketh 
with a tongue edifieth Aimself” [and not the Church ].* 
“Tf I come to you speaking with tongues, what shall I 
profit you?”° “Let him that speaketh with a tongue 
pray that he may interpret.”®° “If I pray with a 
tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is 
unfruitful.”’ ‘If thou givest thanks in the spirit, how 
shall he that filleth the place of the unlearned say 
Amen to thy giving of thanks; for he knoweth not 
what thou sayest.”® “I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding that I may instruct others also, 
than ten thousand words with a tongue.”? “ Making 
melody in your hearts.” '!° To the same effect are the 
passages which describe the impression produced on 
bystanders: “If all speak with tongues, and the 
unlearned or unbelievers come in, will they not say 
that ye are mad.”'4 “Others mocking said, They 
are full of new wine;” where, though the words are 


® ] Gor. xiy. 13. 14. 15. 16. 2 2Actss 13 I> 3 Tbid. x. 46. 
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described as spoken in jest, they are deemed of sufii- 
cient importance to be refuted by Peter.1_ Compare also 
Eph. v. 19., where the injunction “to be filled with the 
Spirit” and to “speak in themselves,” is preceded by 
the prohibition, “ be not filled with wine.” 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the 
several accounts. It is sufficiently clear that it was 
a trance or ecstasy, which, in moments of great reli- 
gious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, 
seized the early believers; and that this fervour vented 
itself in expressions of thanksgiving, in fragments 
of psalmody or hymnody and prayer, which to the 
speaker himself conveyed an irresistible sense of com- 
munion with God, and to the bystander an impression 
of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but not 
necessarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes 
even having the appearance of wild excitement, like 
that of madness or intoxication. It was the most 
emphatic sign to each individual believer that a power 
mightier than his own was come into the world ; and in 
those who, like the Apostle Paul, possessed this gift in 
a high degree, “ speaking with tongues more than they 
all”? it is easy to conceive that, when combined with 
the other more oremarkable gifts which he possessed, it 
would form a fitting mood for the reception of ‘“ God’s 
secrets” (wvor7pia®), and of “ unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for man to utter,” ‘“ being caught into 
the third heaven,” and into “ Paradise.”* And thus 
the nearest written example of this gift is that ex- 
hibited in the abrupt style and the strange visions of 
the Apocalypse, of which the author describes himself, 
almost in the words of St. Paul, as “being in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day,” and “ hearing a voice as of a 
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trumpet,”* and “ seeing a door open in heaven, and “a 
throne set in heaven,”? and seeing “the New Jeru- 
salem,” ‘“‘the river of life,” and ‘“‘the tree of life.” ° 

But a difficulty arises when we ask, what was the spe- 
cial form which these outpourings of devotion and these 
prophetic trances assumed ? This must be sought in 
the names by which they were called: (1.) “Speaking 
with tongues” (Aarsiv yawooos *); “speaking with a 
tongue” (AarAwy yawoor®). (2.) “The tongues” 
(ai yawoou'), “a tongue” (yawooay’), ‘kinds of 
tongues” (yy yawoowy®), (3.) “Speaking with 
other tongues” (Aare erépais yawoous®), ‘speaking 
with new tongues” (yawooals AarAncoucww xasvais}), 

The use of the word “tongue” (yawooa) need not 
necessarily imply a distinct language of a nation. The 
only occasions, on which it is ever so used in the New 
Testament, are in the poetical language of the Apo- 
calypse'’; in all which it is used in the phrase ‘“kin- 
dreds, and nations, and peoples, and tongues,” as is the 
corresponding phrase in Dan. ii. 4. 7., v. 19., vi. 25. ; 
Judith, iii. 8. In Gen. xi. 7., tyv yawooay is used 
-in the phrase ‘‘ Let us confound their language,” as a 
translation of ND’, which, however, in all other places 
in that chapter (verses 1. 7. 9.) is translated wv or 
x2!a0g. The word ordinarily used in sacred as in clas- 
sical Greek for “the language of a nation or country” 
is OraeAceroc. as in Acts, 1..19., 11:6. 8., xxi; 40., xxi. 2., 
xxvi. 14. We may, therefore, conclude that the word 
“tonoue” (yawoou) was applied to this spiritual gift, 
partly from the fact that the word in classical Greek 
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was naturally applied to strange uncommon expres- 
sions, as in Aristotle’, partly from the circumstance 
that in the use of this gift ‘“ the tongue” was literally 
the organ employed, the mind, as it were, remaining 
passive, whilst the tongue gave utterance to words of 
which the speaker was hardly conscious. That these 
meanings were both intended to be conveyed, is con- 
firmed by the manner in which kindred expressions are 
used. When, in xiii. 1., the Apostle says, “ Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels” (rats 
yrwoooss Thy dvIcwrwyv AAW xal THY ayyerwyv), it 1s 
clear from the last word that he was not thinking of 
languages or dialects, but of every conceivable form of 
speech or style. And when, in xiv. 9., he says, “So 
ye, unless ye utter by the tongue (1 rig yAawoors) a 
clear sound,” itis clear that he is using the word in 
reference to the phrase so often repeated in the im- 
mediate context, “speaking with a tongue” (aaa@y 
yawooy). It is probable, however, that this peculiarity 
of style or speech was, if not always, yet occasionally 
heightened by the introduction of foreign words or 
sentences into the utterances thus made. The ex- 
pressions “‘ kinds of tongues,” ‘ new tongues,” ® “ other 
tongues,” * though they need not of necessity imply 
anything more than a variety or a novelty of modes of 
expression yet become more appropriate if some- 
thing of a new language, or of different languages were 
united with these new or various modes. This is 
the impression conveyed by the comparison of “the 
speaker with tongues” to “a barbarian” (7. ¢ a 
foreigner °), and of the sign of tongues generally to the 
sign of foreign languages, “other tongues and other 
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lips” (érepoyrAw@ooos xal yelrcow éeréowy), spoken of in 
Isaiah, xxviii. 11.1. And such certainly must be the 
meaning of the first recorded appearance of the gift on 
the day of Pentecost, however it may be explained in 
detail. The stress laid on the variety of nations there 
assembled, and the expressions, “every man heard 
them in his own language” (ri dla diaréxtw”), “ how 
hear we every man in our own language, wherein we 
were born?”? “we hear them speak in our tongues 
(év tals yperécaig yAwooouts) the wonderful works of 
God,” * can hardly be explained on any other suppo- 
sition than that the writer meant to describe that, 
_ at least to the hearers, the sounds spoken seemed 
to be those of distinct languages and real dialects. 
If this account is to be taken literally, it would imply 
that the fervent expressions of thanksgiving which on 
that occasion, as on others, constituted the essential 
part of the gift, were so far couched in foreign dialects 
as to be intelligible to the natives of the several coun- 
tries. And viewing this passage in connexion with the 
general spirit and object of the Acts, we can hardly 
avoid seeing, in the emphatic record of this peculiar 
characteristic of the gift, the design of pointing it out 
as the natural result and the natural sign of the first 
powerful and public manifestation of a religion whose 
especial mission it was to break through the barriers 
which divide man from man and nation from nation. 
Such a signification, however suitable to the occasion 
of the first revelation of a Universal Church, would 
not be equally appropriate and is certainly not re- 
quired, in the more ordinary manifestations of the gift. 
But it is not difficult to see that the effect described as 
occurring on the day of Pentecost might grow out of, 
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and form part of the more general nature of “the 
tongues,” as described in the rest of the New Tes- 
tament. As Xavier is said to have understood and 
made himself understood by the Indians, without know- 
ing their language, and as, even in ordinary matters, 
persons in a highly wrought state of feeling are en- 
abled to understand each other, though not speaking 
the same language, so this gift, which, above all others, 
lifted the speaker out of himself, might have the same 
effect. And the peculiar form of language ordinarily 
used as the vehicle of communication at that time, 
would contribute to the same result. Hellenistic 
Greek, compounded as it was of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life and energy 
which we see it assume in the various styles of the New 
Testament, especially in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse, 
was almost in itself ‘“‘a speaking” in divers “kinds of 
tongues.” It has often been remarked, that the spread 
of this dialect by the conquests of Alexander was a 
Providential preparation for the spread of the Gospel; 
and there is nothing more strange in the development 
of this peculiar language into the gift of tongues, than 
in the development of the natural powers of strength 
and intellect into the gifts of ‘ ministry,” of ‘ wis- 
dom,” and of “knowledge.” All the various elements 
of Aramaic and Hellenic speech, latent in the usual 
language of the time, would be quickened under the 
‘power of this gift into a new life, sometimes intelli- 
gible, sometimes unintelligible to those who heard it, 
but always expressive of the vitality and energy of the 
Spirit by which it was animated. 

It needs hardly to be observed after this comparison 
of the various passages which speak of this gift, that 
even if foreign words were always part of its exercise 
(of which there is no proof), there is no instance and 
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no probability of its having been ever used as a means 
of instructing foreign nations, or of superseding the 
necessity of learning foreign languages. Probably in 
no age of the world was such a gift less needed. The 
chief sphere of the Apostles must have been within 
the Roman Empire, and within that sphere Greek or 
Latin, but especially Greek, must have been everywhere 
understood. Even on the day of Pentecost, the speech 
of Peter, by which the first great conversion was 
effected, seems to have been in Greek, which probably 
all the nations assembled would sufficiently understand ; 
and the speaking of foreign dialects is nowhere alluded 
to by him as any part of the event which he is vindi- 
cating and describing. The Epistles, in like manner, 
were all written in Greek, though many of them are 
addressed to the very nations whose presence is de- 
scribed in the Acts on that occasion; the people of 
“ Judexa, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and the 
dwellers at Rome.” When the Lycaonians addressed 
Paul and Barnabas in the speech of Lycaonia’, there 
is no mention of Paul and Barnabas answering them 
in that language. According to one of the oldest 
traditions, Peter is described as employing Mark for 
an interpreter.” Ireneeus, who alone of the early Fathers 
alludes to the gift of tongues, and that in a manner 
which seems to imply diversity of language’, was himself 
obliged to learn the Gaulish language. And, lastly, the 
whole chapter now in question, is inconsistent with such 
a supposition. The Church of Corinth is described as 
full of speakers with tongues, and yet evidently no 
work of conversion was going on, nor any allusion 
made to such a work as a possible object for the gift. 
Yet had such an object been within even its distant 
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scope, the argument almost imperatively demanded that 
it should be noticed, and that the Apostle should have 
said, “ Why do you waste so great a gift on those who 
cannot profit by it, when you might go forth beyond 
the limits of the Empire to preach with it to the 
Scythian and Indian tribes ?” 

The subject must not be left without reference to 
similar manifestations which may serve, either by way 
of contrast or resemblance, to illustrate its main pe- 
culiarities. In the Pagan world the Apostle’s words, 
at the opening of the twelfth Chapter, of themselves 
remind us of the unconscious utterances which accom- 
panied the delivery of the ancient oracles, when the 
ejaculations of the Pythoness stood to the interpreters 
of the oracle in a relation similar to that which existed 
between the speakers with tongues and the prophets. 
In the Jewish dispensation we may compare the burst 
of song and trance, which accompanied the first great 
display of the prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel, 
‘“‘a company of prophets coming down from the high 
place with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a 
harp before them,” and prophesying; and “the Spirit 
of the Lord” descending upon those who witnessed 
the spectacle, however unprepared for it before; so 
that they too caught the inspiration “and prophesied 
also,” and were “turned into other men,” and passed 
days and nights in a state of ecstatic seclusion.1 What 
the “ tongues” were to the ‘ prophesyings” at Corinth, 
the trance of Saul was to the Psalms of David. But itis 
perhaps in subsequent periods that the nearest outward 
likenesses to the gift of “tongues” can be found. The 
wide difference between the character, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual, of the early Christian Church, and that of 
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the sects in which such later manifestations have ap- 
peared, places a deep gulf between the Apostolical gift 
and these doubtful copies. Still as the preaching, the 
teaching, the government, the gifts of knowledge, of 
wisdom, of ministry, which appear in the Apostolical 
age, are illustrated by the analogous institutions and 
faculties of less sacred times, so the excitement and en- 
thusiasm, and the gifts more especially associated with 
this aspect of the early Church, may be illustrated no 
less from the expressions of later enthusiasm. Such 
phenomena, however inferior to the manifestations of 
the Apostolical times, have their origin in the same 
mysterious phase of human life and human nature, which 
was included with so much besides of the most opposite 
character in the wide range of the spiritual influences 
of Apostolical Christianity. 

The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged 
ecstatic state of the Montanists at the close of the second 
century. ‘‘ There is at present a sister amongst us,” 
says Tertullian, ‘‘ who has obtained the gift of revela- 
tions, which she receives in the congregation or solemn 
sanctuary by ecstasy in the Spirit, who has converse 
with angels, sometimes even with the Lord, and sees 
and hears sacred truths (sacramenta), and discerns 
the hearts of some, and ministers remedies to those 
who want them. Also, according as the Scriptures are 
read, or the Psalms sung, or exhortations (adlocutiones) 
uttered, or petitions presented, so from these several 
sources materials are furnished for her visions. We had 
happened to be discussing something about the soul, 
when this sister was in the Spirit. After the con- 
clusion of the service and the dismissal of the con- 
gregation, she, after her usual manner of relating her 
visions (for they are carefully recorded that they may 
be examined), amongst other remarks, said the soul was 
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shown to me in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, 
but not of an empty or shapeless quality, but as 
something which gave hope of being held, tender and 
bright and of an aerial hue, and altogether of human 


form.” 
Another instance was the utterance of strange sounds 


among the persecuted Protestants of the south of France, 
at the beginning of the last century, commonly called 
the ‘ Prophets of Cevennes,” of whom full accounts are 
to be found in the “Histoire des Pasteurs,” by Peyrat ; 
of the ‘“ Troubles de Cevennes,” by Gibelin ; and of the 
“ Eolises de Désert,” by C. Coquerel. There is also an 
‘Impartial account of the Prophets,” by an eye-wit- 
ness, in A Letter to a Friend’, on their appearance in 
England, where they excited much attention and the 
ridicule of Lord Shaftesbury in his ‘“ Characteristics.” 
There is little of detailed interest in these descriptions ; 
but they are remarkable, especially the last-named, as 
bearing testimony to the good character and general 
sobriety of the persons professing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the 
one claiming the most direct connexion with the Apo- 
stolical gifts, was the so-called ‘ gift of tongues” in the 
followers of Mr. Irving, about 1831—1833. Of the 
exercise of this gift, accounts are here subjoined from 
two eye-witnesses: the first a believer in its Divine 
origin at the time he wrote; the second a believer and 
actor in the transactions which he describes, but at 
the time that he wrote, rejecting their Divine, though 
still maintaining their supernatural (though diabolical) 
origin. 

(1. ) “As an instance of the extraordinary change in 
the powers of the human voice when under inspiration, 
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I may here mention the case of an individual whose 
natural voice was inharmonious, and who besides had 
no ear for keeping time. Yet even the voice of this 
person, when singing in the Spirit, could pour forth a 
rich strain of melody, of which each note was musical, 
and uttered with a sweetness and power of expression 
that was truly astonishing, and what is still more 
singular, with a gradually increasing velocity into a 
rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance, which is incon- 
ceivable by those who have never witnessed the like; 
and yet, with all this apparently breathless haste, there 
was not in reality the slightest agitation of body or of 
mind. In other instances, the voice is deep and power- 
fully impressive. I cannot describe it better than by 
saying that it approaches nearly to what might be con- 
sidered a perfect state of the voice, passing far beyond 
the energies of its natural strength, and at times so loud 
as, not only to fill the whole house, but to be heard at 
a considerable distance; and though often accompanied 
by an apparently great mental energy and muscular 
exertion of the whole body, yet in truth there was not 
the slightest disturbance in either; on the contrary, 
there was present a tranquillity and composure, both of 
body and mind, the very opposite to any, even the least 
degree of excitement. 

“Every attempt at describing these manifestations, so 
as to convey an accurate knowledge of them to others, 
is sure to fail; since, to have any adequate perception 
of their power, they must be both seen and felt. Yet, 
were it otherwise, my conscience would scarcely allow 
me the liberty of entering into so minute a detail; for 
the consciousness of the presence of God in these 
manifestations is fraught with such a holy solemnity of 
thought and feeling, as leave neither leisure nor in- 
clination for curious observation. In a person alive to 
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the presence of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed by 
His manifestations beside and around him, and deeply 
conscious that upon his heart naked and exposed unto 
the eye of God,’one thought alone fills the soul, one 
way of utterance is heard, ‘ God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’ Nor can the eye be diverted from the only 
sight that is then precious to it, far more precious than 
life itself: ‘ The Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world.’” ? 

(2.) “ After one or two of the brethren had read and 
prayed, Mr. T. was made to speak two or three words 
very distinctly, and with an energy and depth of tone 
which seemed to me extraordinary, and it fell upon me 
as a supernatural utterance which I ascribed to the 
power of God; the words were in a tongue I did not 
understand. In a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out 
in an utterance in English which, as to matter and 
manner and the influence it had upon me, I at once 
bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those 
who have heard the powerful and commanding utterance 
need no description; but they who have not, may 
conceive what an unnatural and unaccustomed tone of 
voice, an intense and riveting power of expression, 
with the declaration of a cutting rebuke to all who 
were present, and applicable to my own state of mind 
in particular, would effect upon me and upon the others 
who were come together, expecting to hear the voice of 
the Spirit of God. In the midst of the feeling of awe 
and reverence which this produced, I was myself seized 
upon by the power, and in much struggling against it 
was made to cry out, and myself to give out a con- 
fession of my own sin in the matter for which we were 
rebuked.” .... ‘‘ There was in me, at the time of the 
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utterance, very great excitement; and yet I was dis- 
tinctly conscious of a power, acting upon me beyond 
the mere power of excitement. So distinct was this 
power from the excitement, that in all my trouble and 
doubt about it, I never could attribute the whole to 
excitement.! . . . I read the fourth chapter of Malachi; 
as I read the power came upon me, and I was made to 
read in the power. My voice was raised far beyond its 
natural pitch, with constrained repetitions of parts, and 
with the same inward uplifting, which at the presence of 
the power I had always before experienced.”? “ Whilst 
sitting at home, a mighty power came upon me, but 
for a considerable time no impulse to utterance ; pre- 
sently, a sentence in French was vividly set before my 
mind, and under an impulse to utterance, was spoken. 
Then, in a little time, sentences in Latin were in like 
manner uttered; and with short intervals, sentences 
in many other languages, judging from the sound and 
the different exercise of the enunciating organs. My 
wife, who was with me, declared some of them to be 
Ttalian and Spanish; the first she can read and translate, 
the second she knows but little of. Im this case she 
was not able to interpret nor retain the words as they 
were uttered. All the time of these utterances, I was 
ereatly tried in mind. After the first sentence, an 
impulse to utterance continued on me, and most pain- 
fully I restrained it, my conviction being that, until 
something was set before me to utter, | ought not to 
yield my tongue to utterance. Yet I was troubled by 
the doubt, what could the impulse mean, if I were not 
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to yield to it? Under the trial, I did yield my tongue 
for a few moments; but the utterance that broke from 
me seemed so discordant that I concluded the impulse, 
without words given, was a temptation, and I restrained 
it, except as words were given me, and then I yielded. 
Sometimes single words were given me, and sometimes 
sentences, though I could neither recognise the words 
nor sentences as any language I knew, except those 
which were French or Latin.!. ... My persuasion con- 
cerning the unknown tongue, as it is called (in which 
I myself was very little exercised), is, that it is no 
language whatever, but a mere collection of words 
and sentences; and in the lengthened discourses 1s, 
most of it, a jargon of sounds; though I can conceive, 
when the power is very great, that it will assume 
much of the form of a connected oration.” ” 

It must again be repeated that those instances 
are brought forward not as examples of the Apo- 
stolical gift, but as illustrations of it. But, however 
inferior they may have been to the appearances of 
which they were imitations or resemblances, they 
yet serve to show the possibility of the same combi- 
nation of voice, and ecstasy, and unknown or foreign 
words, as has been described in the case of the 
Apostolic gift ; they show also how, even when accom- 
panied by extravagance and fanaticism, such a mani- 
festation could still be, in a high degree, solemn, 
impressive, and affecting. It was the glory of the 
Apostolical age that, instead of dwelling exclusively 
on this gift, or giving it a prominent place, as has 
been the case in the sects of later days, the allusions 
to it are rare and scanty, and (in the Chapter now be- 
fore us, which contains the fullest account of it) 
even disparaging. ‘The Corinthian Christians, indeed, 


1 Narrative of Facts, &c. pp. 133. 134. 2 Tb. pp. 134. 135. 
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regarded it as one of the highest manifestations of 
spiritual influence; but this was the very tendency 
which the Apostle sought to repress. The object of 
this Section of the Epistle, as of the whole discussion 
on spiritual gifts of which it forms a part, is to restrain, 
moderate, and reduce to its proper subordination the 
fervour, the enthusiasm, the eccentricity, so to speak, 
occasioned by these gifts, and to maintain beyond and 
above them the eternal superiority of the moral and 
religious elements which Christianity had sanctioned 
or introduced. 

In this respect, as in many others, the mission of 
the Apostle was analogous to, though at the same time 
wholly unlike, that of the ancient prophets. There 
was in the early Christian Church no fear (except 
from the Jewish party) of an undue development of 
that ceremonial and hierarchical spirit, against which the 
Prophets and Psalmists, from Samuel and David down- 
wards, had so constantly lifted up their voices to as- 
sert the paramount importance of justice, mercy, and 
truth; of obedience above sacrifice; of a broken and 
contrite spirit above burnt offerings of bulls and goats. 
It was from an opposite quarter that these great spi- 
ritual verities were endangered in the beginning of the 
Christian Church ; but the danger was hardly less formi- 
dable. The attractions of miraculous power, of conscious 
impulses of a Divine presence, of a speech and an 
ecstatic state which struck all beholders with astonish- 
ment, were the temptations which, amongst the primi- 
tive Gentile Christians, threatened to withdraw the 
Church from the truth, the simplicity, and the soberness 
of Christ and of Paul, as the stately ceremonial of 
the Jewish worship had, in ancient times, had the like 
effect in withdrawing the nation of Israel from the 
| example of Abraham and the teaching of Moses. That 
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the gifts were not less necessary to sustain the first faith 
of the Apostolical Christians, than the Levitical rites 
were to sustain that of the Jewish people, does but 
render the illustration more exact. What, therefore, 
the protests of Isaiah and Amos are against the cor- 
ruptions of the ancient Jewish priesthood, what the 
protests of the Apostle himself in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians are against circumcision and the 
rites of the Mosaic Law, that this chapter is against all 
those tendencies of the human mind, which delight in 
displays of Divine power, more than in displays of 
Divine wisdom or goodness, which place the evidence 
of God’s Spirit more in sudden and wonderful frames 
of feeling and devotion than in acts of usefulness and 
instruction, which make religion selfish and_indivi- 
dual rather than social. Gregory the Great warned 
Augustine of Canterbury not to rejoice that spirits 
were subject to him by miraculous power, but that his 
name was written in the Book of Life through the 
conversions which he had effected. The attempts 
of Paley to rest Christianity solely upon its external 
evidence have, in our own times, been rejected by a 
higher and more comprehensive philosophy. The great 
body of the Christian Church has, in all ages, given 
little heed to the extraordinary displays of power, real 
or pretended, by particular sects or individuals. In 
all these cases the warning of the Apostle in this Chapter 
has been at hand, to support the more rational and 
the more dignified course (if so it may without offence 
be called), which minds less enlightened, and consciences 
less alive to the paramount greatness of moral excellence, 
may have been induced to despise. If the Apostle’s 
declaration, that “he himself spake with tongues” 
“more than they all,” when combined with his other 
qualities, is a guarantee that the Apostolical gift of 
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tongues was not imposture or fanaticism; yet on the 
other hand, his constant language respecting it is a 
guarantee no less that gifts such as these were the 
last that he would have brought forward in vindication 
or support of the Gospel which he preached. The 
excitable temperament of Eastern, as compared with 
Western, nations may serve to explain to us, how it was 
that conditions of mind like that implied in the gift of 
tongues, should have accompanied, without disturbing, 
a faith so lofty, so sober, so dispassionate, as that of 
the Apostle. But it also makes that soberness the 
more remarkable in the Apostle, born and bred in this 
very Oriental atmosphere where, as is still shown by the 
exercises of the Mussulman dervishes, nothing is too 
wild to be incorporated into religious worship; where, 
as is still shown by the ready acceptance of the legends 
- of Mahomet and the Mussulman saints, nothing is too 
extravagant to be received asa miracle. He acknow- 
ledged the truth, he claimed the possession, of this extra- 
ordinary power; and yet he was endowed with the 
wisdom and the courage to treat it as always subordi- 
nate, often even useless and needless. 
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(c) The Superiority of Prophesying to Speaking with Tongues. 
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1. The Apostle having con- 
cluded his description of Love, 
for a moment pauses before he 
returns to the special subject 
from which this description 
had been a digression, and 
breathes one more _ fervent 
commendation of it to the Co- 
rinthians: ‘ Follow, pursue 
Love.” (dv«e is thus used as 
applied to “the Law,” in 
Rom. ix. 30. 31.; “ hospita- 
lity,” Rom. xvi. 13.; “ peace,” 
Rom. xiv." 19i3/© *eood;? 
1 Thess. v.15.) He then re- 
sumes the argument which he 
had abandoned in xii. 31., and 
this is the force of 52. 

CnrovTe Of TA TVEVpPATLKA. 
‘You are right in earnestly 
desiring the gifts of the Spirit.” 
For yAodre, see on xii. 31. 
Ta TvevpaTtixa is ‘the gifts of 
the Spirit” generally, but with 
a special reference to the gift 
of tongues. 

padrov O& va TpopyTEvnTe. 
«‘ But more than anything else 
desire the gift of prophecy.” 
Wva is here passing into the 
Romaic sense, in which it is 
used as a substitute for the 


infinitive. Compare for this 
use, verse 12.; and Matt. vii. 
12.; Mark, vi. 28. 

2. He now proceeds to give 
the reasons for his preference 
of prophesying to speaking 
with tongues; viz., the greater 
usefulness of prophesying. It 
is a particular inference from 
the general truth, which he 
has just given in his descrip- 
tion of Love. 

The first contrast is be- 
tween the isolation of the 
speaker with tongues by his 
communion with God alone, 
and the usefulness of the pro- 
phet to others by his acting as 
a teacher. 

ovoeis axover, 7. e. “hears 
so as to understand,” as in 
verse 16., ovx otdoev. He 
does not mean literally that 
no sounds were heard. Com- 
pare for the same ambigu- 
ity of axovw the account 
of St. Paul’s companions at 
his conversion, who are de- 
scribed in Acts, ix. 7., as 
‘‘hearing the voice” (dxov- 
ovTes THS gwvns); and in 
Acts, xxii. 9., as not hearing 
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it (tiv dwvnv ov« HKovcar). 
Compare also Mark, iv. 33.: 
“ He spake parables... asthey 
were able to hear” (axovew). 
Gen. xi. 7.: and in the LXX. 
confound their language, lest 
they understand each other’s 
speech” (axovowor). Gen. xlii. 
23.: ‘They knew not that 
Joseph understood” (axovet). 
Isa, xxxvi. 11.: “ We under- 
stand the Syrian language” 
(axovomsr). 

pvotypia. Here, as else- 
where, “ God’s secrets ;” here, 
however, not, as elsewhere, 
in the sense of secrets revealed, 
but in the sense (nearly ap- 
proaching to the modern mean- 
ing of the word ‘ mystery ”) 
of secrets concealed. Perhaps 
the only other instance is Rey. 
xvii. 5.: Mystery, Babylon 
the Great,” &c. 

3. olkodounv Kal Tapda- 
KAnow Kali Tapapv0iav. These 
three words convey the ob- 
ject of Christian prophesying. 
oixodounv, “ Building up by 
successive stages of enlighten- 
ment and advancement in 
goodness.” Compare especi- 
ally Miph.iy. 12: 13.2 Forthe 
edifying of the body of Christ : 
till we all come ia the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” apaxAnows, “ ex- 
hortation” or ‘* consolation ” 
(see on 2° Cor. i. 3.), as in 


’ 
xat mapopnudray. 
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the word trapakdntos, “ com- 
forter,” which may mean either 
** strengthener” or consoler.” 
How closely connected was 
this gift with prophesying, 
may be gathered both from 
the constant use of it in the 
Apostle’s writings, himself a 
prophet, partly from its being 
actually used as the translation 
of the Hebrew word for “pro- 
phet” in the name of Barna- 
bas, which meaning as it does, 
‘the son of prophecy,” is ren- 
dered in the Acts (iv. 36.) 
vios TapakAynoEws. Trapapu- 
Oia shares with srapaxdyous 
the sense of ‘* consolation,” 
but with a somewhat gentler 
and more tender shade of 
meaning. In this exact form 
it is found nowhere else in the 
New Testament; but zrapa- 
pvOvoy occurs, as here, in con- 
junction with mapaxdnors, in 
Phil. nu. 1.: “Tf any consola- 
tion, if any comfort of love ;” 
and vrapayuvOovpevor with mra- 
paxanoortes, in | Thess. i. 11. 
Bengel: ‘‘ Exhortatio  tollit 
tarditatem; consolatio, tristi- 
tiam.” 

4, The second contrast is 
the same as the first, under a 
slightly different aspect. The 
speaker with tongues builds 
up only his own soul; the 
prophet builds up the souls of 
the Christian congregation. 
This mention of the edifica- 
tion of the speaker’s self is 
not inconsistent with verses 
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13. 14., which imply that he 
did not understand what he 
said. The consciousness of 
ecstasy and communion with 
God would have an elevating 
effect, independently of any 
impression produced on the 
understanding. See on verse 
14. 

5. The Apostle now ex- 
presses in his own person the 
desire which in verse 1. he 
had enjoined on them. 

Jéro. “I desire, am an- 
xious.” See vii. 7. 

63 is partly in opposition to 
the depreciating tone in which 
he has just spoken of the 
tongues, but partly, as in pet 
Gov oe immediately afterwards, 
a mere particle of transition. 
For iva, see on verse 1. 

éxtos et wy. Here, as in 
avec Lain, ty.) Ole sig) 18 
pleonastic. See Winer, Gr. 
p: 047. 

Sveppenvevy, zt. e. the speaker 
himself. See verse 13. 

6. vov 62. * But asit now 
stands ;” ze. “if the tongues 
are there and no interpreter.” 
As usual (compare on iv. 6.), 
he transfers to himself the 
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case which he wishes to im- 
press upon his readers. 

He gives these four gifts or 
utterances, as exhausting all 
the modes of teaching. 

(1.) aroxaduis, “unveiling 
of the unseen world,” as in 
the Apocalypse. 

(2.) yraous, “insight into 
Divine truth,” as in 1. 6. 

(3.) rpodnrteta, * message of 
exhortation or consolation,” as 
in verse 3. 

(4.) dudayn, “ regular teach- 
ing,” like the continuous teach- 
ing of our Lord’s discourses 
and parables, as in Acts, 1. 42. 

7. He proceeds to illustrate 
his argument by a general re- 
ference to sounds. éuws ta 
avyuxya. This is a condensed 
and inverted expression, such 
as is to be found in Rom. ii. 1. 
Drawn out in full, it would be, 
kal Ta Gapvya, Kaltep anpvya 
évta, duos. Lifeless instru- 
ments, though lifeless, yet.” 
Compare Gal. ii. 15.: duos 
avOperrov Kexup@pevnv diabn- 
Knv ovosis aOeret. 

The flute or pipe (avAos) and 
harp («@dpa) are mentioned 
as the only two kinds of in- 
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strumental music, known in 
Greece (see Professor Donkin’s 
article on Music, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Classical Anti- 
quities, p. 779.). 

poyyos is used only here 
and in Rom. x. 18. “ Their 
sound is gone forth into all 


lands.” As distinguished from 
gov) it expresses musical 
sounds. q@oyyouv (not Tov 


dOoyyov) is the real reading 
of B. Lachmann seems to 
have adopted vod in ignorance. 
yvo@OnoeTar TO avovpEVOV. 
** How shall the particular note 
of the pipe be recognised ?” 

8. He adds another instance 
of a somewhat different kind. 
Kat yap, “for also.” 7rdX gov, 
not “war” (as usual), but (as 
in Rev. xvi. 14.) * battle.” 

9. He now applies what he 
has said, as in the comparison 
of the human body in xii. 
12—22. and of the variety of 
natural organisation in xy. 
35—41. 

dia THs yAooons, “ through 
the tongue,” 7. e. as compared 
with the various instruments 
he has just mentioned, but also 
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probably with a special refer- 
ence to the gift of “ speaking 
with a tongue” (see Introduc- 
tion to this Chapter, p. 298.). 
evonmov ‘* intelligible.” 

10. He now pushes his 
range of comparisons further, 
so as to include the various 
languages of men. dai) is 
used for “language” in the 
PX (Gen exe; Deut 
xxvill. 49.; Isa. liv. 17.) and 
in Herodot. iv. 114.117. But 
had he meant this exclusively, 
he would have said duadextor, 
in contradistinction to devn, 
which he had already been 
used for musical instruments. 

el TYXOl, 4 Common expres- 
sion to express doubt about 
numbers (see Dionys. Hal. 
iv. 19. prplov 7 Sicpuplov <i 
Tvyot, and other examples in 
Wetstein). See also xv. 37. 

abovov, “without a distinct 
sound.” 

11. Here he speaks espe- 
cially of human language. 
dvvauw, ‘ meaning.” 

BapBapos, “a foreigner” 
(z. e. one who does not speak 
the Greek language). “ Bar- 
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barus hic ego sum, quia non 
intelligor ulli” Ovid (in speak- 
ing of himself and the Getz), 
Trist. v. 10. éy gol, “in my 
judgment.” 

12. He now applies the 
whole argument to the Corin- 
thians. 

fnrwTai, see on verse 1. 

mvevpatoyv, “spirits,” used 
for “spiritual gifts,” and here, 
as in verse 1., used specially, 
though not exclusively, for the 
“ tongues.” 

TpOs THV OLKOOOMNY THS EKKAN- 
clas, “to the building up of 
the Church,” is put first for 
the sake of the emphasis laid 
upon it. 

iva Tepiocevnre. 
verse 1. 

13. pocevyéc Ow iva Sveppn- 
vevn. ‘* Pray that he may in- 
terpret.” This seems to imply 
that the speaker himself had 
not necessarily an understand~ 
ing of what he was saying. In 
order to explain it to others, 
he had to pray for a separate 
eift, that ‘* of interpretation.” 
Comp. xi. 30.: “Do all speak 
with tongues? do all inter- 
pret? ”, which implies that 
the two gifts were not of 
necessity united in the same 
persons. 

14. He proceeds to illustrate 
the uselessness of the gift to 


See on 


others by showing the use- 
lessness of it in the case of 
prayer. This is* probably 
suggested by his having just 
spoken of the necessity of 
praying, even in the midst of 
the “speaking,” in order to 
receive the gift of interpreta- 
tion. Indeed the repetition 
of the word “pray” (mpoo- 
evyeo@av) implies that in verse 
13. as_ well as 14. it. is 
used for the “inspired prayer 
with tongues,” as though the 
sense were ‘So important is 
it for this gift to be turned to 
practical use, that the special 
object, to which the speaking 
or praying with tongues should 
be directed, is the acquisition 
of the gift of interpretation.” 

The unconsciousness of the 
speaker is still further con- 
firmed by this passage. ‘ Pray- 
ing with a tongue” is made 
identical with “praying in spi- 
rit ;” and “ praying in spirit ” 
is contrasted with “ praying 
with the understanding,” or 
© mind.” 

To Tvedwa, “the spirit” is 
here, as elsewhere, used for the 
moral and spiritual affections 
united with the Spirit of Christ, 
or the Spirit which is the life 
of the Spiritual gifts. 6 voids | 
is ‘*the mind or intellectual 
element,” as in Phil. iv. 7.; 
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“the peace which passeth all 
understanding ” (vodv); Luke 
xxiv. 45. “He opened their 
understanding” (vovv). For the 
possibility of the effect here de- 
scribed, the use of words which 
touch the feelings without con- 
veying any distinct notions to 
the understanding, compare the 
state described by the disciples 
of Irving (see Introduction to 
this Chapter, pp. 305—308.). 
Such too is the impression pro- 
duced on the uneducated, not 
only as Estius well remarks, by 
public prayers, of which the 
general object is understood, 
though the particular sense is 
unknown, but by the words of 
Scripture, which often strike 
the heart more from the ge- 
neral spirit they breathe, than 
from any special meaning of 
the words themselves. 

akapTros, t.e. “without re- 
sult.” 

15. td ovv eativ, “~ what then 
is the consequence to be de- 
duced from all this?” Comp. 
verse 26.; Acts, xxi. 22.; Rom. 
ill. 9., vi. 15. mpooevEouar B. 
Latin versions, mpocevEwpat 
AY DAi. FP. Ge: “If liamto 
pray with my spirit, I will 
pray also with my under- 
standing.” From this he 
passes to another manifesta- 
tion of the tongues, that of 
singing. Comp. Eph. v. 19. 
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“Speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and hymns.” James, 
v. 13.: “Is any among you 
sad? let him pray. Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.” 
(See Introduction to this Chap- 
ter, p. 294, 295.) 

16. As the wrong use of the 
gift comes again before him, 
he passes back from the first 
person to the second. The 
mention of “singing” suggests 
the especial purpose to which 
singing was applied; namely, 
thanksgiving, and the special 
inconvenience which would 
arise from the thanksgiving 
being offered in an unintelligi- 
ble form, as though the sense 
were “Sing with the under- 
standing; for unless you do, 
the thanksgiving will be use- 
less.” 

The “thanksgiving ” or 
“ blessing” of which he speaks, 
seems to be that which accom- 
panied the Lord’s Supper, and 
which gave to it its name of 
the “Eucharist.” It was espe- 
cially in this connexion that 
the words evdoyety and evya- 
plotetv are used convertibly, as 
appears in all the accounts of 
the institution (see on xi. 24.), 
and it was specially in answer to 
this thanksgiving that the con- 
gregation uttered their “amen.” 
‘‘ After the prayers,” says Jus- 
tin (Apol. c. 65. 67.), ‘ bread 
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is offered, and wine and water, 
and the president offers up 
according to his power prayers 
and thanksgivings at once 
[This would exactly corre- 
spond to evAoyns mvevuate | and 
the people shout ** the Amen ” 
(ro anv as here). ‘The pre- 
sident offers praise and glory 
to the Father of all, through 
the name of His Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, and at length 
returns thanks to God for hav- 
ing vouchsafed to us to partake 
of these things. When he has 
finished the prayersand thanks- 
givings, all the people present 
shout, saying “ Amen,” which 
is the Hebrew for “So be it.” 

The “ Amen” thus used was 
borrowed from the worship of 
the synagogue, and hence pro- 
bably the article is prefixed as 
to a well known form. It was 
there regarded as the solemn ra- 
tification of the prayer or bless- 
ing, and great importance was 
attached to it. ‘‘ He who says 
Amen is greater than he that 
blesses ” (Berashoth, vii. 8.). 
«© Whoever says Amen, to him 
the gates of paradise are open,” 
according to Isaiah, xxvi. 2., 
whence they read ““Openye the 
gates, that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the Amen, 
may enter in” ( Wetstein ad 1.). 
An “Amen,” not properly 
considered, was called an “ Or- 
phan Amen” (Lightfoot ad 1.). 
‘* Whoever says an Orphan 
Amen, his children shall be 
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or 
orphans; whoever answers 
Amen hastily or shortly, his 
days shall be shortened ; who- 
ever answers Amen distinctly 
and at length, his days shail be 
lengthened.” (Berashoth, 47. 
1.; Schdttgen ad h. 1.) 

So in the early Christian 
liturgies, it was regarded as a 
marked point in the service, 
and with this agrees the great 
solemnity with which Justin 
speaks of it, as though it were 
on a level withthe thanksgiy- 
ing: ‘the president having 
given thanks, and the whole 
people having shouted their 
approbation.” And in later 
times, the Amen was only 
repeated once by the congre- 
gation, and always after the 
great thanksgiving, and with 
a shout like a peal of thunder. 

If this be so, the Apostle’s 
argument gains in force, as 
implying, not merely a for- 
mal assent, but a solemn rati- 
fication and attestation by the 
people, which could not be 
valid, unless they understood 
the words which they thus, as 
it were, endorsed. 

6 avaTAnp@v Tov TOTTOV TOD 
téutov.  ** He who, in conse- 
quence of his not understand- 
ing the tongues, is to the 
speaker with tongues what an 
unlearned person is with regard 
to a learned.” This also must 
be the sense of (dsumTns in ver. 
23. 24. The whole congrega- 
tion had to ratify the blessing 
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by their “ Amen;” and if there- 
fore there were any who could 
not understand the blessing, 
the Amen of the whole con- 
eregation could not properly 
be uttered. In the only two 
other passages where id.tns 
occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, it has reference, as 
here, to speech: 2 Cor. xi., 
istaTns TO Aoyw. Acts, iv. 13., 
aypappator ciot Kab iov@Tat in 
reference to 7rappyoia. 

6 avaTAnpav Tov TOTrOV, “ He 
who fills the condition or 
situation;” a Hebraism natu- 
rally used in speaking of the 
forms of worship, mostly bor- 
rowed from the synagogue. 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. p. 
2001. For this sense of tozros 
see Ecclus, xxii. 12. 

The word (évétns is also a 
Rabbinical phrase, the Greek 
being merely incorporated into 
the language in Hebrew letters 
(see Lightfoot ad h. 1.). 

17. cara@s. ‘* You do well to 
give thanks; it is meet and 
right so to do.” Comp. “ Ye 
call me Lord and Master, and 
ye say well” (xados AgyeTe), 
John, xii. 13. 

18. He returns to his own 
case. 

evyaploT® TO Je may 


either be: (1.) “I thank God, 


? 


> yAdooals Aadav. 


~ , \ ws 
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that I’speak,” &e: 5 or,(2:) ok 
thank God in the Spirit, and 
I speak,” &c., so as to take 
evyapioT® in the same sense as 
in verse 17. But the first 
mode is probably right, as best 
agreeing with the following 
sentence, and the change of 
the meaning of the word is 
not greater than occurs else- 
where, see-on xi: 23.; or, (3.) 
according to A. siyapicTe TO 
Jeo TavTOV ULOV LLaAXOV YAwWo- 
on, “1 thank God, more than 
you all with a tongue.” 

The other variations of 
reading, Aad@, “I speak.” 
and Aadwv “speaking,” make 
no difference in the sense. 
For the Apostle’s power of 
speaking with tongues, com- 
pare the description of his 
visions and revelations, in 2 
Cor. xii. 1. 2. (See Introduc- 
tion to this Chapter, p. 296.) 

19. adda év éxxAnola. “But, 
whatever I may do in private, 
in an assembly I had rather,” 
&e. 

KATNX NTO. 
roughly.” 

20. He concludes with an 
appeal to their common sense 
like that in xi. 15. “‘I speak 
as to wise men” (dpoviuors). 
tats dpeciv. ‘The word only 
occurs here in the New Testa- 
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ment. It is used for ‘ mind,” 
or “ thought.” 

tédevot, “ full grown.” For 
the same contrast of childish- 
ness and manliness, compare 
ii. 6., “We speak wisdom 
among the full grown (év Tedec- 
ots: iil. 1., [could not speak to 
you as spiritual, but as infants” 
(vn7riows): xiii. 10. 11., * When 
that which is full grown (ro 
téretov) is come, then that 
which is in part shall he done 
away. When I was an infant 
(vnwos), I spake and thought 
as an infant; but when I De- 
came a man (dy), I put 
away infantine things (Ta Tod 
vn lov).” 

In this passage vymidtete 
seems introduced to strengthen 
madia. Be, if you will, not 
childlike only, but infantine 
in wickedness.” It occurs 
nowhere else in the New 
Testament. 

21. He follows up this ap- 
peal to their judgment by an 
appeal to the Old Testament. 
év TO vow yéeyparta. “It 
is written in the Law.” The 
manner of quotation is re- 
markable; “the Law” being 
used for tne Old Testament 
generally, instead of being 
confined as usual to the Pen- 
tateuch. So in John, x. 34., xii. 
34., xv. 25. it is used of the 
Psalms. The whole passage is 
from Isaiah, xxviil. 9—12.: 


*« Whom shall he teach know- 
ledge? and whom shall he make 
to understand doctrine? them 
that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breasts. 
Yor precept must be upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept; line 
npon line, line upon line; herea 
little, and there a little: for 
with stammering lips and 
another tongue will he speak 
to this people. To whom he 
said, This is the rest where- 
with ye may cause the weary 
to rest; and this is the re- 
freshing : yet they would not 
hear.” This rendering of the 
Authorised Version is faulty. 
The general sense seems to be 
that, as they mocked the pro- 
phet for teaching them as if 
he was teaching children, he 
answers that God shall teach 
them indeed with words that 
they would not understand, 
through the foreign invasion 
of the Assyrians. The quo- 
tation as made by the Apo- 
stle varies so much, both from 
the Hebrew and from the 
LXX., that it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive clearly the 
sense which he attached to the 
words. It might seem that 
the passage was suggested to 
his memory by the mention of 
children and of childish teach- 
ing, in Isa. xxv. 9. 10., which 
connects with the allusion to 
children in verse 20. of this 
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Chapter. Hardly a word in 
this quotation coincides with 
the LXX. dia havdtcpov yeu- 
Agov, Sia yA@ooas ETEpas, O7t 
AaAjTovcL TO Naw TOUT, Aée- 
yovtes avtois, Touro 70 ava- 
TAviLe TO TEWOVTL Kal TOUT 
TO GUITPYL La, Kal OvK nOEANT AY 
axovey. As far, however, as 
we can conjecture, the Apostle 
must have read and quoted 
the passage as describing 
that God’s speaking to the 
Israelites through the lips and 
language of a foreign people 
would be in juagment, and not 
in mercy, and would have no 
effect. 

éTopoyhw@ocaots is peculiar to 
this passage in the New Tes- 
tament. It is used however 
(A.D. 150) by Aquila in his 
translation of this very pas- 
sage in Isa. xxviil. 11. and of 
fas exiy. 1.) (‘strange lan- 
guage”), and it illustrates to 
a certain extent, the meaning 
of “other tongues” (érépais 
yrwooas), in Acts, i.4. The 
word is used for “ foreign lan- 
guages” in Polyb. p. 1438. 
(Wetstein). It must be ob- 
served that, although the gene- 
ral sense of Isa. xxviii. 11. is 
represented by the Apostle’s 
quotation, yet that the words 
of the last clause on which he 
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lays so much stress, as prov- 
ing the fruitlessness of foreign 
tongues, ‘and not even so 
shall they hear,” in the origi- 
nal passage relate, not to the 
foreign language, but to the 
intervening words which the 
Apostle has left out, and 
which seem to refer to the 
obscure language of the pro- 
phet’s former teaching. 

22. From this quotation, or 
rather from the special words 
which it contains (“ tongues,” 
and “ they shall not hear”), he 
draws a conclusion against the 
gift of speaking with tongues. 
The sense will be “ If this 
be so, ‘the tongues’ are a 
sign of God’s presence, not to 
those who are converted, but 
to those who refuse to be con- 
verted, z.e. a sign not of mercy, 
but of judgment; whereas 
prophesying is a sign of God’s 
presence, not to those who re- 
fuse to be converted, but to 
those who are converted, and 
is thus a sign of mercy.” 

23. 24. He then proceeds 
to confirm this by the actual 
fact, and presents the two op- 
posite pictures of what should 
be the effect on heathens or 
persons who had not either of 
the gifts in question, accord- 
ing as the whole congregation 
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had one or the other. If they 
spoke with tongues, the effect 
would be mere astonishment, 
and an impression that the 
congregation was seized with 
frenzy ; if they prophesied, the 
effect would be conviction that 
there was really a Divine pre- 
sence among them, enabling 
them to discern the secrets of 
the heart. 

In each case, to make his ar- 
eument stronger, he imagines 
the whole society present, and 
every member of it exercising 
his gift. If they all spoke with 
tongues, the confusion would 
be increased, because this would 
imply that there were none 
to interpret. If they all pro- 
phesied, this would increase 
the wonder and the effect, be- 
cause the man would feel that, 
not one eye only, but a thou- 
sand eyes were fixed on his in- 
most soul. Hence the repeti- 
tion of ‘ all” four times over, 
and the expressions “the whole 
Church” and “the same 
place.” idcoTns is a “person 
without the gift of tongues, 
without the gift of prophecy ;” 
“a layman,” in the sense of 
one without the knowledge 
of any particular branch of 
knowledge. See on verse 16. 
amwotos, “a heathen,” as in 
vi. 6., vil. 12. 13. 14. 15. who 
either may or may not be con- 
verted; not in the stronger sense 
in which he has just used 
the word in verse 22., of a 


man who refuses to be con- 
verted. 

The two words together in- 
clude all who could possibly 
be affected, ‘* Christians, with- 
out these gifts,” and ‘‘hea- 
thens.” 

For the impression of mad- 
ness produced on those who 
saw the gift of tongues, com- 
pare Acts, ii. 13.: * These men 
are full of new wine.” 

This would be the passage 
where, supposing that the gift 
of tongues was given for the 
purpose of converting foreign 
nations by speaking foreign 
languages, the Apostle would 
have pointed it out. That he 
says nothing of the kind, | 
though both “unbelievers” 
and “foreign tongues” are 
alluded to in verses 22. 23. 
and 24. is a strong argument 
against any such use having 
been designed. See Introduc- 
tion to this Chapter. 

24. The description which 
follows is important, as de- 
scribing the effect of pro- 
phesying, and therefore (to a 
certain extent) the intended 
effect of all Christian preach- 
ing. Although both the “un- 
learned” and the “ unbeliever” 
are mentioned, it is evident 
that the latter is chiefly in 
the Apostle’s mind, and hence 
admvaTos is in this second clause 
put before cours. 

eheyyeTat UO TavTev. “ He 
is rendered conscious of his 
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sins by all.” ‘ One after an- 
other of the prophets shall 
take up the strain, and each 
shall disclose to him some fault 
which he knew not before.” 
For this sense of éh¢yyw see 
John, xvi. 8.: “ He shall con- 
vince the world of sin.” 

avakplvstat UT TavTov. “He 
is examined and judged by all.” 
«One after another shall ask 
questions which shall reveal 
to him his inmost self and 
sit as judge on his inmost 
thoughts.” For avaxpivw see 
its constant use in this Epistle, 
BIAS AS,.0in- 3: dgsimd., 
x. 25. 27. This and the other 
compounds of xpivw are fa- 
vourite words of the Apostle 
in this Epistle and nowhere 
else. 

25. Ta KpuTTa THs Kapdias 
avtod davepa yiverar. “ The 
secrets of his heart become ma- 
nifest.” Compare the descrip- 
tion of “ the word of God,” 
which probably includes pro- 
phesying or preaching, in Heb. 
iy. 12.13.: “Itis quick and 
powerful and sharper than any 

two-edged sword, piercing even 


to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any 
creature that is not manifest 
in his sight.” 

Kal oUT@s Trec@y él mpoc- 
@TOV TpoTKUVHTE TH JIE, 
“And as a consequence he 
will fall prostrate before God.” 
Compare the effect of Samuel’s 
prophesying on Saul, “He 
lay down all night before 
Samuel,” 1 Sam. xix. 20. 

aTayyé\Xwv OTL OvtTws 6 Ieds 
ev viv early. * Carrying away 
the tidings that the God whom 
he has thus worshipped, is 
truly among you.” “ Deum 
vere esse in yobis et verum 
Deum esse qui est in vobis.” 
(Bengel.) 

For a similar effect of the 
disclosure of a man’s secret self 
to himself, compare the fasci- 
nation described as exercised by 
Socrates over his hearers by the 
“conviction” and “judgment” 
of his questions in the Athenian 
market-place. Grote’s Hist. of 
Greece, vill. 609. 610. 
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PARAPHRASE xIv. 1—25.—“ Let Love be your great aim ; 
but admire and cherish at the same time the gifts of 
the Spirit, chiefly the gift of prophesying. The gift of 
tongues only informs a mains self—the gift of pro- 
phecy informs oihers. The gift of tongues must be 
inferior to prophecy, unless ti 1s accompanied with the 
gift of interpreiation, or wiih the usual gifts of teaching. 
As musical insirumenis are useless, unless ihetr notes are 
distinguishable; as the different sounds of the hwinan voice 
are useless, unless they are undersiood by those wio hear 
thei; so these gifts are useless, unless trey are rendered 
intelligible. le, therefore, who has the gift of speak- 
ing with a tongue, should pray that he nayshave the 
gift of interpretation. This should be the very object 
of his prayer when he prays wiih a tongue, else such a 
prayer, though elevating to his feelings, ts useless to his 
understanding. Both in prayer and praise the feelings 
and the undersianding should go together. If the 
Eucharistic thanksgiving be uitered in a tongue, he who 
does not understand the tongue, and who ts thus in the 
condition of an ignorant man, cannot give his raiifi- 
cation of the thanksgiving in the solemn ‘ Amen’ of the 
congregation ; the thanksgiving may be good, but it is of 
no use. Thankful asl am for my possession of this gift 
in an extraordinary measure, I yet had rather speak 
jive words to insiruct others, than any number of words 
in a tongue. My dear brothers, consider the matter by 
your own common sense; be children, be infants, if 
you will, in wickedness ; but in mind be not children, 
but full-grown men. You remember the passage in the 
Old Testament which speaks of ‘ other tongues, and 
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of ‘the people not hearing.” So it is still. The 
‘tongues’ are a sign, not to those who are disposed 
to believe, but to those who will noi believe ; tt is pro- 
phecy that ts a sign to those who will beheve. Concertve 
tne whole congregation collected, and every member 
speaking with tongues ; the impression on a heathen, or 
on a man without this gift, will be that you are mad. 
Bui conceive the same congregation, with every member 
prophesying, and the eject will be that a stranger will 
jeel tiat by every meniber of that congregation he ts 
convinced of sin, and his thought judged and his heart 
laid open, and he will acknowledge by act and word the 
presence of God amongst you.” 
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THE importance of the general principle established 
by the Apostle in this Section, as declaring the - 
superiority of a religion of moral action, to a religion 
of mere reverence or contemplation, has already been 
noticed in the account of the gift of tongues in the 
Introduction to this Chapter. It may be well, how- 
ever, in this place to notice briefly the effect of his 
particular application of the principle to Christian 
worship. 

There has always been a tendency to envelope the 
worship of God in mystery and darkness. To a certain 
extent, this is inevitable and desirable. The communion 
with the Infinite and Invisible can never be reduced to 
the same precise laws as those which regulate our 
ordinary acts. ‘The awful reverence which, in the Old 
Testament, represented Him as dwelling in darkness 
unapproachable, and the seraphs as veiling their faces 
before Him, can never be safely discarded. The feel- 
ings with which the most refined and exalted spirits of 


humanity adore the Maker of all things, the Friend of 
x¥ 3 
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their own individual souls, can never be reduced to the 
level of the common worldly worshippers of every-day 
life. So much will probably be granted by all, and a deep 
truth will be recognised in the ancient ceremonial forms 
by which, in the Jewish and pagan rituals of ancient 
times, and some Christian rituals of modern times, 
this feeling was encouraged. But the example of the utter 
lifelessness into which these forms have degenerated, 
when the understanding has been entirely shut out 
from any participation in them, shows that this tendency 
may be carried to such an excess as to destroy the very 
feeling which it was meant to foster. 

It is in this Chapter, if anywhere in the New Testa- 
ment, that the counter-principle is most emphatically 
stated. The precept, “Be not children in under- 
standing, howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men,” is to be found in substance in 
many parts of the Gospels and Epistles. Its peculiarity 
in this passage is, that it is directly applied to that very’ 
province of religious worship in which the intellect and 
understanding is often supposed to have no part or 
place whatever. 

Two practical directions the Apostle gives, by which 
the understanding was to be restored to its proper 
place in the worship of God; each called forth by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and obvious in itself, 
but at times overlooked or neglected. The first is, 
that the worship of God shall be conducted ina form 
intelligible to the people. To pray or praise in the 
spirit, but without the concurrence of the understand- 
ing; to utter thanksgivings, to which the congregation 
cannot give a conscious assent; to utter sounds, how- 
ever edifying to the individual, without interpreting 
them to the congregation; is, in the Apostle’s view, 
essentially inconsistent with the true nature of Chris- 
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tian worship. It is cbvious that this principle strikes 
far more widely than at the utterances of the gift of 
tongues, and it was not without reason that this Chapter 
became the stronghold of those attacks which were 
made in the sixteenth century on the practice of con- 
ducting the service in a dead language. But neither 
the prohibition of unintelligible sounds, nor of an 
unintelligible language, is so important as the mainte- 
nance of the principle itself, that worship must carry 
along with it, so far as possible, the whole nature of 
man. It is possible that the language used may have 
ceased to be habitually spoken, and yet be sufticiently 
understood; or, on the other hand, that the language 
used may be a living language, and yet that the service 
shall be such as the congregation cannot follow. On 
the one hand, extempore prayers, or dumb show, as in 
modern sects, — ancient prayers, Latin prayers, music, 
art, an elaborate ritual, as amongst older Churches, — 
may each fall under the Apostle’s censure, so far as they 
deprive the worshipper of a free access to the actual 
sense and meaning of the acts in which he is engaged. 
Or on the other hand, they may each in their turn 
promote the Apostle’s object, so far as they tend to 
bring this sense and meaning home to the memory, 
the imagination, the understanding, the reason, the 
conscience of the worshipper, educated or uneducated, 
civilized or uncivilized, as the case may be. As 
“there are so many kinds of voices in the world, 
and none of them is without signification,” so also, 
“there are so many kinds of worship in the world, 
and none of them is without signification,” to Greek 
or Roman, German or Englishman, barbarian or Scy- 
thian. To discover the true “voice” in which to reach 
the mind and heart of the worshipper, the true “ in- 
terpretation” by which the gift of prayer and praise, 
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always more or less difficult to be understood by the 
people, can be rendered intelligible, should be the one 
great object of every form of worship. In proportion 
as this is not sought, or as darkness and mystery are 
directly encouraged, in that proportion folly and supersti- 
tion and profaneness will creep in, because the “ under- 
standing” will remain “unfruitful,”’ and the different 
parts of the congregation will be “as barbarians to each 
other.” 

Secondly, and, as a consequence of this, is to be 
noticed the great stress laid by the Apostle on practical 
instruction as a part of Christian worship. He had 
rather speak “five words with his understanding that 
he might teach others,” than “ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue.” That “the Church may receive 
edifying,” and that his hearers “may prophesy to 
edification, to exhortation and comfort,” is his chief 
desire. And the object of prophesying is specially 
described as “convincing,” “judging,” and “ making 
manifest the secrets of the heart.” These emphatic 
declarations are a sanction, not merely of the importance 
of what is strictly called preaching, and of the objects 
which all preaching should have in view, but of educa- 
tion itself as a part of Christian worship. What was 
supplied in the Apostolical age by the special gift of pro- 
phesying, must now be supplied by all the natural gifts 
which enable a man to be a wise teacher and counsellor 
of those around him. The principle has been recognised 
in the worship of most Churches, from very early times. 
The “ sermon,” and the “ catechism” (of which the name 
is derived from the word which the Apostle uses in this 
very Chapter, iva xal draroug xaryyjow'), occupying 
as they do a prominent place in the services of almost 
all the Western Churches of Christendom, vindicate by 
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long precedent this important element. But those very 
institutions have often taken a colour from the ritual in 
which they have been incorporated, rather than given that 
ritual a colour of their own. They have often become 
forms, instead of giving a reality to the rest of the service ; 
been concerned with abstract propositions, rather than 
with practical improvement; have tended to make the 
taught dependent on the teacher, instead of “ building 
him up” (oixodouqy) to think and act for himself. In 
proportion as this has been the case, the Apostle’s com- 
parison of the relative value of the gift of tongues and 
the gift of prophesying is no less important than it was 
at Corinth.—A discourse, a lesson, a series of cateche- 
tical questions and answers, though always useful as 
a witness to the Apostolical principle of edification, may 
be as completely without effect and without response 
in the congregation, as the gift of tongues which edified 
the individual who spoke, but in the bystanders pro- 
duced only indifference or astonishment. 
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(d.) Necessity of Order. 
XIV. 26—40. 
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The comparison of the two 
assemblies, one consisting of 
speakers with tongues, the 
other of prophets, suggests to 
the Apostle a general conclu- 
sion to the whole discussion on 
the gifts ; namely, the necessity 
of preserving order. 

Tt ouv eativ; “ What, then, 
is the practical result of all 
this?” Compare verse 15. 
“The fact is that, whenever 
you meet for worship, each of 
you has some gift which he 
wishes to exercise. One has a 
song of praise (yadpor), (see 
on verse 15.); another has a 
discourse (d:day7), (see on verse 
6.); another has a revelation of 
the unseen world (aroxaduwuw), 
(see on verse 6.); another has 
a tongue (yAdooav); another 
hasaninterpretation of tongues” 
(épunveiay). 

This was the state of things 
which had to be corrected. The 
first general rule which he 
gives is, TavTAa Tpos olKOdopA)V 
ywécbo. © Let all these gifts 


> yevédOw, 


be arranged for the building up 
and perfecting of the whole.” 
Compare Eph. iv. 11. 12. 13. 
already quoted on verse 3. 

27. He then exemplifies 
this, first, in the case of the 
tongues (27. 28.); next, in the 
case of the prophets (29—36.). 

eite should have been fol- 
lowed by «ive, in verse 29. ; 
but the construction of the 
sentence is lost in passing from 
one thought to the other. The 
direction for the speakers with 
tongues is, that there shall not 
come to the assembly more 
than two, or at the most three ; 
and that of these, only one shall 
speak at a time. ‘This implies 
that there had been a danger 
lest the whole assembly should 
be engrossed by them, as in 
verse 23:, and also lest all 
should speak at once. There 
was to be one interpreter, to 
prevent the difficulty noticed 
in verses 13—17., of the as- 
sembly not understanding what | 
was said. If there was no one 
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present with the gift of inter- 
pretation, then the speaker with 
tongues was to repress his 
utterance, and content himself 
with inward communion with 
God. This last is important, 
as showing that actual utter- 
ance was not essential to the 
exercise of the gift. a &x- 
KAnola may, however, indicate 
that he might speak in private, 
though not in public. The 
nominative case to ovydtw is 
(not 6 épunvevtis, but) 6 \aXov 
yAooon. Compare for this 
construction Luke, xv. 15., pos- 
sibly Acts, vi. 6. 

diva mépos, “in turn.” 

29. He next directs the 
conduct of the prophets. They 
may come, apparently, in any 
numbers; but only two or 
three are to speak, and the rest 
are to interpret, or discern the 
meaning and value of their 
prophecies. mpodijta, ‘ pro- 
phets,” is the subject of the 
whole sentence, implying that 
those who had the gift of dis- 
cernment (dvdxpicis) (see on 
xi. 10. 28.) were. included 
under the class of prophets. 

30. “ If, whilst one of the 
prophets is speaking, another 


has a revelation to impart, he 
is to stand up and utter it, and 
the first speaker is to sit down, 
and be silent.” It was of more 
importance to catch the first 
burst of a prophecy, than to 
listen to the completion of one 
already begun. caOnuéve, “ sit- 
ting and not speaking.” This 
implies that the prophets stood 
whilst they spoke. 

31—33. He justifies this 
command by showing that 
there was time and room for 
all to exercise their gift. 

dvvacOe, “you have it in 
your power.” 

The stress here, as in verse 
24., 1s on mravtes, “all.” “You 
can all prophecy, and then 
every member of the assembly 
in turn will receive his own 
proper instruction and exhorta- 

< ” 

32. “ And this is not diffi- 
cult, the spirits of the several 
prophets are subject to the 
prophets in whom they reside.” 
For the same personification, so 
to speak, of the spiritual gifts, 
see verse 12., GyAwtat mvevpa- 
Tov; xii. 10., dvaxplioeis mvev- 
patov. The absence of the 
article implies that this control 
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of the prophetic impulses by 
the wills of the prophets was an 
essential part of the prophetic 
character; ‘ Prophets’ spirits 
are subject to prophets.” This 
distinguishes these impulses 
from those of the heathen pro- 
phets and sibyls. 

33. “ The reason of this sub- 
jection is, that God, from whom 
these gifts proceed, is not a 
God of instability and uncer- 
tainty, but of peace.” 

«¢ As in all the assemblies of 
the saints.” @s év Tacavs Tats 
éxkrnolas Tov aylov, though 
in the older texts joined to the 
preceding, has, since the time 
of Cajetan, and rightly, been 
joined to the following, the 
connexion being the same as 
in xi. 16. The reason of his 
prohibition is the natural sub- 
jection of woman to man. 

34. 35. One particular in- 
stance of confusion growing out 
of the neglect of order in the 
control of the gifts, was the 
speaking of women in the as- 
semblies. This custom, like 
that of appearing unveiled (xi. 
1—16.), he condemns, on the 
ground that he forbade it in all 
the assemblies of Christians. 
At the same time it must be 


c My ey exranct a 
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remembered, that in xi. 5. the 
prophesying of women is al- 
luded to without rebuke. 

«The -law.” “Gen.mi.770G: 
Compare the same argument in 
1 Tim. 11—14. 

He anticipates the objection, 
that possibly the women might 
wish to ask questions in the 
assembly, by pointing out that 
their husbands were their na- 
tural guides. The speaking 
of women was also expressly 
forbidden in the synagogues. 
(See Wetstein and Lightfoot 
ad h. 1.) 

Tous tious, “their own hus- 
bands.” See on vi. 2. 

These two verses (34. 35.) 
are in D. E. F. G. placed at 
the end of the Chapter. 

36. He concludes with a ge- 
neral warning of obedience to 
his authority. Throughout the 
Epistle there has been an in- 
dication of the assumption 
which the Corinthians made, of 
taking an independent course, 
apart from all other Churches 
and from the claims of St. Paul 
himself ; and therefore he here 
reminds them that they were 
not the first or only Church in 
in the world. Compare oni. 2., 
IV. O35 1X. we 
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“The word of God” (6 Xdyos 
Tov Jcov); in especial reference 
to preaching and teaching, and 
therefore to the gifts of speak- 
ing and prophesying. Com- 
pare Heb. iv. 12., quoted on 
verse 24. There is ges 
an allusion to Isa. i. 3. “ Out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” 

KatyvtTnoev, “found its way 
Zo you.” ee x. 11. 

el tis Soxet. “If any one 
claims to be a prophet, or 
especially endued with spiri- 
tual gifts.” (avevparixos seems 
here, as in verse 1., to be used 
almost as synonymous with 
Aarov yrwoon). For the form, 
“Tf any seem,” compare viil. 
2.: “ Ifany one seems to know 
anything.” Gal. 11.6.: “Those 
who seem to be somewhat” 
(ot Soxodvtes). emrlyivwoKETo : 
«* Let him prove his inspiration 
by recognising, that the words 
which I write, are no less than 
commandments of the Lord.” 
There are many various read- 
ings; évToNat, évTOAH, KUpiov, 


D ayvociTw, 
4 om. 62, 


Jzod Tov Kupiov. Kupiov évTddH 
isin A.B. It is possible that 
he may refer to the command- 
ments of God already referred 
to in Genesis iil. 16.; but if, 
as the analogy of vii. 10. and 
the word «xupiov naturally sug- 
gest, he means to a precept of 
Christ, he must either refer to 
some words now lost to us, or 
else generally to Christ’s au- 
thority, as confirming his own. 
The context rather leans to 
this last view. 

38. ayvosirat, A. D. F. G., 
“he is ignored by God: God 
isignorant of him.” ayvoeite, 
B.C. E., “let him be igno- 
rant.” If the former reading 
is preferred, then compare viii. 
Qos Xille tO. th ene slatter, 
it is a contemptuous expression 
of indifference as to the opinion 
of such a one, however great 
his pretensions. 

39. 40. This is the summary 
of the whole. Verse 39. sums 
up xiv. 1—25., verse 40. sums 
up xiv. 26—38. For &odte, 
seeon xl. 31. For edoynuoves 
see on xill. 5. 
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PARAPHURASE Xiv. 26—-40.—“ Your general state 1s this: 
At your assemblies every one comes with some gift which 
he wishes to exercise. The rule for your guidance must 
be the building up of the whole society. The speakers 
with tongues are not to engross the whole assembly, or 
to speak all at once; two, or at most three, are to come, 
and of these each is to speak singly, and none without 
an interpreter. If prophets come in large numbers, two 
or three only are to speak, and the rest are to be judges 
of what they say. Lach prophet is to have his oppor- 
tunity of speaking, that every member of the congrega- 
tion may receive his proper instruction and consolation. 
It is essential to the office of a prophet to have the 
spirit within him under control: for God loves not 
confusion, but peace. Lor the same reason the women 
are not to break through their natural subjection by 
speaking in the assemblies. They are not even to ask 
questions except from their husbands, who are their 
natural guides. 

“To these directions you ought not to oppose your- 
selves on any pleaof fancied pre-eminence or eaclusive- 
ness. If any one prides himself on his spiritual or 
prophetical gift, let him prove it by recognising in these 
words of mine, a Divine command; if he cannot 
recognise it, he is not recognised by God. The con- 
clusion, therefore, is to aim chiefly at prophecy without 
discouraging tongues ; and the great rule is to do every 
thing with order and decency.” 


Py nee 


Or 
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Ir may be important, at the close of this Section, con- 
taining, as it does, the Apostle’s final advice on Chris- 
tian worship, to sum up all that this Epistle, combined 
with the other notices in the New Testament, has pre- 
sented to us on this subject. First. The Christian 
assemblies of the apostolical age, unlike those of later 
times, appear not to have been necessarily controlled 
by any fixed order of presiding ministers. We hear 
indeed, of “ presbyters,” or ‘‘elders” in the Churches 
of Asia Minor’, and of Jerusalem.? And in the Church 
of Thessalonica, mention is made of ‘rulers” (xgo- 
ioTamevoug tuov)?; and, in the Churches of Galatia, of 
“teachers” (7 xarnyotvrs).* As the object is here 
only to give the state of the Church at the time of these 
Epistles to Corinth, no notice need be taken of the allu- 
sions in Epistles of a later date. But no allusion is to 
be found to the connexion of these ministers or officers, 
if so they are to be called, with the worship of the 
Apostolic Church, and the omission of any such is an 
almost decisive proof that no such connexion was then 
deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corinth 
been what it was at the time when Clement addressed 
his Epistle to it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to 
have been in the Ignatian Epistles, it is almost inevitable 
that some reference should have been made by the 
Apostle to the presiding government which was to 
control the ebullitions of sectarian or fanatical enthu- 
siasm ; that he should have spoken of the presbyters, 
whose functions were infringed upon by the prophets 
and speakers with tongues, or whose authority would 
naturally moderate and restrain their excesses. No- 
thing of the kind is to be found. The gifts are to 
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be regulated by mutual accommodation, by general 
considerations of order and usefulness; and the only 
rights, against the violation of which any safeguards are 
imposed, are those of the congregation, lest “he that fills 
the place of the unlearned ” (7. e. as we have already seen, 
“he that has not the gift of speaking with tongues”), 
should be debarred from ratifying by his solemn Amen 
the thanksgiving of the speaker. The gifts are not 
indeed, supposed to be equally distributed, but every one 
is pronounced capable of having some gift, and it is im- 
plied as a possibility that “a//” may have the giit of 
prophesying or of speaking with tongues. 

Secondly. Through the gifts thus distributed, the wor- 
ship was carried on. Four points are specially mentioned: 

(1.) Prayer. This, from the manner in which it is 
spoken of, in connexion with the tongues, must have 
been a free outpouring of individual devotion, and one 
in which women were accustomed to join, as well as 
men.’ 

(2.) What has been said of prayer may be said also 
of “ Praise” or “ Song,” Warpoc.? We may infer from 
Eph. v. 19., where it is coupled with “hymns and odes” 
(Suvorg xa @daic), that it must have been of the nature 
of metre or rhythm, and is thus the first recognition 
of Christian poetry. The Apocalypse is the nearest 
exemplification of it in the New Testament. 

(3.) Closely connected with this, both in itself and 
by the context, is Thanksgiving. The ‘song of the 
understanding” is specially needed in the giving of 
thanks.? In this passage we have the earliest intima- 
tion of a liturgical form. Although the context even 
here implies that it must have been a free effusion, yet 
it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the Eucha- 
ristic thanksgiving for the produce of the earth ; such as 
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was froma very early period incorporated in the great 
Eucharistic hymn used, with a few modifications, thruogh 
all the liturgical forms of the later Christian Church. 
And from this passage we learn that the “Amen,” or 
ratification of the whole congregation, afterwards rc 

garded with peculiar solemnity in this part of the 
service, was deemed essential to the due utterance of the 
thanksgiving. 

(4.) “ Prophesying,” or “ teaching,” is regarded (not 
by the Corinthians, but) by the Apostle, as one of the 
most important objects of their assemblies. The im- 
pulse to exercise this gift appears to have been so 
strong as to render it difficult to be kept under con- 
trol! Women, it would seem from the Apostle’s al- 
lusion to the practice in xi. 5. and prohibition of it 
in xiv. 34. 35., had felt themselves entitled to speak. 
The Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground 
of the subordination of women to their natural in- 
structors, their husbands. 

Thirdly. The Apostolical mode of administering the 
Eucharist has already been delineated at the close of 
Chap. xi. It is enough here to recapitulate its main fea- 
tures. It was part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, 
usually in the evening ; the bread and wine were brought 
by the contributors to the meal, and placed on a table; 
of this meal each one partook himself; the bread was 
| placed on the table asa loaf, and then broken into parts ; 
the wine was given at the conclusion of the meal; a 
hymn of thanksgiving was offered by one of the con- 
gregation, to which the rest responded with the solemn 
word, ‘‘ Amen.” 

These points are all that we can clearly discern in 
the worship of Apostolic times, with the addition perhaps 
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of the fact mentioned in Acts, xx. 7. and confirmed by 
1 Cor. xvi. 2., that the first day of the week was specially 
devoted to their meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the outward aspects 
of this worship and of any which now exists is the 
first impression which this summary leaves on the 
mind. It would seem at first sight as if almost every 
vestige of the Apostolic forms was gone, and as if the 
present forms had no basis in that age on which to 
ground themselves. But this impression is relieved 
by various important considerations. First, when we 
consider the state of the Apostolic Church as described 
in the Acts and in this Epistle, it is evident that in 
outward circumstances it never could be a pattern for 
future times. The fervour of the individuals who 
constituted the communities, the smallness of the 
communities themselves, the variety and power of 
the gifts, the expectation of the near approach of the 
end of the world, must have prevented the perpetuation 
of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, as 
almost every precept of its Founder and of its chief 
Apostle presume it to be, a religion of the Spirit, and 
not of the letter, then this very peculiarity is one of 
its most characteristic privileges. No existing form 
of worship can lay claim to universal and eternal obli- 
gation, as directly traceable to Apostolic times. The 
impossibility of perpetuating the primitive forms is the 
best guarantee for future freedom and progress. Few 
as are the rules of worship prescribed in the Koran, 
yet the inconvenience which they present, when trans- 
planted into other than Oriental regions, shows the im- 
portance of the omission of such in the New Testament. 

But, secondly, there are in the forms themselves, 
and in the spirit in which the Apostle handles them, 
principles important for the guidance of Christian 
worship in all times. Some of these have been al- 
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ready indicated. In this last concluding Section, the 
whole of this advice is summed up in two simple rules: 

“ Let all things be done unto edifying,” and “let all 
things be done decently and in order.” 

“ Let all things be done unto edifying.” 

“ Edifying” (oixodou7) has, as already noticed in 
xiv. 3., the peculiar sense both of building up from 
first principles to their practical application, and of 
fitting each member of the society into the proper place 
which the growth and rise of the whole building require. 
It is “ development,” not only in the sense of unfolding 
new truth, but of unfolding all the resources contained 
in the existing institution or body. Hence the stress 
laid on the excellence of “ prophesying,” as the special 
gift by which men were led to know themselves (as in 
xiv. 24. 25., “the secrets of their hearts being made 
manifest”), and by which (as through the prophets of 
the older dispensations) higher and more spiritual views 
of life were gradually revealed. Hence the repeated 
injunctions that all the gifts should have their proper 
honour’; that those gifts should be most honoured by 
which not a few, but all, should benefit?; that all who 
had the gift of prophecy, should have the opportunity of 
exercising that gift®; that all might have an equal 
chance of instruction and comfort for their own special 
cases. 

“* Let all things be done decently.and in order.”* 

‘““Decently” (escxypn6vws); that is, so as not to in- 
terrupt the gravity and dignity of the assemblies. ‘ In 
order” (xara raSw); that is, not by hazard or impulse, 
but by design and arrangement. The idea is not so 
much of any beauty or succession of parts in the 
worship, as of that severe and simple majesty which 
in the ancient world, whether Pagan or Jewish, 
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seems to have characterised all solemn assemblies, 
civil or ecclesiastical, as distinct from the frantic or 
enthusiastic ceremonies which accompanied illicit or 
extravagant communities. The Roman Senate, the 
Athenian Areopagus, were examples of the former, as 
the wild Bacchanalian or Phrygian orgies were of the 
latter. It is to impress this character on Christian 
worship, that the Apostle has condemned the rejection 
by the women of the Greek custom of the veil!, the 
speaking of women in the assemblies’, the indiscriminate 
banqueting at the Lord’s Supper’, the interruption of 
the prophets by each other.t “The spirits of prophets 
are subject to prophets,” is a principle of universal ap- 
plication, and condemns every impulse of religious zeal 
or feeling which is not strictly under the control of 
those who display it. A world ef fanaticism is ex- 
ploded by this simple axiom; and to those who have 
witnessed the religious frenzy which attaches itself to 
the various forms of Eastern worship, this advice of 
the Apostle, himself of Eastern origin, will appear the 
more remarkable. The wild gambols, yearly celebrated 
at Easter by the adherents of the Greek Church round 
the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, show 
what Eastern Christianity may become; they are living 
proofs of the need and the wisdom of the Apostolical 
precept. 

To examine how far these two regulations have 
actually affected the subsequent worship and ritual of 
Christianity, to measure each Christian liturgy and 
form of worship by one or other of these two rules, 
would be an instructive task. But it is sufficient here 
to notice that on these two points the Apostle throws 
the whole weight of his authority ; these two, and these 
only, are the Rubrics of the Primitive Church. 


+ xi 1—16. 7 xix. 34. 5 xi. 16—34. * xiv. 30—32. 
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(IV.) THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
XV. 1—58. 


THERE does not appear to be any connexion between 
this and the preceding Chapters. Both the importance 
and the peculiar nature of the subject here discussed, 
would naturally occasion its reservation for the last 
place, the climax, as it were, of the Epistle. The other 
questions had touched only the outskirts of the Christian 
faith; this seemed to touch its very foundation. It is 
evident from the expression in the 12th verse (“ How 
say some among you ?”), that the Apostle is combating 
some teachers in the Corinthian Church, who denied, 
as it would seem, not the Resurrection of Christ (though 
it cannot be safely inferred from the Apostle’s argu- 
gument that they acknowledged it), but the Resurrection 
of the dead generally. We know, or can easily imagine, 
two parties in the Church to whom this teaching might 
be ascribed: the Jewish or Oriental, and the Gentile or 
Epicurean sections of the Church. 

Of the former we have a specimen in the teaching 
of Hymenzus and Philetus, who said that “the Re- 
surrection was already past ;”* evidently meaning there- 
by, that there was no resurrection, except that of the 
soul or spirit, which took place in the moral conversion of 
man; and occasioned apparently by the Oriental, or as 
it was afterwards called, Gnostic abhorrence of matter. 
But of any opposition to this tendency there is no 
trace in the Apostle’s argument; and although the 
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Jewish party at Corinth was sufficiently dominant to 
account for the prevalence of any merely Judaizing 
errors; yet the particular aspect of it exhibited by Hy- 
menus and Philetus belongs to a later period in its 
progress. It seems, therefore, more natural to identify 
the teachers here alluded to with the Epicurean deniers 
of the Resurrection, such as we hear of in Juda among 
the Sadducees!, and in the very Church of Achaia to 
which this Epistle? was addressed, among the Athenian 
cavillers, who ‘‘ mocked when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead.”? With this agree, not only the 
general circumstances of time and place, but also the 
particular allusions to them; not as though they were 
corrupting, but contradicting, the received teaching of 
the Apostle; as resting their objections to it, not on any 
refined notion of matter, but on the ground of its phi- 
losophical difficulties* ; combining pretensions to know- 
ledge with laxity of morals.° 

It is a remarkable instance of the great latitude which 
prevailed in the Corinthian Church, that these 1m- 
pugners of the Resurrection remained within the bosom 
of the Christian society ; and that their position was not 
deemed, either by themselves or the Apostle, as neces- 
sarily incompatible with the outward profession of 
Christianity. Still, to the Apostle’s mind, the Resur- 
rection of the dead was a matter of no secondary im- 
portance. If we may take the account in the Acts as a 
just illustration of the language of his Epistles, we find 
him declaring that the Resurrection of the dead was 
the chief truth which he preached, and for which he 
suffered; Acts, xxill. 6., xxiv. 15. 24.; and compare 
especially xxvill, 20.: “Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you, that God should raise the 
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dead?” and in the Epistles themselves, although it 
nowhere is so fully or prominently set forth as in this 
Chapter, it is always assumed as the great end of the 
believer’s hope. ‘He that raised up Christ from the 
dead, shall He not also quicken your mortal bodies ?”* 
“¢ We believe that we shall also live with Him.”? ‘“ We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 
“Them which sleep in Jesus God will bring with 
Him.”’* It is the one doctrine which Saul the Pha- 
risee transfers, as it were, to Paul the Apostle. In the 
Acts he represents himself to be the Pharasaic victim 
of a Sadducee persecution. It is the link between his 
past and present life. It is the same promise to which, 
before his conversion, with the rest of the twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night, he had 
hoped to come. The same, but yet how different! 
He now now longer dwelt on the elaborate exhibition 
of the future life, as decked out with all the figures 
and fancies of Rabbinical rhetoric. There was now 
a nearer and dearer object in the unseen world, which 
threw into the shade all meaner imaginations concern- 
ing it, all lower arguments in behalf of its existence. 
That Object was Christ. He was a believer writing to 
believers; and therefore the one fact which he ad- 
duces to convince and to warn his readers, is the fact of 
the Resurrection of Christ. 


1 See Rom. viil. 11. 2 Rom. vi. 8. 3 9 Cor. v. 10. 
4 2 Thess. iv. 14. > Acts, xxvi. 7. 
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1. T'vwpigw. In all the pas- 
sages where this is used in the 
earlier Epistles (1 Cor. xii. 3.; 
2. Cor. vi, 1.; Gal.a.2.), ityhas 
the signification of “ remind,” 
“call to your attention.” In 
the later Epistles (Eph. vi. 21.; 
ols iy.*7.; 2. Pet. .16.),and 
in all the passages where it 
occurs in the passive voice 
(including Romans, xvi. 26.), 
it has the signification of to 
* discover.” In this passage, 
as in the others of the same 
date, it is much more conform- 
able to the context to adopt 
the former meaning. 

“The Gospel ” (70 evayyé- 
Asov) is not necessarily limited 
to the historical facts of the 
death and the resurrection of 
Christ, as stated in the ensu- 
ing verses. It is evident from 
the words, “first of all” (é 
mpotos) that he here is giving 
only the commencement, not 
the whole, of the subject of 
his teaching ; and we have in- 
stances, as in Gal. i. 11.; and 
probably in Romans, i. 16., x. 
16., x1. 28., where it is used 
for the announcement of the 
universality of the Gospel, in 
which sense he speaks of it 


occasionally as ‘my Gospel” 
(TO evayyédicy pov), Rom. i. 
16.,.2xvi. 225... Still, at sean- 
not be doubted that in this 
passage the historical meaning 
of the word is predominant, as 
it also seems to be even in one 
of the passages (2 Tim. ii. 8.) 
where the expression ‘ my 
Gospel” occurs. And in this 
point of view the passage is 
remarkable, as agreeing with 
the appellation of ‘ Gospel,” 
apparently coeval with their 
origin, given to the narratives 
of our Lord’s life; whereas in 
most later ages of the Church, 
it would have been thought 
more naturaleto bestow it upon 
the Epistles. 

2. The repetition of xal is 
partly to make a stronger as- 
sertion “ which zz fact you re- 
ceived” (see Thucyd. vi. 64.), 
partly to express the successive 
stages of the climax. “It is 
not E only the glad tidings which 
you received from me (7rape- 
AaPeTe, as in verse 3., corre- 
sponding to vrapédxa), as an 
historical fact; but it is also that 
on which you take your im- 
movable stand (see Rom. v. 2.; 
2 Cor. i. 24.); and not only | 
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so, but also the means by 
which you are to be saved at 
the last (cwfoGe being used 
in a future sense, as in the 
phrase, ‘The Lord added to 
the Church such as should be 
saved” (Tovs cwfomevous), Acts, 
lies 1%.5 and compare 4; Cor. 
i, 18., 2 Cor. iv. 3. 

In English it would be ex- 
pressed by the repetition of 
the antecedent: ‘‘ that Gospel 
which ye received, that Gospel 
on which you stand, that Gos- 


pel through which you are 


saved.” 

Tit Royo EvNyyedtoaunv 
buiv, e Katéyete. In these 
words there isa mixture of two 
constructions. The first part, 
TiVl... EuNyyeALoany, is In- 
tended to modify the harshness 
of the expression yvwpifo To 
evayyéedtov (yvopif according 
to the meaning of “remind” 
as given above, requiring, not 
merely a word, but a sentence 
after it, as in the parallel pas- 
pave of Gal..i..11.): “1 -re- 
mind you of the Gospel, 2. e. 
of the way in which I preached 
it.” On the phrase, tis Novo, 
there is no peculiar stress; it is 
the same kind of redundancy as 
in the expressions ANoyos codias, 
Aoyos ywooews (xi. 8.), 6 Ad- 
yos Tov otavpov (i. 18.), and 
merely calls attention to the 
manner, as distinct from the 
subject, of his preaching, 7. e. 
to the fact that he had jfirst 


of all preached to them the 
Death and Resurrection of 
Christ. 

el Katéyete depends, partly 
on evayyekicaunv, “this was 
the way I preached to you, if 
you remember it,” partly on 
ootec Ge, “you are saved if you 
hold it fast,” affording another 
instance of the Apostle’s man- 
ner of throwing back an im- 
portant word out of its natural 
place to the end of the sen- 


tence. See on viii. ll. éxrds 
el pn) eikn emuctevcate. The 


sense is, “and you do hold it 
fast, if your conversion is to 
have its proper fruits.”  ér- 
aotevoate, “received the faith at 
your conversion.” Comp. Rom. 
xii. Ll. é«7Tos e 7 is a pleo- 
nasm, for which see xiy. 5. 
For this sense of «xj, see 
Rom. xii. 4., and especially 
Gal. i. 4.,iv. 11. 

3. The connexion is, “* You 
remember how I preached the 
Gospel, for it was thus; iz the 
Jirst place, to declare,” &c.: yap 
connects év mpwtos with rive 
oye, but also perhaps expresses 
the connexion of the whole 
sentence, “ You remember all 
this, for this was my course.” 
For the sense of tapédwxa and 
mTapékaGov, compare their si- 
milar use in xi. 23. «al, “in 
fact,” as in verse 2. 

3—8. The following sentence 
is of great importance: (1.) 
as the earliest known specimen 
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of what may be termed the 
creed of the early Church. As 
was before stated, it cannot be 
safely inferred that we here 
have the whole of what the 
Apostle delivered as his “ Gos- 
pel.” The statement is limited 
both by the expression “ first 
of all,” and by the further sig- 
nification elsewhere given to 
the word “ Gospel ; ” and it is 
obvious that the particular oc- 
easion of this Chapter gives 
more prominence and detail to 
the statemant of the Resurrec- 
tion than it would otherwise 
have had. Still, on the whole, 
the more formal and solemn 
introduction of the argument 
implies here, as in xi. 23., that 
we have to a great extent 
the exact words used by the 
Apostle in his oral teaching of 
the foundation of Christianity, 
and it is not without interest 
to observe how nearly the form 
corresponds to the fragments 
of the creeds which have been 
preserved to us from the second 
to the fourth century, and of 
which the one best known is 
’ that which, under the name 
of the Apostles’ Creed, was 
generally adopted by the West- 
ern Church. 

To the several articles, as 
they were called in later times, 
of this the first and only 
version of the truly Apostolic 
Creed we now proceed. 

‘That Christ died for our 
sins.” It is to be observed, 
that he does not begin with the 


birth or infancy of Christ, 
but with His death. This 
may result merely from the 
fact that the Resurrection is 
the point to which he calls 
attention, and that therefore 
he does not go further back in 
the history than the event out 
of which, so to say, the Resur- 
rection originated. But the 
language rather leads us to 
infer that the statement of the 
death occurs first, because it 
was actually the first point in 
the Apostle’s mode of teaching, 
thus confirming his declaration 
ia. 17, 23. 1.-24 that she 
Crucifixion was the great sub- 
ject of his first preaching at 
Corinth. The expressions “ for 
our sins,” “according to the 
Scriptures,” “ He was buried,” 
all imply that he mentions 
these things, not merely to 
set off his argument, but 
because he had actually said 
them. And this also agrees 
with the general strain of the 
Epistles, in which the Death 
and Resurrection are the main 
points insisted upon, as in Rom. 
iv. 25.; Eph. i. 7—23.; Col. i. 
14=—23:: 1. Tim. in. ‘16: 
‘For our sins,” ze. not 
merely in our behalf, which 
would have been “for us” 
(d7rép u@v) asin Rom. v. 8. ; 
nor *‘in our place,” which would 
have been ayti 7uov, but “as 
an offering in behalf of our 
sins.” For the general sense 
of rg in this connexion, see 
on 2 Cor. v.14. The meaning 
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is evidently the same as in 
Rom. iv. 25. is expressed by 
dua TA TApAaTTOLATA, and still 
more nearly by tept tov cpap 
TLV TOV in Gal. i. 4., qept 
GQuaptias, in 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
(with reference to the death of 
Christ), and Heb. x. 6. 8. 
18, 26., xii. 10. (with refer- 
ence to the Jewish sacrifices 
generally). 

* According to the Scrip- 
tures.” That great stress was 
Jaid on the conformity of our 
Lord’s death to the ancient 
Scriptures, appears from the 
frequent references to them, es- 
pecially in the writings of St. 
uke. Wuuke, xxiy, 25—-27..: 
“QO fools, and slow of heart, 
to believe all that the pro- 
phets have spoken: ought not 
Christ to have suffered these 
things and to enter into His 
glory? And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them zn all the 
Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself.” xxiv. 44—46.: 
** All things must be fulfilled, 
which were in the law of 
Moses and in the prophets and 
in the Psalms concerning me. 
Then opened he their under- 
standing that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures, and 
said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day.” 
xxii. 37.: “ All that is written 
must yet be accomplished in 
me. And he was reckoned 
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amongst the transgressors: for 
the things concerning me have 
anend.” Acts, vill. 25.: * Then 
Philip began at the same 
Scripture, and preached unto 
him Jesus.” It is evident 
from the general tenor of these 
passages, that the “ Scriptures” 
alluded to are chiefly, though 
not exclusively, the prophets ; 
and from the two last-quoted 
that the prophecy chiefly meant 
is Isa. iii. 1—10., but especially 
verses 5. and 10. Compare the 
quotation in 1 Pet. i. 24. 

In the next clause it is clear, 
that the second introduction of 
the words “according to the 
Scriptures” refers equally to 
the Burial and the Resurrec- 
tion, and perhaps explains the 
connexiom of the Burial (not 
as in the present creeds with 
the Death, but) with the Re- 
surrection. ‘The passage chiefly 
alluded to; is Ps. xvi. 10.: 
«Thou shalt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither shalt thou suf- 
fer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption,” as in Acts 1. 25— 31. 
xill. 35—37., where the same 
contrast is drawn between the 
erave and the deliverance from 
it. The other passages re- 
ferred to are such as Ps. i. (ee 
Isa. ly. 3. referred to in Acts 
xUL 33—35., and im -allu- 
sion to the third day (which 
though not specified here, 
must be intended in Luke, 
xxiv 46.), Hosea, vi. 2. It 
may also be observed that the 
mention of the Burial in this 
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very brief summary of facts 
agrees with the emphatic ac- 
count of it in every one of the 
four Gospels, also, as here, in 
connexion with the Resurrec- 
tion, at least in St. Luke (where 
the relation between xxiii. 56. 
and xxiv. 1. is marked by 76 
peev cdBPatov.... 7H dé ma), 
and St. John (where the com- 
mencement of the new subject 
is marked by peta tadta™), in 
Mik oO IO ol Tet, 1, lo. 
19.: “ Being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by 
the Spirit: by which also 
he went and preached.” Our 
Lord’s Resurrection is in the 
Epistles more usually de- 
scribed, as here, by the word 
éyelipsv than by avaoticat. 
The force of the perfect éy7- 
ryeptar seems to be “has been 
raised and is alive.” 

4, The details of the Re- 
surrection which follow, are 
probably introduced, not as 
actually forming parts of that 
which the Apostle taught “first 
or call (ep mporous), but in 
confirmation of it, for the spe- 
cial object which he now had 
in view; and accordingly in 
the next sense the construc- 
tion is no longer dependent on 
TapzowKa or TapédaPov. 

5. &b6n is the word used for 
these appearances in St. Paul 


(here and in verses 7. and 8. 
and 1 Tim. ii. 16.), in St. 
Luke (xxiv. 34. of0n Yiuwre), 
and m the Acts (Gi. 3., ix. 17. 
xii. 31., xxvi. 16.), and is the 
phrase usually employed else- 
where for supernatural appear- 
ances, as of angels (Luke, i. 11., 
xxii. 43.), of Moses and Elijah 
(Matt. xvi. 3.; Mark, ix. 4. ; 
Luke, ix. 31.), orof God (Acts, 
VIl.,0s. 20. 30, 50.) 0 ve 
other Gospels (Mark xvi. 
12. 14.; John xxi. 1.) the a 
pearances after the Resurrec- 
tion are expressed by ébavn 
and épavepaOn. 

The appearance to Peter is 
nowhere directly mentioned in 
the Gospels, but is implied in 
the exclamation of the Apostles 
on the return of the disciples 
from Emmaus “The Lord is 
risen indeed, and hath appeared 
to Simon” (Luke, xxiv. 34.). 
The prominence thus given to 
Peter, agrees with that assigned 
to him generally in the Gos- 
pel narrative. For the name 
** Cephas,” see on ix. 5. 

The appearance “to the 
twelve” would most naturally 
coincide with the appearance to 
the ten Apostles, on the even- 
ing of the day of the Re- 
surrection, recorded in Luke, 
Xxiv. 36.3 John, xx. 19. ** The 
twelve” is merely the expres- 


* For this use of wera tai7a in St. John, see John, ii. 12., iii. 22., v. 1., 
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sion to designate the college of 
Apostles, like “ duumviri,” or 
“ decemviri,” in Latin. Judas 
certainly was absent, and (if 
it be the same meeting as 
that in John xx. 19.) Thomas 
was also. 

6. Thus far the appearances 
would certainly seem to be 
given in order of time, and so 
probably throughout, as indi- 
cated in the expression, “ last 
of all” (Zcyarov), in verse 8., 
although the classical precision 
of TPOTOV, OeUTEPOV, ELTA, K.T.d. 
is lost in the mere alternation of 
recta and ita. 

The only appearance of the 
Gospel narratives which can 
be identified with this to the 
500, is that to the disciples 
in Galilee, Matt. xxvii. 16. 
17. 18. where from the expres- 
sion “but some doubted” (ot 
62 20(cTacav), it has been some- 
times, though doubtfully, ar- 
sued that there must have 
been others present besides the 
eleven Apostles who alone are 
expressly mentioned. It is 
remarkable that the number of 
those believers to whom our 
Lord is here said to have 
appeared, should far exceed 
the sum total of believers 
(120) mentioned in Actsi. 15., 
as assembled in Jerusalem after 
the Ascension. If it were the 
meeting in Galilee, described 
in Matt. xxviii. 16., the larger 
number might perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the effect of 
our Lord’s teaching as still 


preserved in the scene of ae 
original ministrations. If, 

is perhaps implied by the lee 
in which it occurs, it were 
some meeting at Jerusalem 
not mentioned in the Gospels, 
then we must suppose that the 
numbers were swelled by Ga- 
lilean or other disciples, not 
yet dispersed after the con- 
course of ¢he passover. For 
éTavw TevTakocio.s, (more 
than 500”) instead of emdvey 
7), compare mpabivac eTrav@ 
Snvapiov TPlLaKoo tov, Mark, 
DIN Strata OP. O. SM Up.ap.6. 6-6 
14., xxxvill. 26. (a0 elxocaé- 
Tous Kal érdvw). Chrysostom 
says, that some in his time 
took it to be, ‘‘in the sky,” 
or “on a hill.” épdvaé may 
either ;bes (i) ‘once; zee 
“‘ He appeared on one occasion, 
but on one occasion only, 
to more than 500;” (2.) “a 
once,” 2. e. ‘He appeared to 
the whole number, not at dif- 
ferent times, but at the same 
time.” The first will agree 
best with the usual meaning 
of the word, the second with 
the context, 

ot mAstoves. “The majority.” 

peevovot. ‘ Continue alive.” 
For a similar use of the word 
pevw, comp. 1 Thess. iv. 17., 
and John xxi. 22. 23. (the 
ambiguity of the word having 
apparently, in this last passage, 
contributed to the mistaken 
interpretation of our Lord’s 
words). The survivors are 
mentioned, evidently asso many 
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living witnesses of the event 
which had taken place between 
twenty and thirty years ago. 
Why the fact of some having 
died in the interval should be 
expressly introduced, is not 
clear. Possibly he means that, 
if there were no Resurrec- 
tion for those who were al- 
ready dead (compare 1 Thes. 
iv. 25.), there would then be 
as it were a special injustice 
done to those, few as they 
might be, who had been tan- 
talised by the glimpse of 
another world in the vision 
of their risen Lord, without 
the hope of sharing in it them- 
selves. To them would apply 
almost literally these words, 
«Then they also which have 
fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished ” (verse 18.). On the 
word éxoiunOnoay itself, there 
is no more stress to be laid 
than in xi. 30. 

7. The appearance to James 
is nowhere mentioned in the 
Canonical Gospels; but St. 
Jerome has preserved from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews the 
following extract, which evi- 
dently relates the same event, 
whether it be founded on 
this passage, or on a distinct 
tradition: “ But the Lord, 
when he had given the linen 
garment to the servant of the 
high priest [this apparently 
alludes in some manner to the 
story in Mark, xiv. 51.], went 
to James and appeared to him. 
For James had sworn that he 
would not eat bread from that 


hour in which he had drunk 
the cup of the Lord, until he 
should see Him risen (resurgen~ 
tem) from the dead. ‘Bring,’ 
said the Lord, ‘a table and 
bread;’ he brought a table and 
bread, and He blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to James 
the Just, and said to him, ‘My 
brother, eat thy bread because 
the Son of man is risen from 
the dead’” (Hieron. Catal. 
Scriptor. in Jacob). 

The vow of James is founded 
apparently onour Lord’s speech 
in Matt. xxvi. 29. (“ I will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it 
new with you in my Father's 
kingdom”); and may be ob- 
served, as agreeing with the 
ascetic traits ascribed to James 
in Hegesippus apud Eus. H. E. 
ii.23. The story too is remark- 
able as coinciding with the as- 
sertion (John, vii. 5.) that “ His 
brethren believed not in Him.” 
On the other hand, it would 
be difficult to reconcile the 
immediateness of the appear- 
ance, as implied in this narra- 
tive, with the order in which 
it is here related, not amongst 
the first, but amongst the last 
of the appearances; an arrange- 
ment which agrees better with 
the tradition in Eusebius, that 
the appearance to James was 
a year after the resurrection, 
though this again can hardly 
be rendered consistent with 
what follows. The same ar- 
cument also tells against a 
recent, and not improbable 
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conjecture*, that if Cleopas, in 
Luke, xxiv. 18.,is Alpheus, his 
companion may: have been his 
son James; and that thus the 
appearance at Emmaus may 
have been the one here spoken 
of. 

It may be noticed that 
the only special appearances 
which are here recorded, are 
those to the two chief Jewish 
Apostles, Peter and James, 
who are also singled out from 
tae’ rest: in-Gal. i: 18. 19., 
i. 9. 11. 12., and by implica- 
fion;; in 1 Cor: ix. 5., and in 
this case, each is introduced, 
as ushering in an _ appear- 
ance to the Apostles collec- 
tively. If the opponents of 
St. Paul in this Chapter were 
Judaizers, this specification 
might be accounted for by 
the natural desire to appeal to 
their chief authorities. But 
as this is more than doubtful, 
it is better to rest it on gene- 
ral grounds, such as might 
easily be suggested by the 
actual prominence of these 
two names. 

The appearance “ to all the 
Apostles” may be identified 
with that in John xx. 26.; in 
Matt. xxviii. 16.; or in Acts, 
i. 4., though of the three, the 
last is most probable. . 

Whether it be the meeting 
in Acts i. 4., or not, yet as 
being the last recorded here, 
it is important to observe that 


neither here, nor anywhere else 
in this passage, is there any 
allusion to the Ascension. This 
agrees with the slight notice 
of it in the Gospel narratives, 
and indicates that it was re- 
garded rather as an accompa- 
niment or characteristic of the 
last appearance to His disci- 
ples than as a distinct and se- 
parate fact in His history. 

The word waécow is added 
either : 

(1.) To indicate an appear- 
ance to the Apostles, not 
singly but collectively, like 
eparraé in verse 6. 

(2.) To mark the contrast 
of the appearance to James. 
“ First to James, then not 
only to James, but to all,” in 
which case it would be an 
argument in favour of the 
identity of James of Jerusa- 
lem with James the son of 
Alpheus. 

The first is most in accord- 
ance with the position of the 
words, which in case the se- 
cond interpretation were right, 
would in classical Greek be 
Tols TATW OY TOls adXoOLS aTrO- 
atToAos. But the order of the 
sentence, especially as regards 
the last word, is so frequently 
disturbed in this Epistle (see 
on vill. 11.), that on the whole 
the latter interpretation as 
best arguing with the sense 
may be preferred. If it could 
be shown that the word azo- 
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otodoe had a wider signification 
than the twelve, it might then 
be taken to mean (with Chry- 
sostom) all the Apostles,” 
ze. “not only in the narrow 
but the wider circle, includ- 
ing the Seventy.” But of this 
there is no proof; and the 
variation of phrases in St. 
Paul is so frequent that no 
stress can be laid on the dis- 
tinction between tots dadexa in 
verse 5. and tois amocToAas 
here. 

mavtwv probably neuter (as 
in the reading of most MSS. 
and editions, mp#tn 7 advT@v 
Tov evtod@y in Mark, xii. 29., 
and compare Thucyd. iv. 52.). 
T® éxTpwopwate 1s probably *‘the 
untimely offspring,” as in Job, 
ii..6.; Eccles. vi. 3. (LX X.) 
the Apostle calling himself so, 
partly in allusion to the sud- 
denness and abruptness of his 
conversion, partly to his infe- 
riority to the other Apostles 
as explained in the next verse, 
“the least of the apostles, 
who am not meet to be called 
an apostle.” The word * abor- 
tivus ” corresponds in Latin, as 
in the phrase “ut abortivus fuit 
olim Sisyphus,” Hor. Sat. i. 3. 
46.; and it was metaphorically 
applied, much as here, to such 
senators as were appointed 
irregularly (Suet. Oct. 35.). 
The word itself is of Mace- 
donian Greek, and corresponds 
to the Attic auPrAwua. The 
article is prefixed, as referring 
to the general fact of abortions. 


Theophylact says that some in 
his time took it to be “ the 
last child” (dotepov yévvnua) 5 
a meaning which would suit 
the contrast equally or better, 
but can hardly be accepted 
without more authority. 

adn Kapol. The word here 
applied to the appearance of 
our Lord to St. Paul, is the 
same as that which used in the 
allusions to it in the Acts 
(ix. 17. xxvi. 16.), though not 
in the direct account of it, and 
agrees with St. Paul’s own 
expression in ix. 1.: “ Have I 
not seen the Lord Jesus?” 
(ov«.. é@&paxa;) In both these 
passages he must refer chiefly, 
if not exclusively, to the vision 
on the road to Damascus 
(Acts, ix. 1.), and it is to be 
noticed that here, as in many 
other instances, the account in 
the Acts understates what the 
Apostle says of himself. No- 
thing is there given, except 
the dazzling light and the 
voice. Whether, however, it 
is that the Apostle conceives 
the whole scene as making up 
the impression here described, 
or whether he speaks of some 
distinct impression not ex- 
pressed in the narrative in the 
Acts, it is evident that both 
here and in ix. 1. he considers 
himself to be a witness of the 
Resurrection, and to have seen 
the Lord, as truly as the 
other Apostles. That the man- 
ner of the appearance, how- 
ever, was different, is implied 
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both by the words in this 
passage, “to one born out of 
due time,” and also by the only 
other direct allusion which his 
Epistles contain to the fact, in 
Gal. i. 16., “God was pleased 
to reveal His Son in me” 
(dmoxarirat év éeuol), which 
seems to imply an inward, 
rather than an outward reve- 
lation. 

9. The thought of the great- 
ness of the vision awakens in 
him the thought of his own un- 
worthiness, and therefore, in- 
stead of proceeding at once 
to the result of his mission, 
he dwells for a moment on 
the humiliating circumstances 
which distinguished it from 
the call of the other Apostles. 
“ T say ‘to one born out of due 
time,’ and ‘last of all,’ for J, 
whatever may be the case 
with them (éy# yap), am the 
least of the Apostles.” The 
ground of this keen self-re- 
proach was the fact, naturally 
recalled to him by the circum- 
stances of his conversion, that 
**he had persecuted the Church 
of God.” The expression “ per- 
secute” (dv@xw), or * persecute 
the Church of God,” seems to 
be, as it were, appropriated 
in an especial manner to St. 
Paul. It is used by himself of 
Srsract, m iGal. 1. 13. 23.3 
1 Tim.i. 13.; and in the Acts, 
mer 4. 5., xxvi. 11.; the-last 
passage (éddwxov Ews Kal eis 
tas e#& modes) indicating 
the peculiar appropriateness of 

VOL. I. 


the word in his case, from the 
original sense of ‘ pursuing,” 
he being in fact the only indi- 
vidual to whom in the New 
Testament the word is applied. 
The expression “ the Church 
of God” is used apparently 
for the sake of greater solem- 
nity, perhaps also to mark 
more strongly his sense (as in 
Gal. i. 13.), that the Chris- 
tian society which he perse- 
cuted had superseded the an- 
cient Church in the name of 
which he persecuted. (ixcavos, 
“fit. seer 2. Cor. ill. O- 

For similar digressions, oc- 
casioned by the mention of his 
mission see Eph. iii. 8. (where 
we may observe the expression 
“the least of the apostles” 
(éX\ayiotos TOV aTOTTOAMY) Car- 
ried out into the still stronger 
expression ‘less than the least 
of all the saints” (édayuo- 
TOTEQ® TUVTWOVY TOV ayiwy); 
1 Tim. i. 12—16., where, as 
here, there is the allusion to 
his persecution of the Church, 
“who before was a_ blas- 
phemer and persecutor and 
injurious” (SrAdodynpos Kat 
duoxTns Kat adios) and still 
more vehement expressions 
of self-abasement (‘sinners, 
of whom I am chief”). In 
all these three passages the 
thought of the contrast be- 
tween his present and his 
past life, is naturally connected 
with the thought of the good- 
ness of God by which this was 
effected. In this passage the 
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thought is coloured by the his- 
torical character of the whole 
Epistle. It is not merely as 
in Eph. ii. 8., that the good-~ 
ness of God is spoken of, as 
the great gift which is brought 
out more strongly by his abase- 
ment, nor, as in 1 Tim. i. 12., 
as the only means by which he 
could be rescued from his pre- 
vious state. He here expresses 
his sense, not only of what he 
had been, but of what he ac- 
tually felt himself now to be. 
« By the grace of God I am 
what Iam.” And the force of 
this is immediately explained 
by what follows. ‘ And his 
grace was not in vain; yea, I 
toiled more abundantly than 
they all.” It is, as it were, 
a correction of his previous 
strong expressions ; a protest, 
against the possible miscon- 
struction of his words by those 
to whom he had previously 
alluded in the same indirect 
manner, in ix. 1—5., when 
there was a question of his 
right to the <Apostleship. 
“Though I am the least of 
the Apostles, though I am 
not fit to bear the name which 
I bear, though it is but by 
the goodness of God that I 
am anything, yet still I am 
what I am; it is not for no- 
thing that God’s goodness was 
so wonderfully shown towards 
me. Although my right to 
the name of an Apostle may be 


doubted, even by myself, yet 
my exertion has been greater 
than that of any of the Apo- 
stles.” Compare the whole 
passage of 2 Cor. xii. 7—11., 
closing with the words, “In 
nothing am I behind the very 
chiefest Apostles, though I 
be nothing.” “ Vain” (xev7), 
2. e. “ without fruits,” as in 14. 
and 58.; Phil. ii. 16. ov« es 
kevov éxoviaca. It is explained 
by what follows, his exertions 
being at once the repayment 
and the effect of God’s favour. 
éxotiaca, “I toiled,” as in © 
Matt. vis, 28:3 Acts (3a 
Rom. xvi. 6.3 Phu. ne 16- 
This thought of  self-ex- 
altation is but momentary, 
and he again returns to the — 
feeling of entire dependence 
and humiliation from which 
he had started. ‘“ Yet not I, 
but the grace of God which is 
with me.” For this complete 


merging, so to speak, of his 9 


own personality in the consci- 
ousness of a higher power | 
working with and in him, com- — 
pare Gal. ii. 20., “I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me;” 
and in a bad sense, Rom. vii. 
17... “Not J, but sin thas 
dwelleth in me.” In this pas- 
sage, as often elsewhere, he 
describes this higher power as 
7 xapts TOD Jzov, a word which 
it is difficult exactly to repre- 
sent in English. “Grace,” from 
the Latin word ‘ gratia,” has 
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acquired a technical sense alien 
to the meaning of the pas- 
sage. The exact sense is, “‘ The 
gracious countenance and free 
goodness of God, manifesting 
itself in His gifts;” and henceas 
in the analogous word ayarn 
(Love), the meaning fluctuates 
between the abstract attribute 
of God, and its concrete exem- 
plifications in the qualities or 
faculties of the human heart 
and mind. Such are the 
shades of meaning which it 
bears, as thrice repeated here. 
“By the undeserved goodness 
“The goodness of 


God (7 es guz, not év éuol 
) eis eu ye 


which extended itself to me.” 
“The goodness of God (avy 
&uot) which toiled with me.” 
In this last expression the 
goodness of God is personified, 
like Sin, Death, Love. (See 
on xi. 4.) “ By my side was 
another Power, sharing in my 
toils and difficulties. It was 


the Good Hand of God.” Com- 
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pare Jeod cuvepyol, iii. 9.; 2 
Cor. vi. 1. This sense is 
brought out more strongly by 
the omission of 7 before ody, 
in B.D. F.G. It occurs in 
A. E. I. K., but apparently 
was introduced from not un- 
derstanding the personification 
which supplies zxoriace. 

11. He now sums up his 
whole argument by merging 
whatever differences there 
might be between him and 
the other Apostles in the one 
fact, which both alike had to 
announce. ‘* Whether it were 
I or they,” implies again the 
consciousness of a supposed 
rivalry between his claims and 
those of others, and helps 
to explain the short interrup- 
tion in verse 10. ‘So we 
preach,” 7. e. as has been set 
forth in verses 3. 4. “ Such 
continues to be our message 
(knpvocousv), such at your 
conversion was your belief” 
(émvotevoaTé). 
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PaRAPHRASE xvi. 1—-11.—‘“ JI now have to call to your 
remembrance, in conclusion, the substance of the glad 
tidings which I announced to you, and of the mode in 
which I told it; glad tidings indeed of which you hardly 
need to be reminded, since you not only received it from 
me, but have made tt the foundation of your lives ever 
since; and not only have made it the foundation of 
your lives, but are to be saved by it now and hereafter, 
if only you hold it fast in your recollection, if your 
conversion was anything more than a mere transitory 
impulse. Yes, you must remember it; for it was 
among the very first things which I told to you, as 
it was among the very first which I learned myself. 
It was: That Christ died, for our sins, fulfilling 
in His death the prophecies concerning One who was 
to be wounded for our transgressions and bruised 
for our iniquities and whose soul was to be an offering — 
for sin. That He was laid in the sepulchre, and 
that out of that sepulchre He has been raised up and 
lives to die no more, again fulfilling the words in the 
Psalms, which declare that His soul should not be left 
in the grave, and that the Holy One should not see cor- 
ruption. I told you also, as a proof of this, that He 
appeared to Cephas, chief of the Apostles, and then to 
the Apostles collectively. Next came the great appear- 
ance to more than five hundred believers together, the 
majority of whom are still living to testify to it, though 
some few have carried their testimony with them to the 
grave. Then again came a twofold appearance ; this 
time not to Cephas, but to his great colleague, James, 
and afterwards, as before, to the Apostles collectively. 
Last of all, when the roll of Apostles seemed to be com- 
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plete, was the sudden appearance to me; a just delay, 
a just humiliation for one whose persecution of the con- 
gregation of God’s people did indeed sink me below 
the level of the Apostles, and rendered me unworthy 
even of the name, and makes me feel that I owe all 
to the undeserved favour of God. A favour indeed 
which was not bestowed in vain, which has issued in 
a life of exertion far exceeding that of all the Apostles, 
from whose number some would wish to exclude me; but 
yet, after all, an exertion not the result of my own strength, 
but of this same Favour toiling with me as my constant 
companion. Itis not, however, on any distinction between 
myself and the other Apostles, on which I would now 
dwell. I confine myself to the one great fact of which 
we all alike are the heralds, and which was alike to all 
of you the foundation of your faith.” 


DAA DRA 


The foregoing Section is remarkable in two points of 
view : 

First. It contains the earliest known specimen of what 
may be called the Creed of the early Church. In one 
sense, indeed, it differs from what is properly called a 
Creed, which was the name applied, not to what new 
converts were taught, but what they professed on their 
conversion. Such a profession is naturally to be found 
only in the Acts of the Apostles; as an impassioned 
expression of thanksgiving, in Acts, iv. 24—30.; or 
more frequently as a simple expression of belief, in 
Acts, viii. 37., where (in some MSS.) the eunuch, in 
reply to Philip’s question, answers, ‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God;” and in Acts, xvi. 
31., xix. 5., where the same, or nearly the same, is 
implied of the gaoler at Philippi and of the converts 
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at Ephesus. But the value of the present passage is, 
that it gives us a sample of the exact form of the 
oral teaching of the Apostle. As has been before 
remarked, it cannot be safely inferred that we have 
here the whole of what the Apostle means to describe 
as the foundation of his preaching; partly because 
of the expression “first of all,” partly because, from 
the nature of the case, he brings forward most pro- | 
minently what was specially required by the occa- 
sion. Still, on the whole, the more formal and 
solemn introduction of the argument, as in xi. 23. 
(“I delivered, I received”), and the conciseness of 
the phrases (“ died,” ‘was buried,” and the twice-re- 
peated expression ‘‘according to the Scriptures ”), imply 
that at least in the third and fourth verses we have to 
a certain extent the original formula of the Apostle’s 
teaching. And this is confirmed by its similarity to 
parts of the Creeds of the first three centuries, espe- 
cially to that which, under the name of the Apostles’ 
Creed, has been generally adopted in the Churches of 
the West. 

Of the details of this primitive formula, enough has 
been said in the commentary. It is important, besides, 
to observe its general character. Two points chiefly 
present themselves, as distinguishing it from later 
productions of a similar nature: (1.) It is a strictly 
historical composition. It is what the Apostle him- 
self calls it, not so much a Creed as a “Gospel;” a 
“Gospel” both in the etymological sense of that 
word in English as well as in Greek, as a “glad mes- 
sage,” and also in the popular sense in which it is 
applied to the narratives of our Lord’s life. It-is the - 
announcement, not of a doctrine, or thought, or idea, 
but of simple matters of fact ; of a joyful message, which 
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its bearer was eager to disclose, and its hearers eager 
to receive. Dim notions of some great changes coming 
over the face of the world, vague rumours of some wide 
movement spreading itself from Palestine, had swept 
along the western shores of the Mediterranean; and it 
was in answer to the inquiries thus suggested, that 
Apostle and Evangelist communicated the “ things that 
they had seen or heard.” Thus it was the Apostle’s 
“Gospel,” was contained in the brief summary here 
presented, and such a summary as this became the 
origin of the “Gospels,” and according to the wants 
of the readers, was expanded into the detailed narra- 
tives which still retained the name of “glad tidings,” 
though, strictly speaking, it belonged only to the 
original announcement of their contents. 

(2.) A point of subordinate interest, butstill remarkable 
as belonging solely to the Apostolical age, is the em- 
phatic connexion of the facts announced with the ancient 
dispensation. Amongst all the forms, some of them of 
considerable length, which are preserved, of the creeds of 
the first four centuries, there are only two (that of 
Tertullian! and of Epiphanius?; from whom, probably, 
it was derived in the Nicene Creed), which contain 
the expressions here twice repeated, ‘according to 
the Scriptures,’ and in those two probably imitated 
from this place. The point, though minute, is of 
importance, as helping to bring before us the different 
aspect which the same events wore to the Apostolical 
age and to the next generations. If in so compendious 
an account of his preaching the fundamental facts of the 
Gospel history, the Apostle thinks it necessary twice 
over to repeat that they took place in conformity with 
the ancient prophecies, it is evident that his hearers, 
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Gentiles as in this instance they were to a great extent, 
must have been not only familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment, but anxious to have their new faith brought into 
connexion with it. Later ages have delighted in dis- 
covering mystical anticipations or argumentative proofs 
of the New Testament inthe Old; but these words, ex- 
pressing, as they do, the general feeling of the Apostolical 
writings, carry us back to a time when the events of 
Christianity required, as it were, not only to be illus- 
trated or confirmed, but to be justified by reference to 
Judaism. We have in them the sign that, in reading 
this Epistle, although on the shores of Greece, we are 
still overshadowed by the hills of Palestine; the older 
covenant still remains in the eye of the world as the 
one visible institution of Divine origin; the “ Scrip- 
tures” of the Old Testament are still appealed to with 
undivided reverence, as the stay of the very writings 
which were destined so soon to take a place, if not above, 
at least beside them, with a paramount and independent 
authority. 

Secondly. This passage contains the earliest extant ac- 
count of the resurrection of Christ. Thirty years at the 
most, twenty years at the least, had elapsed, that is to 
say, about the same period as has intervened between 
this year (1855) and the French Revolution of 1830; 
and, as the Apostle observes, most of those to whom he 
appeals as witnesses were still living; and he himself, 
though not strictly an eye-witness of the fact of the 
resurrection, yet in so far as he describes the vision at 
his conversion, must be considered as bearing unequivocal 
testimony to the belief in it prevailing at that time. It 
is not, however, the mere assertion of the general fact 
which gives especial interest to this passage, but the 
details of the appearances. ‘The belief in the fact is 
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sufficiently implied in other Epistles of the same date, 
and of genuineness equally incontestable; as in Rom. i. 
pep ive 24. 20. 92 10: v1.-4-=10., val. 14: 34; x. 9; 
mine dso Cor ive, 1011544. ve id: & Galante: 
1 Thess. i. 10., iv. 14. Indeed, it is almost needless 
to quote particular passages to prove a conviction, 
which the whole tenor of the Apostle’s writings pre- 
supposes, and which has hardly ever been doubted. 
But this Epistle on several occasions not only implies 
and states general facts, but descends into particular 
details of the Gospel history. Accordingly, in this 
passage we have here the account of five appearances 
after the resurrection, besides the one to himself. The 
general character of the appearances remarkably agrees 
with that in the Gospel narratives. They are all 
spoken of as separate and transient glimpses, rather 
than a continuous and abiding intercourse. Some of 
the instances given are certainly identical in both. 
Such are the appearances to the two collective meetings 
of the Apostles. The appearances to Peter, to the five 
hundred, and to James, are distinct from those in the 
Gospel narrative; and it may be remarked that this 
variation itself agrees with the discrepancies and ob- 
scurities which characterise that portion of the Gospel 
narrative. The appearance to James in particular, 
agreeing as it does with the account of a rejected Gos- 
pel (that according to the Hebrews), and not with 
those of the canonical Gospels, indicates an indepen- 
dent source for the Apostle’s statement. The appear- 
ance to Peter is also to be noticed especially, as an 
example of an incident to which there is an allusion 
in the Gospel narrative’, which here only receives its 
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explanation. The appearance to the five hundred is to 
be observed as exemplifying with regard to the Apo- 
stle’s relation, with regard to the Gospel narratives, 
what is often to be observed with regard to his relation 
to the Acts; namely, that he, writing nearer the time, 
makes a fuller statement of the miraculous or wonderful 
than is to be found in the later accounts; the reverse of 
what is usually supposed to take place in fictitious 
narratives. 

The result, therefore, on the whole, of the comparison 
of St. Paul’s narrative with that of the Gospels, is: 

(1.) That there must already have existed at this time, 
a belief in the main outline of the Gospel story of the 
Resurrection, much as we have it now. 

(2.) That the Gospel to which his statements, as 
elsewhere so here, bear the closest resemblance, is that 
of St. Luke, thus confirming the usual tradition of their 
connexion. 

(3.) That with regard to the Resurrection in parti- 
cular, there was, besides the four accounts preserved in 
the Gospels, a fifth, agreeing with them in its general 
character, but differing from them as much as they differ 
from each other, and whilst it is earlier in time, giving 
stronger attestations to the event. 
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(2.) The Resurrection of the Dead. 
XV. 12—34. 
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In the preceding verses the 
Apostle had, as it were, carried 
himself and his readers back to 
the time when he first came 
among them, and when they 
had eagerly embraced the mes- 
sage which he bore of the re- 
surrection of Christ. He had 
recalled to them the enthu- 
siasm with which they had re- 
ceived it; the steadfastness with 
which they clung to it; the 
hopes which it held out to 
them (wapeddPete. . . éoTNKATE 
... cwfeb<). He had recalled 
also the very words in which 
he had announced it (rv do- 
yo); the successive scenes by 
which it had been attested ; 
the appearances to Peter and 
James the greatest of the elder 
Apostles; the appearances to 
all the Apostles in a body; 
the appearance to the whole 
company of believers, with 
some of whom they might 
themselves have conversed ; 
the appearance, lastly, to him- 
self, himself a living proof 
of the reality of the vision; 
the vision a certain sign of 
the reality of his Apostleship. 
On this one point, amidst 
their other differences of 
character and. calling, himself 


and the other Apostles, him- 
self and his readers, were 
all agreed. And now what 
was, or ought to be the result 
of this agreement? “If the 
chief announcement concern- 
ing Christ be, that He has 
been raised from the dead («7 
53 yplaTos KnpvaceTat, OTL ek 
vexpav éynyeptar), how is it 
possible, with what face can 
it be said by any among you, 
that there is no such thing asa 
resurrection of the dead?” It 
is a burst of indignant surprise, 
which is immediately followed 
by a rapid exhibition of the 
irreconcileable character of the 
two statements. The argu- 
ment would seem to imply 
that those who denied the ge- 
neral Resurrection, still admit- 
ted the Resurrection of Christ ; 
but this is not quite certain, be- 
cause in his appeal to the Re- 
surrection of Christ he may be 
addressing himself, not to the 
false teachers themselves, but 
to the Corinthians who might 
be deluded by them; and the 
great particularity with which 
he has enumerated the several 
witnesses of the Resurrection, 
may be taken to indicate that 
there were some who doubted 
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it. However this may be, he 
assumes its truth here, and 
uses it as the chief answer to 
his opponents. The connexion 
which he endeavours to establish 
between the denial of the general 
Resurrection, and the denial of 
Christ’s Resurrection, although 
it may be coloured, as it cer- 
tainly isafterwards(20—22. )by 
his prevailing idea of the iden- 
tification of Christ and his fol- 
lowers, appears in this instance 
to rest on the simple argument, 
that if they denied any such 
thing as a resurrection, they 
must deny it in every instance, 
and therefore in the case of 
Christ, as well as of the dead 
generally. To the minds of the 
deniers the phrase dvactaous 
vexpov probably conveyed only 
the notion of the general re- 
surrection, more especially as 
the usual word for Christ’s re- 
suscitation is not avaotjcat, but 
(as throughout this Chapter) 
éyelpev. Still the denial by im- 
plication, and if expressed uni- 
versally (not 1 avactacis TOV 
vexpov, but avagtaces vEeK- 
pov), would exclude in every 
shape the possibility of a revival 
from the grave. Kevov, Kev7), 
may be either: (1.) fruitless,” 
as in ver. 10.; or, (2.) “ground- 
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less.” The former is the more 
usual sense. Perhaps both are 
included: “unmeaning is my 
preaching, because the Re- 
surrection was its subject; and 
your faith, because it rested 
on this preaching.” The no- 
tion of Christ’s higher na- 
ture, which might exempt 
Him from the ordinary law of 
death, does not here enter into 
consideration. 

15—19. He proceeds to ex- 
plain these two assertions: the 
futility of his preaching in 15— 
16.(evpioxopeba . . .eynyeptar); 
the futility of their faith in 
17—18. (ed 53. . . dm@dovTo). 

This arrangement of the 
argument requires that Lach- 
mann’s comma at vuey should 
be changed into a colon. First. 
“Our preaching is unmeaning, 
because we are then disco- 
vered to have borne false ¢es- 
timony of God's acts.” ‘They 
had been specially chosen to 
be witnesses (udptupes) of this 
very fact, Acts x. 41., 1. 32., 
iw. 15.5 xu SI. xara “Top 
Seod is: either (1.) “ with 
regard to God,” with a la- 
tent allusion to the sense of 
‘‘invoking;” or, (2.) “against 
God,” z.e. “imputing to Him, 
what He has not done.” Comp. 
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Matis xxvi. 62... xxvu.-13.; 
Went. 20x. 15. 16.-_(1X_X.) 
Comp. for the sense 1 John, 
1. 10. 

17—18. Up to this point, 
he has been speaking of the 
effects of the denial of the 
general Resurrection on the an- 
nouncement of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ (not * if Christ 
be not risen, there is no re- 
surrection,” but) “if there be 
no resurrection, then is Christ 
not risen.” Now, he advances 
a step further, and after haying 
in 15. 16. shown that by the 
general resurrection his preach- 
ing would be rendered un- 
meaning, he now in 17. 18. 
shows that by the consequent 
denial of the resurrection of 
Christ, their faith would be 
rendered unmeaning (patala 
=xev7) in verse 14.), for there 
would be this twofold result: 

(1.) That if Christ be not 
risen, they would not rise from 
the death of sin. Compare 
Rom. vi. 1—11. of which this 
passage is evidently the germ. 

(2.) That if Christ be not 
risen, those believers who are 
already dead, would have pe- 
rished. This last is put as the 
climax of the whole argu- 
ment. One of the most har- 
rowing thoughts, as we see from 
1 Thess. iv. 13., to the Apo- 


stolical Christians, was the fear 
lest their departed brethren 
should by a premature death 
be debarred from that commu- 
nion with the Lord which they 
hoped to enjoy; and in itself 
nothing could be more dis- 
heartening and disappointing 
to the Christian’s hope, than to 
find that Christians had lived 
and died in vain. 

By “those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,” the Apostle 
means ‘those who have died 
in communion with Christ”— 
“the Christian dead” (like 
** the dead in Christ,” ot vexpot 
év xpicT@. Rev. xiv. 13., so 
1 Thess. iv. 14.) Possibly 
he alludes to those of whom 
he had spoken in verse 6., as 
having in an especial manner 
fallen asleep with Christ before 
them. 

The passage is remakable : 
(1.) as exhibiting strongly the 
connexion in the Apostle’s 
mind between the spiritual and 
the literal resurrection, of both 
of which our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion is equally the pledge. 
Compare Rom. viii. 10. 11. 
‘If Christ be in you, the body 
is dead because of sin; but the 
Spirit is life, because of righte- 
ousness. But if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, he that 
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raised up Christ ... shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies.” 
John, iv. 24 —— 28. Hie 
that heareth my word .... 
is passed from death unto 
life. . . . the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God: 
and they that hear shall live 
... all that are in the graves... 
shall come forth, and they that 
hear shall live.” (2.) as ex- 
hibiting the same distinction 
often seen in the Apostle’s 
writings between those who 
have died before Christ’s com- 
ing again, and those whom he 
addresses as possibly intended 
to witness His coming; the evil 
results of which he speaks being 
first such as affect the living, 
then such as affect those who 
are (already) dead. Compare 
xye Olt Thess. iv. 05: 


éxolunOncav ... aT@XOVTO, 
<“when they died’. ... they 
perished entirely ;”  corre- 


sponding in the future world 
to éoTé év tTais auaptiais in 
this. “The living will be 
left in sin, the dead will be 
left in death, which is the con- 
sequence of sin,” in opposition 
to cwtecOar. Compare 2 Cor. 
i to.e “iin ithem: that ‘are 
saved, and in them that pe- 
rish.” It is equivalent to the 
expression of “being in Hades,” 
which (as in Luke xvi. 23.) 


involved more or less the idea 


of misery. 
19. He still dwells on the 


éeouev ev xpioT@ pdvov. 


deep sadness of the conclusion 
to which the denial of the resur- 
rection would bring them. It 
is difficult to determine whe- 
ther to be guided in this sen- 
tence by the easiest sense, or 
by the order of the words. 
If the former, then the word 
“only ” (uovov) must be con- 
nected with év 77 Son Tavrn, 
and its transposition to the 
end of the sentence must be 
regarded as one of the strange- 
nesses of style noticed at viii. 
11. But, if the position of the 
word, and the tense of 7AmuKOTES 


gopev are any guide, then the - 


word ‘only” refers to the 
whole clause, the stress being 
specially laid on AmuxoTes éo- 
pv, “if we have nothing but 
a mere empty hope in Christ 
which will never be fulfilled.” 
“‘ If we have hoped to the end, 
and done nothing more than 
hope.” (Comp. Rom. viii. 24. 
“ Hope that is seen is not 
hope.”) This would be con- 
firmed by the objection to 
laying any stress on ravty. 
If such had been the case it 
would be, not év 7H Sn tavrTy, 
but é tavtn TH Sen: and 
besides, the distinction which 
would then be drawn between 
“this life” and “eternal life” 
has no foundation in Scrip- 
ture. ‘* Eternal life” is not a 
period of time, but a gift of 
God given to man, either now 
or hereafter (such e. g. is the 
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sense of 1 Tim. iv. 8., ‘* The 
promise of life both now and 
in the next world,” ths vov 
Kal Ths weddXovons). The use 
of Sy in any way for a period 
of existence, is very rare in the 
New Testament, and occurs 
only in Luke, xvi. 25. In this 
place it is perhaps suggested 
by the contrast with xoupnOev- 
TES. 

éheewdTepor= “more wretch- 
ed than all who are not Chris- 
tians.” For the force of the 
expression see on verse 32. 
It is * We have fallen from the 
greatest of hopes, which we 
have purchased at the greatest 
of costs.” 

20. From this gloomy thought 
he breaks off into the joyful 
contrast, suggested by the fact 
that, in spite of these specula- 
tions, Christ has risen; and that 
as in His not rising the Chris- 
tians’ hope of immortality would 
have perished, so in His resur- 
rection the whole human race, 
of which He is the true repre- 
sentative, rises also (Comp. 
eo. 12.), 

vuvi 6& ** But as it is,” as 
the case actually stands. For 
the idea see Col. 1. 18. dpyy 
TPWTOTOKOS &k VEKPOV. 

aTrapx}, * the first fruits,” or 
first sheaf, to be followed by 
the whole harvest (alluding to 
the first fruits of the passover 


> 6 Savatos. 


in Ley. xxiii. 10. 11., when on 
the second day of the feast a 
sheaf of ripe corn was for the 
first time, offered on the altar, 
as a consecration of the coming 
harvest. If there be any such 
distinct allusion, it may be 
compared with that to the 
Paschal feast in v. 6.). Sug- 
gested by the period of the 
year when the Apostle wrote. 
TOV KEKOLULNLEVOY Is put, instead 
of Tay vexpov, to express the 
Christian dead, of whom the 
Apostle is chiefly thinking, 
and to whom alone this ex- 
pression properly applies. 

21. 22. The reason of this 
connexion between His resur- 
rection and ours is, that He is 
the representative of the whole 
human race in this its second 
creation. Here, as in verse 
17, we have the germ of an 
idea more fully developed in 
Rom. v. 12. 18. There is also 
the idea, which in the Gospels 
appears not as much with re- 
gard to the Resurrection as 
the Judgment, that man must 
in some sense be redeemed, 
raised, judged, by man. Hence 
the constant expression “ the 
Son of man,” applied to Christ. 
The second part of the argu- 
ment where “man” is indivi- 
dualised in Adam and Christ, 
explains the first part. “ As 
in the Adam (é 7d ’Aday), 
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so in the Messiah (év To@ 
XpLaT@), OF Second Man.” 
For the application of the 
name of “the Second Adam” 
to the Messiah, see Schdttgen 
en) v.72, [Alls Stocbe 
taken without exception, as 
in Rom. xi. 32.; the Apostle 
is not thinking of the fate 
of the wicked, but of the uni- 
versal love of God and the 
universal power of Christ. 

CworroinfnoovTat must, ac- 
cording to the general use of 
the word, be taken of resur- 
rection to life eternal. 

23. What follows is not 
strictly necessary to the argu- 
ment; but here, as often (see 
on ili; 23.5 x1. 3.), >when-he 
speaks of the glory and ex- 
altation of Christ, he en-~ 
larges upon it, and carries it 
up to the highest point whence 
it loses itself in the glory of 
God. In all these passages the 
practical impression intended 
to be left, seems to be that of 
a fear, lest the harmony and 
continuity (so to speak) of the 
Divine order should in any 
way be interrupted; lest the 
soul should halt in its upward 
flight, at any lower resting- 
place than the presence of 
God Himself. It is Gf it be 
allowed to illustrate so sacred 
a subject from common lite 


_overthrow of death, 


rature) like the feeling ex- 
pressed so beautifully in the 
ascent of the Glendoveer to 
Mount Calasay in Southey’s 
Curse of Kehama. 

In order to form a complete 
image of what is passing before 
the Apostle’s mind, this passage 
should be taken in connexion 
with 1 Thess. iv. 13—17.; 
Rev. xx. xxi. In both there 
is the same indication, as here, 
of a first resurrection of the 
followers of Christ at the mo- 
ment of His coming; and in 
Revelation, xx. 13. 14., xxi. 
3-4, 722-95. * there ia adie 
same general description of the 
and of 
the absorption of all power 
and glory and outward rule, 
into the immediate presence of 
God. 

The whole resurrection of 
the human race is represented 
as one prolonged fact, of which 
the Resurrection of Christ is 
the first beginning. 

Taypatt, t. e. “troop, as in 
an army,” see Jos. B. J. iil. 4. 
2;';. Plutatch.-Oth.-p? 1@722 
(where tdyywa as used as syn- 
onymous with Aeyav), as 
though the scene were pre- 
sented of troop after troop 
appearing after their victorious 
general, 

ol Tod ypioT@, i. e. © be- 
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lievers,” see 1 Thess. iv. 16. ; 
Rev. xx. 5. 

24. to tédos, “the end of 
the world,” see Matt. xxiv. 
13. 

mapad.oot, B. F. G. ; or tra- 
paoido, A.D. E.; rapade, J.K. 
“Whenever the time comes 
for His giving up.” 

THv Bacirsiav, * His reign” 
(see Rev. xx. 5.). The ar- 
ticle is explained by what fol- 
lows. 

The especial object of intro- 
ducing in this place the de- 
struction of power and autho- 
rity is forthe sake showing that 
Death, the king of the human 
race, will be destroyed in their 
destruction. The general no- 
tion is that, when all the sins 
and evils for the restraint or pu- 
nishment of which power and 
authority exist, shall have been 
pulled down, then all power and 
authority, even that of Christ 
Himself, shall end, and fear of 
“the Lord” shall be swallowed 
up in love of “ the Father.” 

KaTapynon, t. e. “ Christ,” 7a- 
cav e€ovolay, x.T.r. “All power 
of every kind, which intervenes 
between the supreme govern- 
ment of God; of man, of 
Death, and lastly of Himself.” 

25. det yap Pacirevew. The 
reign of Christ here spoken of 
may be either between the first 
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resurrection and “ the end ;” 
or more generally from the time 
of His ascension, in which 
case compare the description 
of its beginning in Eph. i. 
20—-22., where many of the 
same expressions recur. ‘ He 
set him at His own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far 
above every principality, and 
power, and might, and domi- 
nion (aeons apyns Kat éEovclas 
Kal dvvapews Kal KUpLOTNTOS), 
and put all things under his 
feet” (mdvta wtbrérakev tro 
TOUS TO0as aUTOD). 

dst, 7. e. according to the 
prophecy in Ps. ex. 1. 

Jy, te. Christ as in 24. yap, 
a reason for catapynon. 

The connexion of verses 25. 
and 26. seems to be that 
Christ must reign (Gacirevew) 
till Death, who is personified 
as being, so to say, the rival 
king (compare Rom. v. 14. ; 
Rey. xx. 14.), is destroyed. 
Then, and not till then, will the 
object of Christ’s reign be 
fully accomplished. The con- 
text shows that “ until” (dypus 
ov) marks the limit beyond 
which Christ's reign is not to 
extend. 

27. drav Oz evry, 7. e. in Ps. 
vill. 6. What is in the first 
instance said of man generally 
is here, as in Heb. ii. 7.; Matt. 
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xxi. 16., applied to the Mes- 
siah, as the representative of 
man. vuméta&ev and Tov v7o- 
taéavtos refer to God. 

28. This final subordination 
of the Son to the Father, is 
apparently the object of the 
digression, which closes with it. 

«That God may be all in 
all.” This is a most remark- 
able passage. As expressing 
what the Apostle looked to as 
the consummation of the world, 
it must be regarded as in one 
sense, the consummation of all 
his teaching. In almost all 
later systems of religion and 
philosophy, there has been an 
element corresponding to this 
Apostolic aspiration, a_ belief 
that God is, or is to be, every- 
where, and in all things. The 
Apostle’s words (6 Jes mwavta 
év Tmacw) may almost seem to 
have given birth to the name 
literally based on them, though 
now always used in reproach, 
* pan-theism.” It is not neces- 
sary here to distinguish the A po- 
stle’s statement from the grosser, 
or the more exclusive forms of 
this belief to which the name of 
pantheism is usually applied. 
It is sufficient to show that the 
expressions of such a belief in 
God’s universal and all-perva- 
ding presence were not thought 
inconsistent with the reverence 
for the Divine nature and the 
sense of human responsibility 
which runs through all his 


writings. Two points seem 
especially to be intended by 
the statement in this place: 
First, this is the most striking 
instance of the mode in which 
he endeavours always to carry 
up the feelings of his readers 
from Christ to God. It is not 
that he intends to lower or dis- 
parage the Divine union of 
Christ with the Father, on 
which he elsewhere enlarges, 
but that he is anxious to point 
out that there is a height yet 
beyond, from which all the 
blessings of redemption no less 
than of creation flow. In some 
later systems of theology it has 
been customary to represent 
God as the object of fear; 
Christ asthe object of love; God 
as the source of justice, Christ 
as the source of mercy. The 
Apostle’s object here is, if one 
may so say, directly the reverse: 
Christ is spoken of as the re- 


presentative of power, of au-— 


thority, of control; God is 
spoken of as the Infinite rest 
and repose, after the close of 
that long struggle for which 
alone power and authority are 
heeded. The Pagan views 
of the Divinity never shrunk 
from multiplying the agencies, 
the persons, the powers of 
God; wherever an operation of 
nature or of man was discerni- 
ble, there a new deity was ima- 
cined, on which the minds of 
the worshippers might rest 
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without ascending higher. It 
is this feeling which the Apo- 
stle throughout combats. Even 
if in this present world a dis- 
tinction must be allowed be- 
tween God, the Invisible Eter- 
nal Father, and Christ, the 
Lord and Ruler of man, the 
representative to our dull 
senses of Him who is above 
and beyond all, he points our 
thoughts to a time when this 
distinction will cease, when 
the reign of all intermediate 
objects, even of Christ Him- 
self shall cease, and God will 
fill all the universe (av7a), 
and be Himself present in the 
hearts and minds of all (é 
macw). Secondly, through 
this representation the Apo- 
stle means to bring out, not 
only the Unity, but the spi- 
rituality of the Godhead. It is 
the expression of the same truth 
under a different form that 
appears in Rey. xxi. 22. 23.: 
* T saw no temple in the city : 
for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple 
of it. And the city had no 
need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it: for the 
glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the lght 
thereof.” Ail the outward in- 
stitutions which had held men 
together, even the massive 
framework of Roman society, 
with its vast array of rule and 
authority and power — even 
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the reion of Christ Himself, 
which holds together the 
Churches which walk “in the 
fear of the Lord” (Acts, ix. 31.); 
— shall cease in that intimate 
communion of man with God, 
which is the last and highest 
hope to which we can look for- 
ward. 

29. The connexion here is 
one of the most abrupt to be 
found in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Digressions, like that in verses 
20— 28., are frequent, but they 
are usually so wound up as to 
bring the Apostle again to the 
point from which he digressed. 
But in this instance he leaves 
the new topic, just at the mo- 
ment when he has pursued it, 
as it were, to the remotest 
point, and goes back to the 
general argument assuddenly as 
if nothing had intervened. The 
two instances most similar are, 
v. 9—vi. 8.; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vi.1. 
In the former of these, it has 
been suggested, that the con- 
fusion may possibly have arisen 
from some actual interruption 
in the writing or the material 
of the letter; and if it were 
not for the uncertainty of such 
a solution, the same might be 
supposed here; the main argu- 
ment proceeding continuously 
from verses 20—29., and the 
whole intervening passage, 21 
—28. being analogous to what, 
in a modern composition, would 
be called a note. 
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However this may be, the 
argument is as if it were so. 
He has said before, “ But for 
the resurrection, we should 
be the most to be pitied of all 
men.” ‘Then, if the resurrec- 
tion has not taken place, as a 
pledge of the general resur- 
rection which is to come, what 
will be the meaning of the 
action of those who are bap- 
tized for the dead? what is 
the meaning of our incurring 
hourly danger?” (é7et has a 
sense similar to that of ov yap 
ay in classical Greek. ) 

Tl Toimaovoty ot BaTrTGomevot 
would be more regular if it 
were Ti Toujcovat BaTrifomevot 
of Bart.; “ what will then be 
their object in being baptized ?” 
like ti qrovetre KNatovtes, Acts, 
xxl. 13. There are, however, 
instances of its being put ab- 
solutely, as here, té srovodper, 
in John, xi. 47., ‘© What is the 
meaning of doing as we do?” 

Such is the general sense of 
the passage. The interpretation 
of the particular words *‘ bap- 
tized for the dead” (of Bamtifo- 
Zevol UTEP TOV Vexp@v) is one of 
the most obscure in the Epistles. 

Their natural signification 
undoubtedly is, “Those who 
are baptized vicariously for 
the dead,” and this meaning is 
strongly confirmed by finding 
that there were some sects in 
the first three centuries, one 


* Tert. adv. Marcion. v. 
Tt Chrysost. Hom. 40. in 1 Cor. xv. 
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at least of which extends back 
to the Apostolical age, who 
had this practice. Tertullian 
(in whom we find the earliest 
mention of it*)and Chrysostom _ 
speak of it as existing amongst 

the Marcionites, who flourished 
chiefly A. D. 130—150; and 
Epiphanius says, in his chapter 
on the Corinthians, that there 
was “an uncertain tradition 
handed down, that it was also 
to be found amongst some here- 
tics in Asia, especially in Ga- 
latia, in the times of the Apo- 
stles.” From all the three 
accounts it is clear that this 
passage was appealed to in 
support of the practice. From 
Chrysostom we learn (accom- 
panied by an apology for con- 
vulsing his audience with 
laughter at the account of a 
ceremony so ridiculous) that 
“after acatechumen was dead ” 
(implying that it was chiefly 
in such cases that it took place), 
“they hid a living man under 
the bed of the deceased ; then 
coming to the dead man they 
spoke to him, and asked him 
whether he would receive bap- 
tism; and he making no an- 
swer, the other replied in his 
stead, and so they baptized the 
living for the dead.”+ From 
Epiphanius we learn that their 
object in so doing was “ lest 
in the resurrection the dead 
should be punished for want 


10.; Res Carn. cap. 48. 
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of baptism, and not subjected 
to the powers that made the 
world,”* to which must be added 
the opinion of Hilary (Ambro- 
siaster) that it was done “ in 
the case of unexpected death, 
in the fear lest the dead should 
either not rise at all, or rise to 
evil.” It is remarkable that, 
in spite of these testimonies to 
the existence of the practice, 
every ancient writer (with the 
exception of the one last quoted) 
repudiates the notion of any 
allusion to it in this place; 
evidently from the fear of sve- 
ing any Apostolic sanction be- 
stowed on a custom which 
seemed to them superstitious ; 
and the same feeling has in 
modern times dictated many 
methods of escaping from the 
difficulty. It is not to be de- 
nied that the passage, as thus 
explained, stands alone in the 
New Testament. Yet there 
are considerations which miti- 
gate its strangeness. Inthe first 
place, St. Paul’s mode of speech 
and action abounds in instances, 
if not of the argumentum ad ho- 
minem, at least of accommoda- 
tion to the feelings and opinions 
of those addressed, without any 
expression of condemnaticn on 
his part. Such, for example, 
is his frequent adoption of 
reasonings founded on the al- 
legorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament, in which, in- 
deed, the Apostle may, to a 


certain extent, have shared 
himself, but which in some 
cases he uses evidently as being 
the arguments acknowledged 
by his readers. See especially 
the allegory of Hagar and 
sarah, m Gal. iv. 21—3¥;, 
which opens with the words 
** Tell me ye that desire to be 
under the law, do ye not hear 
the law?” Such, again, is the 
speech at Athens, Acts, xvil. 
23., where it is not necessary 
to suppose that St. Paul ac- 
tually believed the Unknown 
God of the Athenians to be the 
true God (which, as is well 
known, would involve consi- 
derable historical difficulties), 
but only that he availed him- 
self of the opportunity of the 
inscription on their altar to 
introduce the truth among-t 
them. Such, again, were his 
own accommodations to Jewish 
practices, of vows, observances, 
of feasts, &c., as recorded in 
‘Actss xyu- lS. 2h, xxi. 26-, 
which we cannot, consistently 
with Gal. iv. 10., suppose that 
he really valued, but which he 
probably adopted in conformity 
with the principle laid down in 
1 Cor. ix. 22., “I am made all 
things to all men.” 

And, if it be said that the 
practice here alluded to was 
so grossly superstitious that we 
cannot conceive the Apostle 
even alluding to it without 
indignantly repudiating it; if 
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even Chrysostom, three cen- 
turies later, could not speak of 
it (as he says himself) without 
“bursts of laughter,” we must 
consider for a moment the pro- 
bable circumstances of the case. 

Even if we take it at its 
worst, it is not really more 
extravagant than the practice 
of administering the Eucharist 
to infants, and of placing the 
Eucharistical elements in the 
mouths or in the hands of the 
dead, both of which prevailed 
very generally, and the first 
without condemnation in the 
third and fourth centuries; or 
again, than the practice of the 
baptism of inanimate objects, 
such as bells, which in the 
middle ages took place, not 
merely as a symbolical cere- 
mony, but as a real act of de- 
votion. It is also said that 
there was a practice amongst 
the Jews, that in case any one 
died in a state of ceremonial 
uncleanness, which would have 
required his own ablution, some 
one else then received the ab- 
lution for him.* 

But there is, in truth, a 
somewhat higher point of view, 
from which it might have been 
regarded. There was then, 
as always, the natural Jonging 
of the survivors to complete 
the work which untimely death 
had broken off; and in that 
early age, when the self-devo- 
tion of a Christian’s life was 
eoncentrated in the one act of 


baptism, it might have seemed 
fitting that where the conver- 
sion either had not been com- 
pleted, or had not taken place 
(for there is nothing in the pas- 
sage which necessarily confines 
it to the case of catechumens), 
the friends of the dead should 
step, as it were, into his place, — 
and in his name themselves 
undertake the dangers and re- 
sponsibilities of baptism, so 
that after all the good work 
would not have been cut off 
by death, but would continue, 
in the words of the Apostle, 
‘* confirmed to the end, blame- 
less in the day of Jesus Christ ” 
(i. 10.). Of course, even when 
stated in the mildest form, the 
practice has enough of super- 
stition {to make us rejoice that 
it never has taken root in the 
Church. But the endeavour 
to assume a vicarious responsi- 
bility in baptism is the same — 
as afterwards appeared in the 
institution of sponsors; and the 
striving to repair the shortcom- 
ings of the departed is the same 
which, in regard to the other 
sacrament, still prevails through 
a large part of Christendom, 
in the institution of masses for 
the dead. In the Apostolical 
age, too, these feelings would 
be rendered more natural, by 
the belief in the near approach 
of the coming of the Son of 
man, when the living might 
expect, as it were, to prepare 
the way for the dead whom 


* See Bab. Moed. Caton. fol. 27. 2. in Lightfoot. 
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they personified ; and the whole 
practice would appear less ex- 
travagant, and the allusion to 
it more conformable to the 
general context, if we could 
suppose, as seems rather im- 
plied in the words, that those 
who were thus baptized for the 
dead, had not been themselves 
baptized before, but now for 
the first time from a mixed 
feeling of love for the dead 
and devotion to Christ, entered 
upon the hardships of a Chris- 
tian’s life. Such a feeling and 
practice we can easily imagine 
to have existed, even amongst 
those whose faith in the general 
resurrection had either been 
obscured or shaken ; an incon- 
sistency indeed, but such as is 
often found in moments of 
great enthusiasm, or characters 
exposed to counter-influences ; 
and such as the Apostle might 
naturally have laid hold of, as 
in the above mentioned instance 
in the speech: at Athens, to 
enforce his own argument. 
And finally though theChurch 
of Corinth was subject to the 
Apostle’s authority ; yet it ap- 
pears by numerous passages 
both to have claimedand to have 
received from him so much in- 
dependence as to make it by no 
means a matter of course, that 
he should feel called to reform 
alltheir practices; and it should 
be observed that the words 
convey of themselves, not in- 
deed a reproof, but a distinc- 


tion between his own practice 
and that to which he alludes. 
TOV vexpav implies (not the 
dead generally, but) a particu- 
lar class of the dead: and jes, 
in the next clause, implies that 
the Apostle has been speak- 
ing just before of others dis- 
tinct from himself. 

On the whole, therefore, this 
explanation of the passage may 
besafely accepted: (1.) Asexhi- 
biting acurious relic of primitive 
superstition, which, after haying, 
as the words imply, prevailed 
generally in the Apostolical 
Church, gradually dwindled 
away till it was only to be 
found in some obscure sects, 
where it lost its original sig- 
nificance. (2.) As containing an 
example of the Apostle’s mode 
of dealing with a practice with 
which he could haye had no real 
sympathy; not condemning or 
ridiculing it, but appealing to it 
as an expression, although dis- 
torted, of their better feelings. 

The other interpretations 
are: (1.) * What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the re- 
moval of their dead works?” 
(2.) “ What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the hope 
of the resurrection of the dead ?” 
(Chrys.) (3.) © What shall 
they gain who are baptized 
into the death of Christ?” (A4.) 
«‘ What shall they gain who 
are afflicted (compare Luke, 
xii. 50.; Mark, x. 38.) for the 
hope of the resurrection of the 
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dead.” (5.) What shall they 
gain who are baptized at the 
moment of death, with a view 
to their state when dead ?” (al- 
luding to the practice of death- 
bed baptisms). (6.)‘ What shall 
they gain who are baptized 
into the place of the dead mar- 
tyrs?” (7.) * What shall they 

gain who are baptized into the 
name of the dead (John and 
Christ)?” (8.) “ What shall 
they gain who are baptized zn 
order to convert those who are 
dead mm sin?” (9.) “ What 
shall they gain who are bap- 
tized only to die?” (10.) * What 
shall they gain who are bap- 
tized over the graves of the 
dead?” (i. e. woartyrs, &c.) 
CLs) es What shall they gain 
who are baptized when dyi ing, 
os a sign that their dead bodies 
shall be raised?” (12.) What 
shall they gain who are bap- 
tized for the good of the Chris- 
tian dead?” i. e. to hasten the 
day of the resurrection by ac- 
complishing the number of the 
elect. All these explanations 
require so much to be altered 
or supplied in the Greek, that 
it is hardly worth while con- 
sidering which is the best or 
worst. If any choice is to be 
made, it must be by their more 
or less accordance with the 
context. 

30. Ti kal jsis, K.T.rX. Com- 
pare the similar expression in 
Cic. Tusc. i. -15.: ** Nescio 
quomodo inheret in mentibus 
quasi seculorum quoddam au- 
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gurium futurorum; quo qui- 
dem dempto, quis tam esset 
amens qui semper in laboribus 
et periclis viveret?” eis, “the 
Apostles,” as in iv. 9., but 
chiefly himself, as in 2 Cor. xi. 
2428. «alt may refer merely 
to the continuation of the argu- 
ment, but has more force, if 
(according to the above inter- 
pretation) “ the baptism for 
the dead” is supposed to in- 
volve those who undertake it 
in real dangers and cares. “ I 
die daily ;” compare 2 Cor. iv. 
10., “ Always carrying about 
the dying of the Lord Jesus in 
our body.” 

31. vy Thy bywerépay Kav- 
xnow. This contains two pecu- 
harities: (1.) The adjuration by 
his boasting, as of the thing 
most dear to him. Compare 
Lachmann’s conjecture, ix. 15., 
v7) TO KaVYNLG jou, as if this was 
his favourite oath. (2.) buetepay 
for rept tuav, zt. e. “ by my 
boast of your excellences,” as 
in 1x.62/+/2 Cori. 12 “Come 
pare Thucyd. 1. 33., po8e To 
vustéepo. Rom. xi. 31., TO 
bustépw érzer. This, however, 
is very harsh, and the reading 
of A. xeTZpav would be pre- 
ferable, but that it seems like 
a correction. é yp. ‘Incod. 
“In Christ Jesus.” These 
words are, strictly speaking, 
taken with gy, but they also 
refer to the whole sentence. 
See on viii. 11. 

32. cata av@pwrov may be 
either: (1.) “ After the lan- 
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guage of men,” i.e. ‘ meta- 
phorically,” as possibly in Rom. 
menos vi, 195s. Gal. ii. 15; 
But in that case Xade@ or Asyo 
would be required; and _ be- 
sides, there is no contrast here 
between things Divine and 
things human, as in the three 
passages above quoted. (2.) 
« With only human _ hopes,” 
partly as in ix 8., so that the 
whole stress of the sentence is 
laid upon it; @e. * without 
the hope of immortality,” “ as 
far as man could see.” 

eOnpionaynoa, “I fought 
with beasts.” It is difficult to 
determine whether this is lite- 
ral: 

(I.) Against its being lite- 
ral, is: (1.) The improbability 
of such a punishment for Paul 
as a Roman citizen, or of his 
escaping from it, had he been 
exposed to it. (2.) The omis- 
sion of it in Acts, xix. 9—4l. 
(when, if at all, it must have 
taken place), and what is of 
more importance, in 2 Cor. 
xi, 24—-28., where so remark- 
able a danger could hardly have 
been passed over. (3.) The fact 
that the tumult of Acts, xix. 
29—41., took place (not in 
the Roman amphitheatre, but 
in) the Greek theatre, where 
such exhibitions were not 
usual. (4.) The undoubted use 
of such words metaphorically, 
from the familiarity of the 
image of the gladiatorial com- 
bats, as in iv. 9., a “spectacle 
to angels and men,” appointed 


last (érOavarious, 6T1 IZatpov). 
1 Timothy, iv. 17.: “That I 
may be saved from the mouth 
of the lion.” Compare with 
this the announcement to 
Herod Agrippa of Caligula’s 
decease, ‘“‘ the lion is dead.” 
The exact phrase occurs also 
in other authors, as in Pompey’s 
speech in Appian, Bell. Civ. 
p- 273. olots Inpiors waxoucba, 
and still more precisely (unless 
it be taken from this passage) 
Tgn. Rom. c. 5.: amo Evpias 
Léxpe “Paouns Inpiopayo dia 
yns Kat Jaddoons, alluding to 
the guard of soldiers whom 
he proceeds to call “ the leo- 
yards.” 

(II.) On the other hand, it 
must be observed: (1.) That 
such a metaphor is more na- 
tural in Jenatius, as he is 
speaking in that very chapter, 
of the wild beasts which await 
him in the amphitheatre. (2.) 
That the “ Asiarchs” (who are 
mentioned in Acts, xix. 3l., 
as present at the tumult of 
Demetrius, though restraining 
it) appear from the account 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom (Kus. 
H. E. iv. 15.) to have had the 
charge of the wild beasts. (3.) 
That, although there are no re- 
mains of an amphitheatre at 
Ephesus, yet that traces of asta- 
dium are to be seen; and in the 
case of Polycarpwild beasts were 
used in the stadium at Smyrna. 
(4.) That ev ’Edeom seems a 
forced expression, if the allusion 
is merely to opponentsgenerally. 
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Perhaps, however, on the 
whole, the metaphor is most 
likely. And this last objection 
may be obviated in some de- 
eree if we could suppose that 
the Apostle had in his mind 
the speech of Heraclitus, in 
which he called the Ephesians 
by this very name of “ beasts” 
(Snpia). It would be in ac- 
cordance with the vein of clas- 
sical quotation which he has 
here opened. 

If it be a general opposition 
to which he alludes, or indeed 
in any case, it must be the 
same danger that he speaks of 
in Rom. xvi. 4. (?); 2 Cor. i. 8.; 
Acts, xx. 19. 

The legend of his battle with 
wild beasts (Niceph. H. E. 
ii. 25.) was probably founded 
on this passage. 

32. ef vexpol ovK éeyelpovTar, 
especially if the second inter- 
pretation of cata avOpwrov be 
right, is best joined with the 
following. “ Let us eat,” &c. 
is taken from Isaiah, xxii. 13. 
(LXX.), but probably meant 
to allude to the Gentile forms 
of Epicureanism according to 
the numerous quotations in 
Wetstein, andof which Horace 
is the well known representa- 
tive. 

33. He checks himself, as 
it were, in this half-ironical 
strain, and solemnly warns 
them against the heathen con- 
taminations by which they 


were surrounded; though still 
drawing his imagery and lan- 
guage from the heathen world. 
** Be not deceived.” The com- 
mon formula of warning 
against sensual sins, see vi. 9. 

plsipovaw On yxpnoP 6p- 
tat kaxal, This lambic verse 
is quoted from the Thais 
of Menander (see Menand. 
Fragm. Meineke, p. 75.),- al- 
though Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
1. 14. 59.) calls it a tragic 
Iambic; and Socrates (H. E. 
il. 16.) quotes it as proving 
that St. Paul read Euripides. 
It is remarkable as showing 
an acquaintance of the Apo- 
stle with heathen literature, 
and, to a certain extent, his 
sanction of it. Besides this, 
there is the quotation from 
Aratus in Acts, xvii. 28., and 
Epimenides in Tit. i. 12. Me- 
nander (who died about B. c. 
290.) was famous for “ the 
elegance with which he threw 
into the form of single verses 
or short sentences the maxims 
of that practical wisdom in the 
affairs of common life, which 
forms so important a feature 
in the new comedy. Various — 
Anthologies of such sentences 
were compiled by the ancient 
grammarians from Menander’s 
works, of which there is still 
extant a very interesting spe- 
cimen, in the collection of 
several hundred lines (778 in 
Meineke’s edition), under the 
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name of [yapmat povocreyot.” 
(Smith’s Dict. of Classical Bio- 
graphy, p. 1033.) 

The maxim is aimed against 
the seductive effect of evil ar- 
guments, a language such as 
that which he has just quoted, 
and each word is emphatic.— 
«Character (707) may be un- 
dermined by talk (6sdéat) : 
Honesty (xpyota) may be un- 
dermined by roguery (xaxat).” 
outria in the New Testament 
only occurs here: but ouiretv, 
“to talk,” in Luke, xxiv. 14. 
5. > Acts, xx, 1). xxiv: 26. 

The form ypyota, which 
occurs in A.B.D.E.F.G.J.K. 
and all the Versions, seems to 
show that it had lost its cha- 
racter as a verse, and become a 
proverb. The reading ypijo0, 
although retained from the 
Received Text by Lachmann, 
has no authority, and is pro- 
bably an alteration to suit the 
metre. 


34. éxvippate dixaiws. Allud- 
ing still to the revelry and evil 
conversations, in verses 32.33., 
he says: “ Wake up from your 
drunken orgies.” For this 
sense of éxvjdw see Gen. ix. 
24.5 1 Sam: xxv. 372: Joel, 
1 OC ROX 2 ima its Oe 
« Wake up to a consciousness 
of duty.” For this sense of 
duxalos = ote SiKatovs sivat, 
see the annotations on amiotws 
im Ahueyd. 4. 2s cape uy 
Gpaptavete seems to have a 
double sense, first, as merely 
explaining duxalws, but  se- 
condly, as expressing that this 
waking was to be a true wake- 
fulness, a knowledge, a light ; 
not like the boasted knowledge 
of the false teachers, but one 
without sin. (Compare Eph. 
iv. 25.) Hence the expression 
ayveciav yap, K.7.r% Some,” 
7. e. the same as in verse 12, 
““T speak to your shame” (as 
in vi. 5.). 
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PARAPHRASE Xv. 12—34.—“Tf, then, you all acknowledge 
that the revival of Christ from the grave is the one great 
subject of our message concerning Him, how can there 
be found any of your number so inconsistent as to deny 
a resurrection from death? If there be no such thing 
as resurrection from death, then even the revival of 
Christ has not taken place ; and of this the consequence 
would be, that our message and your faith would be 
alike unmeaning: Our message, because we are then 
convicted, not only of falsehood, but almost of sacrilege, 
in having ascribed to God, in the revival of Christ, an 
act which, if there be no resurrection, is impossible : 
Your faith, because, if Christ was never revived from 
the grave, then the pledge of your revival from the death 
of sin ts lost; you, who are still alive, are still under 
the dominion of sin; those who have already died im the 
hope of sharing His life are lost and perished. With a 
prospect like this, with a hope in Christ which belonged 
only to this life, and which will never be realised, no 
human lot could be more pitiable than ours. But this 
ts not so; Christ has been revived from the grave, and 
that not for Himself only, but as the first of the long 
succession of those who have fallen asleep in death. 
Death prevailed in the world through man ; as we read, 
that it was in the person of the first man, Adam, that 
the sentence of death was pronounced on all. In like 
manner, through man also is to be the resurrection from 
death, inasmuch as it 1s in the person of the Second Man, 
the anointed Messiah, that the pledge is given of future 
life to all. None shall be excluded; all shall rise; all 
shall be delivered from the power of death. First, ts 
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Christ Himself ; then, His true followers at the moment 
of His return. Then will be the end of all things, when 
our relations to Christ shall be lost in our relations to 
Him who is supreme above all. But that end shall 
not be, till Christ has put down every power, however 
mighty, which now sways the destinies of the world. 
He shall continue His reign till, in the words of the 
Psalin, ‘ all enemies shall be subdued under his feet ;’ 
all enemies, and amongst them the last and greatest, 
Death himself. Yet we must not forget, that, greatly as 
Christ is exalted as the Lord who sits on the right hand 
of God, as the Son of man who is crowned with glory 
and honour, there is yet a higher sphere beyond; and 
that, when His work is over, He Himself will retire from 
the victorious contest, and God shall be the One per- 
vading principle of the universe. Such is the full length of 
the vista which is opened to us by the revival of Christ ; 
else, indeed, we should be, as I said before, objects of the 
deepest commiseration ; all our strongest feelings, all our 
most active labours, would be without an object. What 
would then be the meaning of those who, in their affection 
for their departed friends, are baptized for them, and 
for them undergo the responsibilities and hardships of a 
Christian's life? What would be the meaning, in our 
own case, of our hourly exposure to danger and death ? 
It is no exaggeration. I protest to you, by that which 
is dearest to me in the world,—my pride in you my con- 
verts which I have in Him in whose name I suffer,—L 
protest to you, that I am daily on the verge of the grave. 
And, to take the most recent instance, if it had only been 
with human hopes and fears that I fought the other day 
at Ephesus as if with wild beasts in the amphitheatre, 
what would have been my gain? No: if there be no 
resurrection, we must speak in the language, not of those 
high spirits who, even in the heathen world, despised all 
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danger in the hope of immortality, but rather of those 
Epicurean sensualists, whose very words have been anti- 
cipated by the prophet Isaiah : ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’ Be not deceived by the sensual 
arguments, which really prompt this denral of the resur- 
rection. Hven the heathen proverb warns you that 
good characters are not proof against the contamination 
of evil words. Wake from your drunken revelry to a 
sense of duty; for there are those among you who know 
nothing of God and His power. To your shame be it 
spoken.” 


Tue preceding argument is the earliest and greatest 
instance of the Christian argument for a future life. It 
is to the New Testament what the Phedo of Plato, and 
the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero are to the heathen 
philosophy. The belief ina future life is elsewhere 
urged, assumed, implied; but it is here alone expressly 
and elaborately defended. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of extraordinary interest to trace the new ele- 
ments which the Apostle is enabled to bring to bear on 
a belief which was not itself new to his Greek converts, 
which to him individually as a Pharisee had been long 
familiar before his conversion; but which, nevertheless, 
is here asserted on grounds which, both to Gentile and 
to Pharisee, were alike unknown before. 

The whole argument, though branching out in various 
forms, resolves itself really into one fact; viz., the resur- 
rection (or, as the Apostle here calls it, the revival) of 
Christ. For, first, the general belief in this fact is ap- 
pealed to, as justifying the possibility of a belief in a 
general resurrection: ‘‘If the dead are not raised, then 
is Christ not raised.” One instance of a victory over 
death is enough to prove that it is not intrinsically 
absurd. And, secondly, it is an instance which proves 
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not only the possibility, but the necessity of such an 
issue for the human race: ‘‘ Christ is the first fruits of 
the dead.” He, the Messiah, opens a new era in the 
history of the world; He goes before, and all others 
necessarily follow. And thirdly, on the belief in Christ 
and on Christ’s resurrection, the Christian has staked 
everything. If it is to lead to nothing further than this 
storm and tumult and strife, in which an Apostle’s life 
is of necessity passed, then the greatest hopes that ever 
were raised, will be disappointed; the greatest energies 
that ever were exerted, will have been employed in vain. 

Such is the substance of the argument when divested 
of its peculiar form and of its digressions. Philosophical 
arguments there are none, but what Cicero had already 
stated', when he argued that, but for the instinct of 
immortality, no one would be so mad as to spend his life 
in toils and dangers. Religious arguments there are 
none, but what in outward form may be found in Rab- 
binical treatises”, which expressed the belief that the 
Messiah would come at the end of all things, and that 
God would then swallow up Death. But there is a life 
and force breathed through them all, which makes us 
feel that, whereas they were before like the dry bones of 
the prophet, they now “live, and stand on their feet, 
an exceeding great army.” The Apostle’s argument is 
in fact, though not in form, the same as that of our 
Lord to the Sadducees: “God is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living.” “IfHe called Himself the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, then those whom He brought 
into so close a connexion with Himself must partake of 
His life.” So here St. Paul argues that so great an 
event as the resurrection of Christ cannot end in nothing ; 
the faith which has been built upon it, the converts that 


4 “Fuse. Disp..i. 15; * See Wetstein on xv. 24. 54. 
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have been won by it, the hopes that have been raised 
upon it, the new epoch that has been begun with it, 
must extend beyond the grave, even to the utmost 
limits of human imagination. It is not as if he said, 
‘We are miserable now, and therefore must be com- 
pensated by a reward hereafter;” but it is, “‘ We shall 
be miserable now, if our faith is not a reality, but a 
delusion; and it will be a delusion, unless our life 
reaches into the next world, as Christ’s life has reached.” 
It is not as if he said, “ The Messiah is to come; and 
then, in order to fill up His glory and show his power, 
the dead shall rise ;” but it is, ““ The Messiah has come ; 
already in this life is the beginning of another; the 
succession of resurrections is now opened, which shall 
not be closed till all be completed ” 

If this be so, it is evident that here, as in almost all 
the Apostolical teaching, the whole strength and impulse 
of the argument is derived from the fervour with which 
the Apostle embraced the thought of Christ’s appear- 
ance and work on earth. As logical or rhetorical argu- 
ments, his reasonings may be such as were already in 
existence, or such as may appear to us inconclusive ; 
but as consequences from the acknowledgment of the 
grandeur (if one may so say) of the event which had 
transfixed and absorbed his whole imagination and 
being, they are irresistible. They may fail of them- — 
selves in persuading us of a future state, but they 
cannot fail in persuading us of his intense conviction 
of the reality of Christ’s resurrection ; and not only of 
its reality, but of its supreme importance as a turning 
point in the destinies of the human race. And in pro- 
portion as this is impressed upon ourselves, in that. pro- 
portion will our belief in a future state be as unshaken 
ashis; and this Chapter be usedas it always has been 
used, for the consolation and hope of all mourners. 
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35. The Resurrection itself 
having been thus proved, the 
Apostle proceeds to answer 
objections, or at least questions, 
which arise out of it. It does 
not appear with certainty from 
this passage, whether the Apo- 
stle is here answering the 
deniers of the resurrection ge- 
nerally, or over-scrupulous in- 
quirers amongst those who 
believed in it. The words, as 
well as the general context, 
will admit of either supposi- 
tion. The difficulty, from what- 
ever quarter it came, arose 
from the too literal and ma- 
terial conception of the resur- 
rection; and the Apostle an- 
swers it by pointing out the 
greatness of the change neces- 
sarily effected by death, and 
the -consequent impossibility 
of transferring our notions of 
this life to that which is to 
come. It must, therefore, be 
borne in mind, that what the 
Apostle is endeavouring to es- 
tablish is not the identity, but 
the change of existence, not 
“the resurrection of the body” 
(a phrase which never occurs in 
the New Testament), but “the 
resurrection” simply. 


VOL. I. C 


éyelpovTat. . . 2pyovTat, “are 

to be raised,” ‘are to 
99 
come.” ,See on verse 15. 
, 

couatt. Here, as elsewhere 
through this passage, the sense 
would be better conveyed to 
modern notions by translating 
this word not “ body,” but 


* organisation,” or  frame- 
work.” 
36—-38. The first analogy 


used by the Apostle is that of 
corn, which is an instance, not 
merely of existence being pre- 
served in spite of change, but 
of change being absolutely 
necessary for its perfection. 
Comp. John, xii. 29. 

36. afpov, “Fool!” This 
expression, as elsewhere in the 
New Testament (see especially 
Luke, xi. 40., xii. 20.), indicates, 
perhaps, a stronger moral con- 
demnation than would be pro- 
nounced on a mere scrupulous 
inquirer, and is in favour, there-~ 
fore, of taking the harsher view 
of these objectors. 

ov. “Thou” is emphatic 
here, as if saying, “ Learn by 
thine own experience ;”—“the 
very seed which thou thyself 
sowest;” “even in the case of 
ordinary human sowing.” 
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37. e TUxoL, * perhaps,” see 
xiv. 10. tov NoLTOYV, 7t. e. oTEP- 
patov. 

nOéAnoev, “as He willed,” 
seems to refer back to the ori- 
ginal act of creation, and thus 
to imply, by the antithesis be- 
tween the past and _ present 
tenses, the notion, that the 
present operations of nature are 
the consequence of one original 
law. The general ideais, “notat 
random, but by a Divine law.” 

38. éxacT@® TOV oTEpHaTwY 

idcov c@ua. Comp. Gen. i. 11. 
© The second analogy is sug- 
gested by the last words of the 
preceding one. As each seed 
has its own peculiar type, so 
each order of creation has its 
separate composition or organi- 
sation; and hence, from the 
endless variety of organisations 
in things seen, he argues the 
possibility of a new organisa- 
tion yet to be disclosed here- 
after. The spirit of the answer 
is like that of our Lord to 
the Sadducees, “ who erred, 
not knowing the scriptures, 
nor the power of God.” Matt. 
xxi 20, 


© odpé avOp. 4 gdpt om. 


f Here ends the hiatus in C. which began XIII. 8. 


39. ob maca capE 1) auth 
coapé. “ No flesh is the same 
flesh.” As, ov ScxarwOjoeTat 
maca oap&, Rom. ii. 20. 

KTnvov, “ quadrupeds ;” pro- 
perly, “ beasts of burden.” 

40. odpata érovpavia. In the 
first instance he means the 
angels; with the “glory” 
(S0€a) of the light, which is 
described as attending their 
appearance. Compare Matt. 
Xxvil..3.3) Acts; x/,7. Ba 
he passes insensibly to the 
wider sense which includes the 
stars, according to the mo- 
dern phrase “heavenly bodies,” 
which is probably derived 
from this passage. Galen 
(in a long passage quoted by 
Wetstein from De Usu Part. 
17. 6.) contrasts Ta avo oo- 
pata (expressly meaning there- 
by the sun, moon, and stars) | 
with ta yiiva copata. And 
the word “glory” especially 
leads him to dwell on this new 
analogy, as illustrated by the 
variety of the celestial phe- 
nomena themselves. 

41. “ For one star differeth 
from another star in glory,” is 
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the reason for a suppressed sen- 
tence, suggested by the plural 
number of the word “stars.” 
“TI say stars; for even in 
_them there is a difference.” 
The object of the clause is (not 


. to indicate a difference between 


‘the conditions of the blessed 
but) merely to give a new in- 
stance of the endless subdivi- 
sion of variety in this world. 
- 42. He now applies these 
analogies to the resurrection. 
There is no word which can 
be precisely selected as the 
nominative to o7eipeTat..... 
eyeiperat. ‘The sense requires 
copa; the construction, 1) ava- 
otacts. This indeterminate 
meaning is best rendered 
“ There is a sowing,” “there isa 
raising.” Throughout this pa- 
rallel, the image of the verb 
is taken from the seed; the 
image of the substantives is 
taken from the variety of visible 
organisations. Compare the 
whole passage, with 2 Cor. v. 1. 
2.; especially with Phil. i. 21.: 
“Who shall change our vile 
body (ro COLA THS TATEWATEWS 
nov) into the likeness of His 
glorious body (7 TOMATL THS 
do£ns avTod). 
44, “A natural body” (copa 
Wuyixov) is, as the name im- 
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plies (not simply the dead 
corpse, but) “a body animated 
by the principle of animal life; ” 
according to the threefold di- 
vision of human nature taken 
by St. Paul, partly from the 
Aristotelian phraseology, partly 
from the new ideas of Christian- 
ity. See 1 Thess. v. 23. The 
expression here is introduced 
to explain the contrast with the 
“ spiritual body” (c@pa mvev- 
peatexcy), or “the organisation 
which is animated by the Divine 
life breathed into it by the 
Spirit of God.” ee goTw cOma 
~uYLKoV, ETTW Kab TVEVLATLKOV. 
He argues that, if there is a 
lower stage, there will also be 
a higher stage. 7 is in A. B. 
©: D'scome mobs Ke J. 1G 
45. The contrast 1s suggested 
and confirmed by the words of 
Gen. il. 7., from which as 
given in the LXX., this 
passage is taken literally, 
with the addition of the words 
6 mpa@tos and “Aday. The 
passage is quoted not so much 
for its own sake, as for the 
implied contrast, which, to 
the Apostle’s mind, followed 
at once from the assumption 
already existing in the Rabbi- 
nical views of the Messiah, that 
Christ was the Second Adam. 
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«The last Adam is the “ Mes- 
siah.” (Nevi Schalom. ix. 9. 
Schittgen ad 1.) The con- 
trast between the “ quicken- 
ing spirit ” (wvedma Cworrotody ) 
of the Second Adam, and the 
“living soul” (uyn aca) 
of the first, may have been 
suggested by the Rabbinical 
distinction drawn between the 
words in Gen. ii. 7.: “ The 
Lord breathed into Adam the 
breath of life” (zvonv fans), 
and “he became a living 
soul” (uy? Gaca); as though 
the first were a higher life im- 
parted to man from above, and 
the second a lower animal life 
which he acquired by his fall. 
« «And God breathed the 
breath of life.’ See what is man 
to do, to whom God gave a 
holy soul, that he might give 
him the life of the world to 
come. But he, by his sins, 
turned himself to the animal 
soul of brutes.” Jalkath Ra- 
boni, fols 17.15... 4 It aemot 
written, ‘He made man a liv- 
ing soul, but ‘Man became 
a living soul.’ Man of himself 
turned to the life of creatures 
taken from the earth, and left 
the life created above, which 
gave life to its possessor. 
Rabbi Tarchum said, § Let us 
return to that which at first 
dwelt in us.’” (Schéttgen ad 
1 Corin bs. 42.) 

mTvedpa Gworrotovy, 2. e. ** not 
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merely a soul alive in_it- 
self, but a spirit which gives 
life to others.” Compare St. 
John’s Gospel passim, but es- 
pecially v. 21., vi. 63., xi. 25., 
xiv. 6. 
46. 47. dN ov mpaTov TO 
mvevpatixov. * But the spiri- 
tual body is not the first ;” im 
allusion to the first and second 
Adam, as enlarged upon in 
verse 47. Earthy (xoixos), 
more properly “of dust,” 2 e 
as described in Gen. i. 7., 
xodv NaB@v aro Ths Yi)s- 
‘From heaven” (2& ovpavov). 
Although this need not imply 
more than our Lord’s Divine 
origin generally as in John, ii. 
13., yet the precision of the — 
contrast seems to point to some- 
thing more particular, as e g. 
His miraculous birth; unless, 
indeed, it refers to the heavenly 
organisation assumed by Him 
since His resurrection. Philo 
(De Alleg. Leg. 1. 12. 13.3 
Mund. Opif. c. 46.) explains 
the two accounts of the creation 
in the first and second chapters 
of Genesis, as referring to the 
double creation, first of the 
heavenly; (ovpavios) or ideal 
man, then of the earthly (ynivos) 
man. It is probable that from 
these passages, or from a com- 
mon source, the expressions — 
may have come to the Apostle. 
The difference consists: (1.) in — 
the interpretation of the “ hea- 
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venly man,” not in an ideal 49. The mere contempla- 
sense, but as exemplified in tion of Christ ought to trans- 
Christ; (2.) in the fact, that form us into His likeness not 
Philo’s interpretation, which only hereafter but now. See 
makes the heavenly precede 2 Cor. iii. 18., iv. 11.; Rom. 
the earthly, is based onthe two vill. 29.3 Philipp. i. 21.; 1 
passages Gen. i. 27., ii. 7.3 John, iil, 2. gopéowpev in A. 
whereas the Apostle’s inter- C. D. E. F. G. J. K. Vul- 
pretation, which makes the gate and Fathers has so great 
earthly precede the heavenly, a preponderance of authority 
is based on the two clauses on over dopécowev in B., that in 
Gen, ii. 7. spite of the hortatory charac- 
47. 6 xvpios. A.D3, 1. K.,om. ter which has no connexion 
in B.C. D!. E. F.G. Itis pro- with the context, it must be 
bably an interpolation, and its preferred. The wish to retain 
history is curious. It was, as the narrative character of the 
Tertullian asserts (in Mare. passage, as well as the likeness 
ii. 10.), substituted by Mar- of sound between the two 
cion here for dvOpw7os, as in words according to the later 
verse 45. for "ASau,tosupport pronunciation of Greek, may 
his notion, that the human account for the confusion. He 
body of Christ was brought blends together (as in Rom. 
with Him from heaven; and vi. 5.) the change of death 
then, having been then thus with the change of conversion, 
incorporated in the text, it was “as before our baptism we bore 
turned by Chrysostom against (édopécapyev) the likeness of 
the supporters of this very mortality, so now let us bear 
opinion in the fourth century. — the likeness of Christ.” 
In all probability it was not an 50. He winds up the whole 
interpolation of Marcion, buta argument by a solemn con- 
variation of the existing text clusion. “ But this I say” 
adopted by him. (rodto 6¢ dyyut) is his mode 
48. “The earthy” (of yoi- of calling attention to an 
col), i. e. men in their mortal emphatic warning, as in vil. 
state; ‘the heavenly” (of 29. It is as though he said: 
émoupdviot), i.e. Christians after ‘‘ Whatever may be the spe- 
the resurrection. culations concerning the re- 
Cre 
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surrection, and whatever the 
answer to them, this is certain, 
that human nature with its 
sinful infirmities (cap& «Kati 
aiza, Matt. xvi. 17.; John, 
in 12.5, Gal. 1i,-.16..5.. Heb: 
i, 14,; Eph. vi. 12.), can- 
not inherit the kingdom of 
God” (compare vi. 10.); the 
human body, if it is to 
rise again, must be entirely 
changed. And in confirma- 
tion of this I disclose to you 
one of those solemn secrets 
which has been revealed to 
me (yvaTpiov here, = év AOyo 
xupiov, in 1 Thess. iv. 15.), 
namely, the change which 
shall pass, not only over the 
dead, but over the living.” 

51. Of all the various read- 
ings of this perplexed passage 
that of the Received Text as 
contained in B. D®. E. J. K. 
is the best. avtes pév ov 
(B. om, piv) KowunOnoopeba, 
mavtes O& ddXaynoops0a. And 
the sense is, * We shall all of 
us, not die, but be changed.” 
zt. e. Although it is by no 
means certain that all of us 
(7. e. myself and the Corin- 
thians) shall die, yet it is cer- 
tain that we shall all of us be 
changed.” The passage is en- 
tirely personal to himself and 
his readers, and is written un- 
der the same expectation as 
that which appears in the pa- 
rallel passage of 1 Thes. iv. 


b pév od ow. mavres de GAAaY. See note. 


15—18., and in the expres- 
sions of vii. 29.; Phil. iv. 4. ; 
that the end of all things 
would take place within that 
generation. xowwacOat is not 
precisely identical with azo- 
Ovjokewv, although often used 
as equivalent to it ; express- 
ing rather the sleep conse- 
quent on death, than the act 
itself of dying. There is there- 
fore nothing in this place, 
which asserts the positive im- 
munity of the last survivors 
from the death which he had 
spoken of in verse 22., as the 
common lot of all mankind. 
The notion rather is that the 
act of dissolution or death will 
take place at once and in 
the moment of their change. 
See Iren. adv. Her. v. 9. 
All the other readings seem . 
to have arisen from a desire to 
avoid the apparent contradic- 
tion to the universality of death. 
mavtes (ot mravtes, A.) way (pe 
ovv, F. G.) Kxoupn@noopeba, 
ov twavtes 62 addaynoousba 
(A. C. F.. -G.. Lachmann 
or wavtTes pev avactnoousba 
ov avtes 6: addAaynoousba 
(D'.) (Vulgate), either con- 
tradict the context, or require 
a\Xaynoowea to be taken in 
two differint senses. Whereas 
the meaning of the Received 
Text agrees with the follow- 
ing clause, év atom, K.TA.y 
which is perfectly applicable 
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to an affirmative statement, 
like a\Aaynooue0a but not to 
a negative statement, like ov« 
adraynooucba. The history of 
the various readings and the 
defence of the Received Text 
are given at great length and 
with great fairness by Estius. 
Similar variations are to be 
found in the MSS. of clause 
38. of the Athanasian Creed. 

The Received Text expresses 
the particular truth present to 
the Apostle’s mind, in refer- 
ence to himself and his hearers. 
The two other classes of read- 
ings express the abstract truth, 
without any such reference; 
and it is probably from a wish 
to express this abstract truth 
that the ancient MSS. ven- 
tured on the correction. 

52. ev atouo,x.t.r. * We, the 
living, shall be changed, and 
it will be in an undivided point 
of time, by a process not like 
the slow corruption and decay 
of death, but sudden, rapid, 
divine.” éy tH écyaTh cad- 
muyyt. Not the last of the 
seven trumpets, with which, 
according to the Rabbis, the 
resurrection was accompanied 
(because the stress of the whole 
passage here is not on the gra- 
dual solemnity, but on the 
abruptness and immediateness 
of the change), but the trum- 
pet which shall sound then for 
the last time, having before 
sounded on all the great mani- 


festations of judgment. (Ex. 
xix, 15; Ps: xivie 657. Zach: 
ix. 14.: Isa. xxvu.13.) For 
the trumpet at the last day see 
1 Thess. iv. 16.; Matt. xxiv. 
31., and the seven trumpets in 
Rev. viii.—xi. 

caNTicél, sc. O GANTLKTNS. 
It is (not “the trumpet shall 
sound,” but) “he” “G2 <che 
whose office it is”) shall sound 
the trumpet.” Comp. Herod. 
il. 47., greav Jon. So in some 
MSS. of the Vulgate, “ Canet 
enim,” and even in the Received 
Text, “Canet enim tuba,” it 
is uncertain whether the word 
“tuba” is in the nominative 
or ablative. Comp. the other 
passages in the New Testa- 
ment, where the word is used, 
Matt. vi. 2.; Rev. viii. 6—9. 
and passim. oadzigeu is bar- 
barous Greek for cadmiyé«e. 
kat is-a Hebraism, “ at the 
moment of the trumpet’s sound, 
this shall be” as in the word- 
INng@ Of “Pss Civ. 29, o0L) a2: 
The two subsequent clauses 
either: (1.) may be united, as 
both depending on cadzicet, 
* At the moment of the trum- 
pet’s sound, the dead shall be 
raised and the living shall be 
changed ;” or, (2.) the first clause 
may be united with cadzrice, 
and the second made dependent 
on it. “At the moment of 
the resurrection of the dead 
which shall take place at the 
trumpet’s sound, the living 
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shall be changed.” This last 
agrees somewhat more natu- 
rally with the whole context, 
which calls attention, not so 
much to the resurrection of 
the dead, as to the change of 
the living adduced in illustra- 
tion of it. 7wevs, 7. e. * we the liv- 
ing ” = 2els ol TWEpLNELTFOMEVOL, 
1 Thess. iv. 15., in opposition 
to the dead just mentioned. 

53. dst yap, «.7.r. This gives 
the reason for the previous 
clause, 7. e. ‘* We, the living, 
shall be changed, because our 
corruptible bodies must become 
incorruptible, lke the dead 
‘who are raised incorruptible, 
and our mortal bodies must 
assume the immortality which 
saves them from the necessity 
of that death which in this life 
they will have escaped.” 

54. The singular number, 
and the demonstrative pronoun, 
70 pOaptov ToODTO, and To Ivntov 
tovTo, both indicate that he is 
speaking, as it were, in the first 
person, and points to his own 
actual body, as if it were 
** This corruptible, this mortal 
frame, with which I am in- 
vested.” Compare ai yetpes 
avtat, ‘these hands of mine.” 
Acts, xx. 34.3; Tod c@patos 
Tov Javatw TouTov, this ** body 
of death,” Rom. vill. 34.3 é 
rovTw otevatopey, “in this ha- 
bitation we groan,” 2 Cor. v. 2. 
For the general sentiment and 
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nage of longing for a new 
and heavenly clothing (évdv- 
cacbar) see 2 Cor. v. 2. 3.3 
Phila. Al, 

54. 55. The argument closes 
in a burst of almost poetical fer- 
vour (as in the corresponding 
passage of Rom. vii. 31.), 
which although it is connected 
immediately with the subject 
on which he had just been 
speaking, viz., the transforma- 
tion of himself and of those 
who might be expected them- 
selves to live till the last day, 
yet applies more or less di- 
rectly to the whole preceding 
Section. 

“When this last and final 
change shall have been effect- 
ed, when the last vestiges of 
corruption and death shall have 
passed away in the last survi- 
vors of the human race, then 
it may truly be said that death 
has ceased to exist; then shall 
be fulfilled (for this sense of 
yevnoetat, see Matt. v. 18.) the 
word which has been written 
long ago” (6 Aoyos 6 yeypap- 
/eV0S ). 

This passage (like the quo- 
tations in i. 19. 20., ii. 192 
Rom, ii. 18, ix. 25.) 26m 
2 Cor. vi, 16—18. 33) Bee 
i. 6—10.; Mark, i. 2. 3.) 
is made up of two distinct 
passages in the Old Testament, 
Isa. xxv. 8.; Hosea, xii. 143 
connected together, partly by 
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the general subject, partly by 
the word vixos. It is remark- 
able that, in the first, the Apo- 
stle almost entirely adheres to 
the Hebrew text, and departs 
from the L_XX.; and in the 
latter, almost entirely adheres 
to the LX-X., and departs from 
the Hebrew. 

(1.) The passage in Isa. xxy. 
8. in its first application refers 
to the deliverance of Israel (ap- 
parently from Sennacherib), 
and the remaining part of the 
passage (“ The Lord God shall 
wipe away tears from all 
faces”) is in Reve xxi. 4., ap- 
plied, as the former part in 
this quotation, to the destruc- 
tion of Death. It is rendered 
by the LXX. KaTéeTlev 0 Sava- 
tos icyvoas (Death was strong 
and swallowed up ”). This ver- 
sion which is against the whole 
tenor of the context, Is not 
noticed here, and Katewo@y 6 
Savatos eis vixos (“ Death was 
swallowed up in victory”) is 
an accurate translation of the 


original words J)V3i7 yo3 

nya (“He will destroy death 
4 ever”), except that, (1.) 
yD is taken passively, “is 
” for ‘He will 

2.) y5a is 
taken for “swallow up,” in- 
stead of the more general 
meaning of “ destroy;” a va- 


riation occasioned by the fre- 
quent use of Katativew in 


swallowed up, 
swallow up.” 
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this sense by the LX X.; and 
in this place it suits better 
with els vixos, ‘swallowed into 
victory.” The Rabbis also said, 
“In the days of the Mes- 
siah, God will swallow up 
death ” -( Wetstein ad 1. ). 
(3.) myj5 in the original 
means “altogether,” and this 
is also the conventional sense 
borne by the words és vixos, 
whenever they are employed 
by the LXX. to translate 
it. but ot. Paul takes it 
not in this conventional sense 
of “altogether,” but literally 
‘into victory,” and thus makes 
it the link of connexion be- 
tween this and the passage 
from Hosea, xiii. 14. 

CII.) The quotation from 
Hosea xiii. 14., which in its ori- 
ginal sense applies to the deliver- 
ance of the northern kingdom 
of Israel from its troubl.s, is 
in the Hebrew 7237 TIN 


Sin Jaup aN nyo («I 


will be thy plagues, O Death; 
I will be thy destruction, O 
grave”). 

The LXX. Version is, zrov 
% OlKN cov, Savate; Tov TO KéV- 
Tpov gov, adn (“ where is thy 
judgment, O death? where is 
thy goad, O grave?”); Tov 
acres 2” | is a miicmke of TS 


(«Iwill be”) for 718 (“where? * 


as in Hos. xiii. 10. den 
(“judgment”) is founded on 
the meaning which 6934 
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sometimes bears of “lawsuits,” 
as in Ex. xviii. 16., xxiv. 14. 
Kevtpov (by which the LXX. 


must have meant not that 


which is possessed by Death, 


but that which is inflicted on 
Death,) viz. “goad” or “ re- 
Biramt, a8 in Ps, exeVis 3. 
(L.XX.), appears to be founded 
on an attempt to go back 
to the root of 20) viz. SOP 
“to cut,” xévtpoy being in 
like manner the substantive 
derived from xevretp. 

This seems to be the basis 
of the text which the Apostle 
had before his mind. But 
there are in his quotation of 
it several variations, both from 
its words, and from its mean- 
ing: (1.) Instead of Séen, he 
appears to have read vin, 
which is altered further into 
vixos, for the sake of bringing 
it into closer connexion with 
vicos in the preceding quota~ 
tion from Isa. xxv. 8. This 
at once gave a different turn 
to the whole passage. It still 
was used by him to express 
generally the overthrow of 
Death, but this overthrow is 
now expressed, not as in the 
Hebrew and LXX., by re- 
presenting the punishment in- 
flicted on Death, but by repre- 
senting the annihilation of his 
power. Hence result the fur- 
ther variations. (2.) cod is 
changed from a subordinate 
to a principal place in the sen- 


tence, as if the sense were, 
“Where is thy victory, the 
victory in which thou was 
wont to pride thyself?” (3.) 
kevtpov, instead of meaning 
the “goad,” or “stroke of 
God’s wrath” on Death, now 
means the weapon borne by 
Death. (4.) In consequence 
of this strong personification, 
the word aédns, or the Grave, 
is omitted in all the best MSS. 
B.C. D. E. F. G., and in the 
Latin Versions; and Savate 
appears instead, in both places 
(A'. omits the first clause, zod 
cov, Javate, TO vixos ;), whereas 
aén only oceurs in A% J. K., 
evidently to suit the passage 
in the: LXCX., (xv. 21. som 
54.5; Rom. iv. 14, 17. 21) 
This also agrees with the 
usage of St. Paul, who never 
employs the word dns, but 
frequently personifies Death 
as an active living power. (5.) 
According to B.C., the order 
of the two clauses is inverted ; 
“victory” and “the sting” 
changing the places given in 
the LXX. version of Hos. 
xi. 14, This variation (which, 
as in the case of dy, is al- 
tered back in A?, D, E. F, 
G. J. K. to suit the LXX.) 
was probably made to bring 
together, as nearly as_possi- 
ble, the two words vixos which 
connect the two quotations 
together. 


56. It is difficult to deter- 
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mine whether Death is here 
represented as a monster armed 
with a sting (as the scorpions 
of Rev. ix. 10.), or as a person 
bearing a goad to annoy the 
world (as in Acts, ix. 5.). The 
latter is rendered rather the 
more probable by the next verse. 
In eithercase, Sin is the wea- 
pon with which Death is sup- 
posed to inflict hisdeadly wound, 
and the Law to be the element 
which gives poison to the 
sting, or force to the blow, 
according as it is interpreted. 
The thought itself of the con- 
nexion of Death with Sin, and 
of Sin with the Law, is here 
expressed for the first time in 
the Apostle’s writings; and is 
the germ of what is afterwards 
fully developed in Rom. vy. 
12—21., vu. 7—24. It occurs 
nowhere else in this or in the 
Second Epistle, but the natural 
overflow of the sentence into 
it, unconnected as it is with 
the rest of the argument, shows 
clearly how familiar the idea 
was to him. It is as if he 
could not mention Sin, without 
adding that “the strength of 
sin is the law.” 

For a similar extension of 
the argument to thoughts not 
necessarily connected with it, 
but introduced from their close 
association with his whole 
frame of thinking and writing, 
compare i. 30., iii. 23., xi. 3. 
For the meaning of the pas- 
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sage in detail, see Rom. v. 
Wag Palle 

57. With the thought that 
Death, and with Death the two 
enemies Sin and the Law, with 
which he himself had so long 
struggled, were now overcome, 
he breaks forth into an abrupt 
thanksgiving in which the ar- 
cument is, as it were, dissolved. 
Compare the close of the argu- 
ment in Rom. vii. 25. 

B. D!. read vetxos for vixos, 
in all three places, and are fol- 
lowed by Jerome on Hos. xiii. ; 
Hilarius, xi. on Tim.; ‘Tert. 
De Res Carn. 51. 54..; Cy- 
prian ad Quir. ui., who read 
“in contentione,” or “in con- 
tentionem.” The change was 
easy from vixos to vetkos, both 
words in later Greek being 
pronounced in the same, man- 
ner; and the substitution of 
vetxos for den in the LXX. of 
Hos. xiii. 14., would then be 
more natural. But on the 
whole it is more probable that 
the reading veixos arose from 
a misreading of vixos, than 
vice versa ; and the sense, espe- 
cially of verse 57., agrees better 
with vixos, which is the usual 
form in later Greek for vixn. 
There is the same confusion 
of readings between veixos and 
yixos in Hos. x. 11.3; Jer. ii. 
5.; Amos, i. 11. (see Estius). 
vien occurs in the LXX. only 
1 Chron. xxix. 11.; 1 Mace. 
ili, 19.; 2 Macc. x. 28., and 
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once in the New Testament, 
1 John, v. 4. 

58. The sudden subsidence 
of so impassioned a strain of 
triumph, into so humble and 
sober a conclusion, is a re~ 
markable instance of the prac- 


tical character of the New 
Testament teaching. The ex- 
pressions édpatot,  apetaki~ 


, 
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all have special reference to the 
resurrection, and to the doubts 
concerning it. It is possible 
that the last words, “ abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord,” 
‘your labour in the Lord,” 
may especially refer to the 
homely duty which forms the 
substance of his subsequent 
remarks in ¢, xvi. 
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that though the revival of the dead is in itself possible 
and probable, yet there are difficulties attending the 
manner of it. To all such foolish questions there ws 
a ready answer: 

I. From the analogies of nature. 

“(1.) The change from seed into corn is an instance 
of life being attained only through the medium of death, 
and of identity being preserved, in spite of a total 
change of form. 

“(2.) The variety of organisation, both in the animal 
and material creation, is an instance of the vast extent to 
which the variety of organisation can be carried, and 
shows the possibility of new organisations in the spi- 
ritual world, far beyond our present conceptions. 

Il. From the nature of the case. 

“(1.) All that we know of the different principle of 
natural life in the First Man, or parent of the old order 
of creation, and of spiritual life in Christ, the Second 
Man, as the parent of the new order of creation, lead 
us to expect, not an identity, but a change of organi- 
sation when that new order is fully accomplished. 

“© (2.) And that this will be so is confirmed by the 
solemn revelation which I have received respecting the 
fate of those of us who are still alive at the coming of the 
Lord. Even these, though escaping the sleep of death 
with its dissolution and decay, will not escape a change. 
Tt will be sudden and instantaneous, but tt will be com- 
plete; this mortal frame will avoid the actual stroke 
of mortality, and be clothed with its immortal vestment. 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song of exultation over 
Death, he will be lost in victory — his victory will be 
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transferred to us —he and his weapon Sin (that weapon 
which owes its edge to our old enemy the Law) will 
be destroyed, through our Lord Jesus Christ; and this 
victory comes to us from God Himself. Therefore 
remain unmoved by fear or doubt ; be active in the work 
of your Master, looking forward to the completion and 
reward of your labours as certain.” 


Tus passage is important, as exemplifying what may 
be called the soberness of the Apostle’s view of a future 
life. He enters into no details, he appeals to two 
arguments only: first, the endless variety of the natural 
world; secondly, the power of the new life introduced by 
Christ. These two together furnish him with the hope 
that out of God’s infinite goodness and power, as shown 
in nature and in grace, life will spring out of death, and 
new forms of being wholly unknown to us here will 
fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. “On one point 
only he professes to have a distinct revelation, and that 
not with regard to the dead, but to the living. So 
firmly was the first generation of Christians possessed 
of the belief that they should live to see the second 
coming, that it is here assumed as a matter of course; 
and their fate, as near and immediate, is used to illustrate 
the darker and more mysterious subject of the fate of 
those already dead. ‘That vision of “the last man,” 
which now seems so remote as to live only in poetic 
fiction, was, to the Apostle, an awful reality; but it is 
brought forward only to express the certainty that, 
even here, a change must take place; the greatest that 
imagination can conceive. The last of the human race > 
will have passed away; but in that moment of final 
dissolution, the only thought that is present to the 
Apostle’s mind is not death, but life and victory. The 
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time was approaching, as it seemed, when, in the lan- 
guage of modern science, “not the individual only, but 
the species of man would be transferred to the list of 
extinct forms,” and all the generations of men would 
be “gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier 
death than had hitherto been thought of.” To us the 
end of the world, though now indefinitely postponed, 
is a familiar idea ; then it was new in itself, and its 
coming was expected to be immediate. As in that trial 
of his individual faith and patience, mentioned in the 
Second Epistle', it was revealed to him that ‘“ Christ’s 
grace was sufficient for him;” so also in this trial, 
which appeared to await the whole existing generation 
of men, it was also (so he seems to tell us) declared to 
him “in a” revealed “mystery,” that in that great 
change “ God would give them the victory ” over death 
and the grave, ‘‘ through Jesus Christ.” 

The question, with which the passage opens and 
which even in later times has often been asked again 
with elaborate minuteness, “‘ How are the dead raised 
up, and with which body do they come?” is met with 
the stern reproof, ‘Thou fool;” nor is what we call 
“the resurrection of the body,” properly speaking, 
touched upon in these verses. The difficulties which 
have been raised respecting the Resurrection in the 
Apostle’s time or in our own, are occasioned by the 
futile endeavour to form a more distinct conception of 
another life than in our mortal state is possible. The 
inquiry which he answers is like that of the Sadducees, 
“In the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
the seven ?” and the spirit of his reply is the same as 
that of our Lord, “In the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
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of God in heaven . . . God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” All that the Apostle directly asserts 
is that, whatever body there may be after death, will be 
wholly different from the present, and that the infinite 
variety of nature renders such an expectation, not only 
possible, but probable. His more positive belief or hope 
on this subject must be sought, not here, but in 2 Cor. 
vy. 1—6. This much, however, may be inferred from 
the two passages combined, and from such expressions 
as Rom. viii. 23., “The redemption of our body.” 
Rom. viii. 11., “He that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies.” Phil. iu. 
21., “ Who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body;’’ namely, that 
the Christian idea of a future state is not fully expressed 
by a mere abstract belief in the immortality of the soul, 
but requires a redemption and restoration of the whole 
man. According to the ancient creed of Paganism, 
expressed in the well known lines at the commencement 
of the Iliad, the souls of departed heroes did indeed 
survive death; but these souls were not themselves, 
they were the mere shades or ghosts of what had been ; 
“themselves” were the bodies left to be devoured by 
dogs and vultures. The Apostle’s teaching, on the 
other hand, is always that, amidst whatever change, it 
is the very man himself that is preserved ; and, if for the 
preservation of this identity any outward organisation is 
required, then, although “ flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven,” God from the infinite treasure 
house of the new heavens and new earth will furnish 
that organisation, as He has already furnished it to the 
several stages of creation in the present order of the 
world. ‘If God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much rather clothe you, O ye of little faith.” 
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XVI. 1—4. The conclusion 
of this Epistle, as of that to the 
Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, 


- Philippians, and the Second to - 


Timotheus, is taken up with 
matters more or less personal 
and secular. Of these the first 
which occupies the four first 
verses is the collection amongst 
the Gentile Churches for the 
poorer Christians in Judea. 
This is the earliest mention of 
that collection; and it is an 
event of so much importance 
in the Apostle’s life, that it 
needs to be here once for all 
fully described. It is clear that, 
from whatever cause, there 
was at this period much po- 
verty in Palestine, compared 
with the other Hastern pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire. 
The only allusions contained 
in the Apostolical Epistles to 
the duties of the rich towards 
the poor, are those which we find 
in connexion with the contribu- 
tion here mentioned, and in the 
Epistle of St. James (a1. 1— 
6., v. 1—11.), and in that to 
the Hebrews (xii. 16.), both 
addressed, if not to Judea, at 
least to Jewish communities. 
(Possibly Romans, xi. 13., 1 
Jim. vi. 17. 18., may be con- 


VOL. I. 


sidered exceptions to this ob- 
servation.) And with this 
agrees the great stress laid in 
the Gospels on the duty of 
almsgiving. (Matt. vi. 1—4., 
Mix, 2IE5 kxvs. S5., coRvin Ies 
Toke; iis 11.4 vis Os x14 
xvi. 19—26.) We learn also 
from the account of the last 
struggle for independence in 
Josephus, how deeply the feel- 
ings of the poor were embit- 
tered against the rich in Jeru- 
salem, so as to give to the 
intestine factions of that time, 
something almost of the cha- 
racter of a social war. 

This was probably in part 
occasioned by the greater den- 
sity of population in Palestine, 
compared with the thinly in- 
habited tracts of Greece and 
Asia Minor; and in part by 
the strongly marked distinction 
of rich and poor, which had 
been handed down to the Jews 
from the earlier periods of their 
history, where we are familiar 
with it from the denunciations 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and af- 
terwards of Nehemiah. The 
Christians, besides, were, as a 
general rule, from the poorer 
classes, (compare James, il. 5.), 
and would be subject to perse- 
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eutions and difficulties on ac- 
count of their religion (see Heb. 
x. 34.). The passages already 
quoted from the New Testa- 
ment show how earnestly they 
enforced the duty, already ac- 
knowledged sufficiently inname 
by the Jewish teachers, of re- 
lieving the wants of the poor; 
and it is evident from the ac- 
count both of special contribu- 
tions, and of the community of 
property as a general practice, 
PUPA CSS 4s WV. 4 On EX. 
36., x.2., x1. 29., that the ear- 
liest Christian society entered 
into this duty with fervent en- 
thusiasm. How long the com- 
munity of property lasted is 
not known: from the mention 
of the poor, as a distinct class 
in the Christian Church, in 
Acts, ix. 36., and in the pas- 
sages relating to the contribu- 
tion now in question, it would 
seem that it must have either 
declined or failed of its object ; 
and it has been conjectured 
not improbably, that it even in 
part occasioned the great po- 
verty which we thus find pre- 
vailing in the period of twenty 
or thirty years after its first 
mention. So pressing was the 
necessity at the time when St. 
Paul first parted from the 
Church of Jerusalem with the 
sanction of the original Apo- 
stles, that an express stipula- 
tion was made with his full 
concurrence in behalf of this 
very point. (Gal. 11. 10.) “ To 


remember the poor” was the — 
one link by which the Apostle — 
of the Gentiles was still bound 
to the Churches of Judea. At 
what precise period this pledge 
was made, cannot be with cer- 
tainty determined; probably, 
however, . before his second 
journey. But it was not till 
his third and last journey, that 
the preparations were made for ~ 
the great contribution of which 
he now speaks. From _ this 
passage, confirmed indirectly by 
Gal. 11. 10., vi. 10., it would 
appear that he had first given 
orders for the collection in the 
Churches of Galatia, probably 
on his passage though them at 
time mentioned in Acts, xviil. 
23. From 2 Cor. yin: 1051 
2. it also appears, that the 
orders here given to the Co- 
rinthians, had been received by 
them a year before the time of 
the Second Epistle, and there- 
fore some months before this 
Epistle. 

At this time, it would seem, 
he had not quite determined 
whether to take it to Jerusa- 
lem himself; possibly he had 
the intention of going at once 
to the West, and even after- 
wards when he had left Ephe- 
sus and reached Macedonia, 
and found the large collections 
there made (2 Cor. viii. 1x.), 
he was still doubtful, whether 
the Corinthian collection would 
be sufficiently large for his 
purpose. But by the time 
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that he had actually arrived at 
Corinth, his exhortations in 
this and in the Second Epistle 
had been sufficiently successful 
to have raised the desired sum ; 
and in writing from thence to 
Rome, he announced the fact, 
and also his intention of taking 
it at once to Jerusalem (Rom. 
xy. 25. 26.); an intention which 
he fulfilled during the visit, in 
the course of which he was 
attacked by the zealots in 
the Temple. (Acts, xxiv. 17.) 
How great an importance was 
attached by the Apostle to this 
collection is shown, not only by 
the frequent notices of it, but 
by the fact that it formed one 
of the chief subjects of the 
Second Epistle to Corinth, and 
one of the chief objects, if 
not the chief object of his last 
journey to Jerusalem, in spite 
of the dangers and warnings 
with which he was surrounded. 
See further the notes on 2 Cor. 
Vill. ix. 

1. XNoyla=cvARoOy7 in classi- 
cal Greek (see Wetstein for the 
word). It is translated in the 
Vulgate ‘“ collecta.” Hence 
the word “collecta” is used 
for the assemblies in which 
the collections took place, as 
in Jerome’s story of the last 
words of St. John, which were 
uttered “per singulas collec- 
tas” (ad Gal. vi.). «ts, “for the 
benefit of.” 

tous ayious, the believers. 

duétaéa, “I gave orders 


when I was there.” ‘ats éx- 
KrXnoiats THs Lanratias, 7. e. 
“the Churches of the several 
cities or villages of Galatia.” 
This arrangement must have 
been made in the journey de- 
scribed in Acts xviii. 23., as is 
confirmed by the allusion which 
in his Hpistle to those Churches 
he makes to the compact by 
which he was pledged to such 
a contribution. Gal. u. 10.: 
“Galatarum exemplum Corin- 
thiis, Corinthiorum  exem- 
plum Macedonibus, Macedo- 
num et Corinthiorum exem- 
plum Romanis proponit. 2 Cor. 
ix. 2.; Rom. xv. 26. Magna 
exemplorum vis.” (Bengel.) 
2. kata piavaaBPatov. ‘On 
every first day of the week.” 
pla caBPatTov is a conyen- 
tional phrase, for the first day 
of the week. Mait. xvii. 1.; 
Mark, xvi. 2. (77 pia TOV 
caSPBatov); Luke, xxii. 1.3; 
Joan, xx Ih; Acts, Xxin a 
It is a literal translation of the 
Hebrew phrase, “one of the 
sabbath, two of the sabbath,” 
&e., (7. e. one after the sab- 
bath, two after the sabbath, 
&c.). See Lightfoot ad Matt. 
xxvil. 1. So muépa pla= 
“the jirst day.” Gen, 1. 5. 
The passage is important, as 
containing the earliest mention 
of the observance of the first 
day of the week as sacred. 
Compare Acts, xx. 7., for a 
more positive testimony to the 
same effect. Rey. 1. 10. is 
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ambiguous. The collections 
were to be made on that day, 
as being the day most suited 
to the remembrance of their 
Christian obligations. And 
from this verge, or from the 
practice implitd by it, has 
been derived the custom, still 
continued in almost all Chris- 
tian Churches, of offerings for 
the poor on Sundays, or at least 
at the times of the Holy Com- 
munion. It is to be observed 
that, though the sacredness or 
importance of the day is here 
indicated, there is nothing to 
prove public assemblies, inas- 
much as the phrase zap’ éavT@ 
(“by himself, at hisown house”) 
implies and almost lays stress 
upon the fact that the collec- 
tion was to be made indi- 
vidually and in private, which 
is confirmed by the exhortation 
(in allusion to the same sub- 
ject) in 2 Cor, ix..7.; ‘ Let 
each man give as he has deter- 
mined in his heart, not grudg- 
ingly or of necessity : for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” The 
word Incaupifwr, * hoarding,” 
or “treasuring up,” also im- 
plies that the money was to 
remain in each individual’s 
house till the Apostle came 
for it. To avoid this infe- 
rence Estius joins cata pilav 
caBBarov with rouoate; but 
the usual punctuation is the 
most natural. 
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6 Te av evooata, ‘* whatso- 
ever has prospered with him” 
=xKalws nitopeito tus, Acts, 
xi. 29. xa? 6 gay exp TIS, 
2 Cor. viii. 12. Properly it sig- 
nifies “‘having a good journey,” 
as in Rom. 1. 10.; 3 John, 23 

Tote... yivovTat. “be going 
on at the time when I come, and 
when I ought to be occupied 
with higher matters.” 

3. ods av Soxyacynte. The 
Corinthians themselves were to 
choose their agents, probably to — 
prevent the possibility of mis- 
appropriation, as others had 
been chosen for a like purpose 
by the other Churches. See 
2 Cor. viii. 18—20. 

80 émictoAo@v. The plural is 
used, because there are several 
persons. The word may be 
taken with doc aonte or Téu- 
yo. The latter is the more 
natural. In either case, com- 
pare ovotatikav émiaToA@?, 
2 Cor... i 

xapes is used for the contri- 
bution here as in 2 Cor. viii. 
1—4.,, ix. 15. 

4. dav 83 d&wv 7. “If it be 
worth my journey.” This ex- 
pression of doubt shows that 
it was not till his arrival at 
Corinth, that he settled the 
plan which he proposes in 
Rom, xv. 28. 31. 

5—9. The second point, to 
which the mention of the collec- 
tions naturally brings him is his 
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journey to Corinth, and here 
he has to announce to them 
that his earlier plan, such as 
he had communicated to them 
previously, was now altered. 
This plan had been (as we 
learn from 2 Cor. i. 16.) to 
eross over the /®gean from 
Ephesus to Corinth, then to 
go from Corinth through 
Greece to Macedonia, and 
thence to return for a second 
visit to Corinth: whereas now 
he determines to pass first 
through Macedonia, and make 
one visit only at Corinth at the 
endof his Grecianjourney. This 
alteration was made (2 Cor. i. 
23.) in consequence of the ti- 
dings brought to him of the dis- 
ordersin the Corinthian Church 
that he might leave time for his 
First Epistle to have its due 
effect, before he interposed with 
them personally. ‘The change, 
as we see from 2 Cor, i. 17— 
32., x. 4., gave great offence 
and occasion for much misap- 
prehension, the correction of 
which is one object of the 
Second Epistle. 

5. Maxedoviav yap Siépyouar. 
Isay “when I have passed 
through Macedonia,” for it is 
now my intention to do so, 
instead of coming to you at 
once.  diepxouat, I am to 
pass.” It may be observed 
that he omits here the usual 
phrase “if the Lord will,” 
which is not without import- 


ance, as showing that even in 
that early age the forms of 
religious speech and feeling 
were not uniformly fixed. 
Afterwards, in verse 7., he 
adds it; here he uses the or- 
dinary expression Tuydv, ‘as it 
may happen.” 

That dvgpyouar is to be 
taken in the future sense, so 
common in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, ‘not I am _ passing,” 
but “I am to pass,” is evident 
from the intimation he was 
still at Ephesus. 

6. mapayeuace. ‘I will stay 
with you through the winter” 
(2. e. “ till the navigation of the 
Aigean is again open, so as 
toenable me to sail for Syria”). 
This intention, of which he 
here expresses some doubt, he 
fulfilled, so far as that, having 
spent the summer in Mace- 
donia, he passed three months 
afterwards in southern Greece 
(Acts, xx. 3.), and did not 
leave it till the spring of the 
following year, as is evident 
from his reaching Jerusalem 
at the feast of Pentecost (Acts, 
xx. 16.). The only change 
was, that he was prevented by 
a Jewish conspiracy from sail- 
ing at once from Corinth, and 
therefore, against his original 
intention, returned to Asia Mi- 
nor through Macedonia (Acts, 
xx. 3.). It might be inferred 
from this passage (ob gay 7o- 
pevopar), as from verse 3., 
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that he was uncertain at this_ 


time whether he should go 
eastward or westward from 
Corinth. wa dpets. “I remain 
with you, in order that you and 
no other Church may have the 
pleasure of helping me _for- 
ward.” He is addressing him- 
self to the same feeling which 
is so often touched in the Se- 
cond Epistle.  mpomégurpnte. 
This is the received phrase 
for “helping forward on a 
journey or mission.” See 
iets, Veco, SX) OOM MRI). 
Rom. xv. 24:; 2 Cor. 1, 16.; 
5 Jone ve 6250 it. am La. 
see Cicero, Cat. Maj. 18. 

7. apts, z.e. “now, according 
to my present, as distinguished 
from my late, intention.” 

év mapode. * Merely passing 
by Corinth on my way to 
Macedonia.” 

gav 6 KUpios éTiTpéryn. Com- 
pare Heb. vi. 3. (av 0 xvpuos 
émutpéwn); 1 Cor. iv. 19.; Jas. 
iv. 15. (2av 6 Kvpios Iedjon). 
The former phrase is somewhat 
stronger than the latter, indi- 
cating not merely permission, 
but giving the power to do the 
thing desired. 

8. emripev@ O& &v “Edéow Ews 
THs mevtnkooTHs. “I shall stay 
on at Ephesus until the end 
of the spring,” z e. during the 
closing of the navigation of 


the /Egean. For the reluct- 
ance to make voyages in the 
Mediterranean in the winter 
(as implied here and in verse 6., 
as well as in St. Paul’s actual 
pe, compare Horace, Od. 
1 4) 2g Wheres Trahuntque 
siccas machine carinas,” is 
mentioned as one of the signs 
of spring. 

«“ Pentecost” is mentioned 
here, merely asa mark of time, 
without any reference to the 
festival, as 2) vnoreia (the fast) 
in Were. XXVii. 9. 

This passage may be taken 
as a mark both of the place 
and time of the writing of the 
Epistle. ésryweve certainly im- 
plies that he was now at or 
near Ephesus, and the men- 
tion of Pentecost implies that 
it must have been a short time 
before that season; which, so 
far as it goes, agrees with the 
apparent Almgaig to Easter, 
INV. .(c, BV. 200i, Mv. ee 

9. Jupa, “opportunity.” Com- 
pare 2 Cor. 11. 12., Svpas por 
dvepyperns év Kupio. Col. iv. deg 
iva 6 Kuptos avolEn hiv Svpav 
Tod Noyou. Compare also Acts, 


xiv. 27., avovEev tots zO0vece 
Svpav tiotews. avewye later 


Greek for avewxtat. jueyddn 
alludes to the eatent of his 
preaching ; évepyjs, to its ef- 


fect ; the former word, includ- 
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ing both the sign and thing 
signified in the metaphor, the 
latter only the thing signified. 
It is worth while to observe 
the two inducements for the 
Apostle to stay, a wide sphere 
and a powerful opposition. 
* Quod alios terruisset, Pau- 
lum invitat.” (Grotius.) The 
facts alluded to are doubtless, 
on the one hand, the spread 
of Christianity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus, Acts, 
xix. 20. (“So mightily grew 
the word of God and pre- 
vailed”), and on the other 
hand, the opposition actual and 
imminent of Pagan (Acts, 
xix. 23.) and of Jewish (Acts, 
RX. 35,, XX. 29.) enemies. 

10. 12. The third point 
is the explanation of the cha- 
racter and conduct of his two 
friends, Timotheus and Apol- 
los. ‘Timotheus had been sent 
from Ephesus with Erastus 
to Macedonia and Achaia 
(Acts, xix. 22), though from 
this passage (gay 07) it seems 
that there was some doubt 
whether he would reach Co- 
rinth. The object of his mis- 
sion was (iv. 17.) to remind 
them of the Apostle’s example 
and teaching, from which they 
were in danger of deviating. 
But St. Paul seems to have 


b ampds me, 


feared lest his gentle and ti- 
mid character (both of which 
are dwelt upon as_ impedi- 
ments to his usefulness in 
T -fim. siv. 125-2 hime aoe 
i. 1.) should not command the 
respect due to him. Hence 
this exhortation. He also 
speaks of Timotheus as an 
exact counterpart of himself, 
and as the one of all his compa- 
nions best able to enter into 
his feelings. For this same fact 
see tvz 14s; ln. 202.22: 
Prérete iva. For the con- 
struction compare 2 John, 8. 
TO yap epyov Kupiov, as in 
Ky. OG. s hile 30) 
apoBws—év eipjvn, in allu- 
sion to his timid character. 
ev eipnvn=* incolumis,” safe 
and sound. ym Tus, K. T. dr. 
Comp.. 1) Tim. iv. 123." det 
no one despise thy youth.” 
mpoTéwate. See verse 6. 
peta TOV adeApov. This may 
allude to the companions of 
Timotheus, of whom one (Acts, 
xix. 22.) was Erastus; but 
more probably from the short 
manner of the introduction of 
the phrase, he alludes to the 
same persons as those mentioned 
in the next verse, of whom he 
now proceeds to speak. 
Besides the mission of Timo- 
theus to impress upon the Co- 
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rinthian Church the feelings of 
the Apostle himself, a task for 
which Timotheus by his close 
intimacy with St. Paul, was 
peculiarly fitted, there was 
another later mission despatched 
apparently at the time of his 
writing this Epistle, with the 
view, partly of carrying the 
Epistle and enforcing the ob- 
servance of its contents, partly 
of urging upon the Church 
the necessity of completing 
their contributions before the 
Apostle’s arrival (2 Cor. viii. 6., 
xi. 17.). This mission was 
composed of Titus and two 
other “brethren,” whose names 
are not mentioned ; Titus hav- 
ing been chosen for this, as 
Timotheus for the other, pro- 
bably from his greater energy 
and firmness of character. At 
least such is the general im- 
pression left, of the difference 
between their characters by 
the- Epistles respectively ad- 
dressed to each of them. That 
the mission thus described 
in the Second Epistle (2 Cor. 
xii. 18.), is the one to which 
he here alludes, can hardly 
be doubted. The words vrape- 
Kddeoa and Tay ddeAdav are 
used in the same emphatic and 
(so to say) recognised sense, in 
both passages; and that the 
mission then spoken of, was 
previous to his writing that 
Epistle, is clear from the con- 


text, and can therefore be 
referred to no occasion so 
obviously as that which is here 
described ; and these accord- 
ingly are the brethren who 
would, as he expected, find or 
wait for Timotheus at Co- 
rinth, and return with him. 

It would seem, however, 
from this place, that the Apo- 
stle’s original wish had been, 
that the head of this mission 
should have been, not Titus, 
but Apollos. Apollos, as we 
learn from this passage, had 
since his visit to Corinth as 
described in Acts, xvili. 27., 
and as implied in this Epistle 
(Gi. 6.), returned to Ephesus, 
and there remained with St. 
Paul; and he, both from the 
extraordinary distinction which 
he enjoyed in the opinion of 
his. fellow-Christians (i. 12., 
iv. 6.3 Acts, xvin- 2o-)) ane 
from his previous acquaint- 
ance with the Church of Co- 
rinth, would have been the 
natural person send it upon 
such a mission. It is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture the reasons 
for his refusing to go. The 
most obvious explanation of 
this refusal to comply with the 
Apostle’s request, would be the 
fear lest his presence should 
countenance or encourage the 
faction which called itself by 
his name, and which appa- 
rently was the most powerful 
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at this precise time. It is a 
slight confirmation of the iden- 
tity of this mission with that 
of Titus, that the only later 
occasion on which the name of 
Apollos occurs in the New 
Testament, is in the Epistle 
to Titus (ii. 18.), where they 
are spoken of as living to- 
gether. 

13. 14. The connexion of 
this verse with the preceding is 
uncertain. Possibly the men- 
tion of Apollos may have re- 
called the thought of the fac- 
tions, against which he here 
briefly warns them. Rather, 
however, it may be regarded as 
a short summary of the exhor- 
tation which he conceives that 
both Timotheus and Apollos 
would give them. The words 
are expressive of a combat. 

13. [pnyopstre. “ Be watch- 
ful; ” ‘* Have the eyes of your 
mind and conscience open to all 
that is going on around you. 
The enemy is advancing; the 
last day (see verse 15.) is ap- 
proaching ; be on your guard.” 

oTnKETE 8 TH TioTEL. * Stand 
unshaken in your faith against 
the enemy.” Compare xv. 58., 
“Be ye steadfast, unmovea- 
ble;” and (more exactly) Eph. 
vi. 13. 14., “* Stand, therefore, 
having your loins girt about 
with truth.” 2 Cor.i. 24., “ By 
faith ye stand.” 

avopitza be, | kal | Kpatatovabs. 
The two words occur fre- 


quently together in the LX X., 
and are evidently used as 
forming one phrase, “ Nerve 
yourselves for the contest.” 
See Ps, ixxxy 25. xxya. lee 
1 Samuel, iv. 9.; 2 Samuel, 
x. 12. 

avopitec8< occurs often in 
classical writers; xpatacodc< 
never. 

kat which occurs in A. D. E. 
Vulg. Syr. Copt. Arab. is 
omitted in B. G.; but proba- 
bly from an attempt to reduce 
the whole sentence to con- 
formity, without perceiving the 
conventional character of the 


phrase. 
14. wavta vyev év ayarn 
ywéo8o. As the previous 


words set forth the sterner, so 
these set forth the gentler side 
ef Christian duty with an allu- 
sion to the factions and to xiii. 
Cosa well says: Aéyee 

“ypiryopsire” @s KaGevoovtwr, 
“OTNKETE,” WS cadEvOoLeVWr, 

“ avopivec@e Kal KpaTavodabe,” 
Os pahaxsvovtor, “cravTa év 
ayaTn,” os ctacvavovTay. 

15. Here the Epistle would 
properly have ended; but there 
were still some remarks to be 
made on individuals belonging 
to the Corinthian Church 
itself There were now pre- 
sent with the Apostle, three 
men who had recently come 
from Corinth, possibly with 
the letter of the Corinthian 
Church (vii. 1.). Who they 
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were it is, of course, impossible 
to determine. 

The “ household of Stepha- 
nas,” in verse 15., is evidently 
the same as that mentioned in 
i. 15., from which it appears 
that they were, not only the 
earliest converts of St. Paul at 
Corinth, but amongst the few 
who were baptized with his 
own hands. But whether the 
Stephanas of verse 17., is the 
same as the Stephanas men- 
tioned in verse 15., or whether 
(as implied in the words i. 15., 
and verse 15., which mention 
the household, apparently in 
contradistinction to the mas- 
ter) he was one of the slaves 
of Stephanas, and had received 
his name from his master, may 
be doubted. ‘The latter sup- 
position is somewhat confirmed 
by the two remaining names, 
which are certainly more like 
those of slaves than of native 
Greeks. “ Fortunatus” occurs 
again in the Epistle of Cle- 
ment, as the name of the 
bearer of that Epistle to the 
Church of Corinth, in com- 
pany with Valerius Bito and 
Claudius Ephebus, apparently 
two Greek freedmen enrolled 
in the Valerian and Claudian 
families. (Clem. Ep. I. ad Cor. 
1. 19.) “ Achaicus” was the 
surname of Mummius, as the 
conqueror of Greece, and was 
also the name of a writer on 
ethics, whose date and country 
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are alike unknown. In itself it 
would seem to indicate either 
a Greek slave, so called by his 
Roman masters, or an Eastern 
slave, so called from the land 
of his adoption. Whether, 
however, the Apostle is here 
speaking of one or of two 
groups, it is certain that in 
both cases he is speaking of 
Corinthian Christians, to whose 
authority he wishes to enforce 
obedience. The ambicuity of 
the precise subject of the sen- 
tence in some degree affects its 
construction also: iva, in verse 
16., may depend either on 7a- 
paxado or on oidarte, ze. either 
(1.) “I exhort you to obey,” 
&e. (comp. tapexadour.. . va 
... dvovrat, Matt. xiv. 36., and 
the use of vd, for wa, in 
Romaic), or (2.) “you know 
such persons in order to,” 
&c. The first is the best, in 
which case the construction re- 
quires that wapaxad® should 
be the principal verb in the 
sentence, and oiéate .. . savTovs 
thrown in parenthetically. A 
similar interruption of a similar 
commencement, may be seen 
in Eph. iii. 1., where, how- 
ever, the interruption extends 
through the whole Chapter (iii. 
2—iv. 1.). 

oloate is indicative, there be- 
ing no instance of such a form 
in the imperative. 

amtapyy. First fruits of 
the harvest which was to fol- 
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low.” Compare Rom. xvi. 5., 
where Epenetus is in like 
manner called “ the first fruits 
of Asia,” or, according to some 
MSS., “of Achaia.” If the 
latter, then he may have been 
one of the household of Ste- 
phanas. It may be observed, 


‘that the metaphor is the same 


as that which occurs more than 
once in the Gospels. Matt. 
ix. 37.; John, iv. 35. 38. Pos- 
sibly, in this case it is co- 
loured by the allusion to the 
offering of the first fruits at 
the passover (see on xy. 20.), 
introduced in connexion with 
the thought elsewhere (Rom. 
xv. 16.), expressed that the 
Gentile converts were the 
offering which he presented to 
God. 

15. ’Axaias, @. e. * Southern 
Greece.” See Introduction to 
the Epistle. é¢s dvaxoviav tots 
dayiows. This may be merely a 
general expression forthe ser- 
vice which these Corinthian 
Christians rendered to their 
poorer brethren (as Dorcas in 
Acts ix. 36—39.); but viewed 
in connexion with verse 1., 
where tovs ayiovs is used, as 
here, without any qualification, 
it is more probable that here, as 
there, it refers specifically to 
the contribution for the Chris- 
tians in Judea. 


15. #raéav éavto’s. The 
stress is on éavTovs, “ap- 


pointed themselves,” te. “of 
their own accord,” in the first 
burst of zeal which followed 
their conversion ” (comp. the 
classical quotations in Wet- 
stein). 

16. va Kal tpyets brotao- 
onoz. The emphatic tyes 
is in allusion to the play upon 
ératav and brotdaconab:, and 
the sense is, “ You know the 
zeal with which the household 
of Stephanas appointed them-~ 
selves to their work. I exhort 
you that you, for your part, 
should appoint to yourselves 
the task of obeying them. 

Tols ToLovTots, 2. e. Such as 
the household of Stephanas.” 

ouvepyouvtt. ** That works 
with them,” and the force of the 
avr is, as it were, carried on to 
KoTrL@vrt, there being no Greek 
compound of cvyxoTide. 

17. yalpw og. This may be 
viewed, either as introducing a 
new topic, or as resuming the 
previous subject in a different 
manner, according as the threes 
men here mentioned are re- 

garded as distinct from, or 
identical with the household 
of Stephanas. The latter on 
the whole seems the more pro- 
bable, from the conclusion ézr- 
YV@oKETE ODV TODS TOLOUTOUS in 
verse 18., which seems like a 
repetition and final summing 
up of verse 16., and it is quite 
after St. Paul’s custom, to 
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bring out a point in which he 
is deeply interested, a second 
time. apovoia, “ arrival.” 

From this verse it may be 
inferred that Stephanas, For- 
tunatus, and Achaicus, were 
now at Ephesus; nor is there 
any proof that they carried 
back this First Epistle which, 

as is implied in verse 12., was 
probably sent by Titus. 

TO UpeTEpov voTEpyia autol 
aveTAnpwcav. * They in their 
own persons supplied the void 
occasioned by your absence 
from me.” Compare Philipp. 
11. 30. 

18. dvéravoay yap TO gpov 
Tvedpa Kal TO Yor. For 
they refreshed, reinvigorated 
my spirit, and by a necessary 
consequence of our sympathy, 
yours also.” It is a concise 
expression of the same consci- 
ousness of identity of feelings 
and interests, which expresses 
itself so strongly in 2 Cor. i. 
3—7. For the expression 
compare avaréravtat TO Tved- 
pa aurov (2. €. of Titus), 2 
Cor. vii. 13. 

eT UYVOOKETE. *« Acknow- 
ledge:” ‘ Recognise as your 
eee like eidevat,i in 1 Thess. 

. 12., and yieyvdonw (as dis- 
Eapuiched from érioTapac) in 
Acts, xix. 15. (or from oiéas), 
in John, xxi. 15. 


19—21. Lastly, in this, as 
in the Epistles to the Romans, 
Philippians, and Colossians, 
come the salutations and the be- 
nediction. The salutations are 
threefold: (1.) Those from the 
Churches of Asia (2«xAnoiae 
ths “Acias). Here asin xvi. 1., 
the plural is properly used to 
denote the Christian congrega- 
tions in the several cities of 
proconsular Asia, of which 
the chief are those seven enu- 
merated in the Apocalypse; 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea, all situated within 
the limits of the Roman pro- 
vince, called “ Asia,” as being 
the first part of that continent 
which came into the possession 
of Rome through the bequest 
of Attalus, king of Bees 
From this passage as well a 
from Rev. 1. ii. 111.3; Col. iv. 
6., it would seem that ne 
were all, more or less, connect- 
ed with each other in the same 
circle of Christian brother- 
hood. 

(2.) The salutation from the 
congregation which assembled 
in the house of Aquila and 
Priscilla. Aquila was (like his 
famous namesake, the transla- 
tor of the Old Testament), a 
Jew, from Pontus, who had 
taken up his residence in 
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Rome (Acts, xviii. 2.). His 
wife is mentioned so promi- 
nently wherever her husband’s 
name occurs, in three instances 
(Acts, xvii. 18. 26.5. Rom. 
xvi. 2.) preceding it, that it is 
plain that she was distinctly 
known, not merely in con- 
nexion with him but on her 
own account also. She is called 
Prisca in the Epistles (here 
and Rom. xvi. 1.), and Pris- 
cilla in the Acts (xviii. 2. 18. 
26.); a Roman name which 
may indicate what seems im- 
plied in Acts, xviii. 2., that 
she was not of Pontic birth. In 
Martial, Suetonius, and Taci- 
tus, Livia” and “ Livilla,” 
“ Drusa” and “ Drusilla,” are 
used for the same person (see 
Wetstein on Romans, xvi.). 
They had been driven from 
Rome by the Edict of the Em- 
peror Claudius, and settled in 
Corinth, where they fell in with 
St. Paul, and received him in 
their house during the whole 
of his first residence there 
( Acts, xviil. 3.). Subsequently 
they had accompanied him 
from thence to Ephesus, and 
there remained whilst he went 
on to Jerusalem, and till he 
returned (Acts, xvill. 18. 26.). 
Hence resulted the connexion 
with the Corintian Church, 
implied in this salutation, and 
their presence at Ephesus, at 
the date of the composition of 
this Epistle. The expression 
** the Church in their house ” 


(7H Kat’ oixov avTav éxKAnola), 
which is repeated in connexion 
with their names in Rom. xvi. 
2., implies a congregation dis- 
tinct from that of the native 
Ephesians, probably of foreign 
settlers like themselves, such 
as had naturally brought them 
into connexion with Paul at 
Corinth, and subsequently 
with Apollos at Ephesus (both 
strangers in the respective 
cities where the meeting was 
effected Acts, xviii. 2. 26.). 
The greater earnestness and 
devotion expressed in their 
greeting (év Kupi@ ToAda, “a 
full Christian greeting”) would 
be naturally occasioned by 
their intimacy with the Corin- 
thian Church. 

(3.) The salutation of “ all 
the brethren.” Who is here 
meant, was clear to the Corin- 
thians, but obscure to us. It 
may be: either the Christians 
of Ephesus; or the brethren 
spoken of in verses 11, 12., or 
a general summing up of all the 
Christians within reach of his 
communication, as in Rom. 
Xvi bow) 2 Corsxints 122) ihe 
injunction to salute each other 
with a sacred kiss is repeated 
in Rom. xvi. 16.; 2 Cor. xiii. 
12% le Thess. ‘ven 2k 
has therefore no special con- 
nexion with the Apostle’s de- 
sire for the restoration of con- 
cord between the Corinthian 
factions. It was the common 
form of affectionate Eastern 
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salutation, transferred to the 
forms of Christian society, 
and hence the epithet of ayio 
“holy.” The practice con- 
tinued in Christian assemblies, 
chiefly at the time of the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. It 
is first described by Justin 
(Apol.i. 65.). In the regula- 
tions to prevent disorders are 
laid down in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, vill. 11., and the 
Canons of Laodicea (Can. 
19.), which enjoin that before 
the Communion, the clergy 
are to kiss the bishop, the men 
amongst the laity each other, 
and so the women. On Good 
Friday it was omitted, in com- 
memoration of the kiss of Ju- 
das. Down to the fifth cen- 
tury (Augustin. contra Pelag. 
iv. c. 8.) it was given after 
Baptism, and was afterwards 
superseded by the salutation 
“* Peace be with thee.” It was 
technically called 7) e¢pjvn “the 
Peace,” Conc. Laod. Can. 19. 

It is still continued in the 
worship of the Coptic Church. 
Every member of the congre- 
gation there kisses, and is kissed 
by the priest. In the Western 
Church it was finally laid aside 
in the thirteenth century. 

21. He winds up the saluta- 
tions with his own farewell 
written (not like the rest of the 
letter by an amanuensis, but) 
by his own hand. The ex- 
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pression occurs besides in 2 
Thess. ii. 17.3 Col. iv. 18.3 in 
the former passage, with the 
addition ‘ which is a sign in 
every Epistle.” This might 
seem to imply that he always 
added this mark of his own 
handwriting at the end of each 
Epistle to guarantee its ge- 
nuineness. As, however, the 
phrase occurs nowhere else, - 
and. .as Rom. xvis22. (¢at 
Tertius, salute you”), seems 
to imply that in that instance 
the whole Epistle, even down 
to the very last words, was 
written by the amanuensis, 
this attestation was probably 
confined to such Epistles as 
especially needed it from being 
addressed to Churches who 
questioned his authority, or 
amongst whom (as in the case 
of Thessalonica, 2 Thess. ii. 
2.) doubts had arisen as to 
the genuineness of his com- 
munications. Accordingly in 
the two instances in which his 
authority was most violently 
assailed, Corinth at the time 
of the Second Epistle, and 
Galatia, the Epistles to those 
Churches were apparently writ- 
ten, not merely in the con- 
clusion, but the former in 
great part,(2 Cor. x.—xili. see 
2 Cor. x. 1.), and the latter 
throughout (Gal. vi. 11.) by 
his own hand. For other rea- 
sons the same is the case with 
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the Epistle to Philemon (Phi- 
lem. 19). 

The amanuensis of this Epi- 
stle was probably Sosthenes 
(see i.1.). Although it is not 
expressly stated, yet it seems 
probable that the whole of the 
rest of the conclusion was like 
the closing salutation, in the 
Aposle’s own handwriting, 
which would account for the 
ereater solemnity and abrupt- 
ness of the sentences. 

22. ev Tis ov iret TOV KU- 
psov. This peculiarity in the 
use of giAziv for aya7rav, (com- 
pare especially Eph. vi. 24 ), 
is occasioned probably by the 
fact that ov die? is taken as 
one word, a milder expression 
for puce?, like ove eyxparevov- 
Tat in vii. 9. for axpatevovTat ; 
and for this purpose ov guA& 
was more natural than ov« 
ayaTa. 

avabeya is ** accursed,” as 
aa xi, 2.5 Rom, 1x: 33: Gal. 
pees Matine Xive> 7 k.3> Corre= 
sponding to the Latin “ sacer,” 
and to the Hebrew “‘cherem.” 

‘¢ Maran-atha,” is a Syriac 
formula in Greek characters, 
signifymg “ The Lord has 
come, or “the Lord will come.” 
The word “ Maran” is the 
longer form of “Mar,” the 
Chaldee (or later Hebrew) 
word for * Lord,” and used as 
such in Dan. ii. 47., iv. 19. 24., 
v. 23., familiar also in modern 
times as the title of ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries in the Syrian 


Church, and as the origin of 
the name of ‘ Maronite.” 
‘‘ atha, ” (AMS), 1s frequently 
used in the poetical books of 
the Old Testament for ‘*comes,” 
and so also in Chaldee. (Dan. 
lil, 2:,. Vil. 22.3 2zra,, iva 12s 
5 Gb) 

There can be little doubt 
that the whole phrase is intro- 
duced and preserved in the 
original language, in order to 
give greater force to the pre- 
vious curse; as in like manner 
the Syriac “Abba” is _pre- 
served in Rom. vii. 15., Gal. 
v. 6.; and Hebrew words, such 
as Abaddon, Armageddon, 
are retained in the Apoca- 
lypse. “Amen” insome MSS. 
at the end of verse 22. would 
seem to follow the blessing in 
verses 23. 24., as Maran atha 
follows the curse in verse 22., 
But the precise meaning of this 
Syriac phrase is ambiguous. 
If it means “The Lord has 
come,” then the connexion is, 
‘The curse will remain, for 
the Lord has come, who will 
take vengeance on one who 
rejects him.” his is the 
meaning affixed to the words 
in the story which accounts 
for the origin of the name 
‘¢ Maronite,” by a tradition 
that the Jews in their ex- 
pectation of a Messiah, were 
constantly saying ‘‘ Maran” 
(“ Lord),” to which the Chris- 
tians answered ‘“ Maran atha,”’ 
z. e., “ Why do you expect the 
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Lord? He is come,” and hence 
the name ‘‘ Maronite” as ap- 
plied to Jews, and especially 
Spanish Jews and Moors, who 
confessed * Maran,” but not 
“Maran atha,” (see Kstius). 
If it means ‘“* The Lord will 
come,” then the connexion will 
be, ‘* This is the curse, and be- 
ware how you incur it, for the 
Lord is at hand.” Compare (in 
support of this view) a similar 
abruptness of introduction in 
Phil. iv. 5. “The Lord is at 
hand.” 

The singularity of the ex- 
pression would be mitigated, if 
there were any proof (which 
there is not) of any such phrase 
having been used in the Jewish 
liturgies. 

The word “anathema” oc- 
curs frequently in later eccle- 
siastical censures; the words 


Maran atha never. See Bing- 
ham. Ant. xvi. 1. § 16). 

It is, however not impro- 
bable that it may contain 
a reference to Malachi, iii. 1., 
iv. 24.: “ The Lord shall come. 
He shall come ;” “ Lest I come 
and smite the earth with a 
curse;” (see Hengstenberg, in 
Christology ;) although it must 
be acknowledged that in neither 
place is ‘‘ Maran,” or “ atha,” 
the word employed. 

23. 1) yapes. “the favour or 
goodness.” See on 2 Cor. xiii. 

24. 7 ayaTn, t. e. zoTL. 

« The subscription, which is 
contained in no ancient MSS., 
is manifestly incorrect being a 
false inference from dépyopar 
in xvi. 5. From xvi. 8. it 
is certain that the Epistle was 
written, not from Philippi, but 
from Ephesus. : 
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PARAPHRASE XVI. 1—24.—‘ There are still some prac- 
tical remarks to be made in conclusion : 

“TT. Remember to have the money for the poor 
Christians in Judea ready when I come ; and the best 
way of having it ready is that which I formerly sug- 
gested to the congregations in the cities of Galatia, 
namely, that every one should on every Sunday lay by 
something privately; and then, when I arrive, it shall 
either be sent by your approved messengers, or taken 
by myself to Jerusalem, according as it may seem 
deserving of one or the other mode of transmission. 

“TT. I wish to announce to you that I have changed 
my plan. Instead of coming to you on my way to 
Macedonia, I shall come to you after I have been in 
Macedonia, and remain with you, not as I had formerly 
intended, on a transient visit, but for a long time, pro- 
bably through the winter. Meantime, I shall remain at 

_ Ephesus till the beginning of summer ; for I have great 
opportunities to use and powerful obstacles to sur- 
mount. 

“TI. Timotheus will probably not have reached you 
so soon as this Epistle ; but, whenever he does come, 
encourage and re-assure his timidity and his youth ; 
remember that he is a true representative of myself, and 
send him on to meet me; for I expect him to return 
with the Christians who bear thas letter. 

“TV. Apollos would have been the natural person to 
have accompanied them, and I earnestly entreated him 
to do so; but he steadily refused ; though he will come, 
when the cause for his present refusal is removed 

“ In conclusion, remember how great a conflict you 
have to carry on. Be on the alert, stand fast m your 
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faith, nerve yourselves for the battle ; and, at the same 
time, let all be done in the spirit of Christian love. 

“WV. I have yet a few words to add. You know the 
slaves and family of Stephanas ; how they were my first 
converts in Greece, and how they made it their business 
to serve the poorer Christians. Be it your business to 
obey them and all like them. And you know how I 
rejoice in the arrival and presence of Stephanas, Fortu- 
natus, and Achaicus; how they fill up the void of your 
absence ; how they lighten the load, both of my spirit and 
of yours, by communicating your thoughts to me, and 
mine to you. Such are the characters that you ought to 
recognise and esteem. 

“VI. Receive the salutations of the congregations in 
the cities of Proconsular Asia. Receive the salutations 
of the congregation of foreign settlers, which meets in the 
house of your former friends, Aquila and Prisca. Re- 
ceive the salutations of all the Christians in this place. 
Salute each other by the sacred kiss of Christian brother- 
hood. Receive my own salutation in my own hand- 
writing. ‘ 

“VIT. In conclusion, may he who turns away from 
our Lord without love be doomed to the curse which 1s 
His proper judgment. Maranatha. May the good- 
ness and the blessing of our Lord be with you. My 
Christian love is with you all. Amen.” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


LonpDon: 


A. and G. A. Sporriswoorr, 
New-street-Square 
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